








The second quarter of this century was marked by 
a new interest in Panini, the 5th-century B.C. In¬ 
dian scholar of language. L. Bloomfield was the 
first to recognize in the grammar of Panini a 
“monumental work of human intelligence . Pani¬ 
cs grammar, the Astadhyayl, was not intended to 
be a comparative study or a dialect survey: Pani¬ 
ni was describing a colloquial speech, a conserva¬ 
tive upper class language, to be sure, but a lan¬ 
guage native to him and used in everyday life by 
the Brahmins in his part of North Western India.” 

Patanjali, an early student of the Paninian 
school, defines the purpose of the Astadhyayi as 
the 1) preservation of the ritual language in its 
traditional form; 2) capacity of generation of forms 
from one pattern to the other; 3) sanctity of the 
grammatical science itself as an integral part of 
the scripture; 4) economy of description to facili¬ 
tate memorization; and 5) clarity of description. 
Thus, Panini presented a mathematical grammar 
capable of generating new forms which also ac¬ 
counted for all extant forms and constructions in 
his language without taking recourse to specific 
illustrations. 

Professor Misra has undertaken his study of 
Panini in order to analyze this early, mathematical 
model for the grammatical description of Sanskrit 
for the benefit of a Western descriptive-oriented 
audience of linguists. Following a brief introduc¬ 
tion to the Paninian grammatical tradition in 
India, Misra turns to a careful description of 
Panini’s techniques in modern linguistic terminolo¬ 
gy and attempts to establish this scholar’s con¬ 
temporary relevance. Misra gives a clear exposi¬ 
tion of the mathematical symbols used by Panini, 
explaining their significance and functional load in 
the Astadhyayl and concludes his work by com¬ 
paring Panini’s methods with modern linguistic 
methodology, assessing the possible application of 
some of Panini’s techniques today as also his con¬ 
tributions to the theory of language. Extensive in¬ 
dices to the Astadhyayi, as well as a selected bi¬ 
bliography of modern linguistic works, of writings 
pertaining particularly to Panini and his school, 
and of the Sanskrit texts, are appended to this 
highly informative and valuable study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


0.0. THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THIS STUDY 

The second quarter of this century was marked by a new interest in Panini. L. Bloom¬ 
field for the first time saw in the grammar of Panini (hereafter referred to as Asta- 
dhyayl, A.) a monumental work of human intelligence”. 1 He was particularly im¬ 
pressed by the shorthand notation ... which makes our terminology seem halting in 
comparison”. 2 During recent years “model of grammatical description” has been a 
matter of discussion amongst the structural linguists. M. Joos is of the opinion that 
linguistics can be made an exact science, a kind of mathematics. 3 Panini’s A. is being 
looked upon as the first and the best model of description, which has a mathematical 
approach to language. Therefrom the idea of this study came into my mind. 

O. 0.0. The main purpose of this study is: 

(1) to introduce in brief the Paninian grammatical tradition in India; 

(2) to describe his technique in modern comprehensible terms, as far as it is possi¬ 
ble, to find a correspondence in modern linguistics, and to explain the factors which 
make it different and which called forth this remark of Bloomfield: “Panini’s treatise 
is intelligible only with a commentary; even with the many commentaries we possess 
— and they contain a vast amount of intelligent and even brilliant scholarship — several 
lifetimes of work will have to be spent upon Panini before we have a conveniently 
usable exposition of the language which he recorded for all time” 4 ; 

(3) to give a clear exposition of the mathematical symbols used by Panini, charting 
out their significance and functional load in his own A.; 

(4) to compare the methods of A. with some prominent methods used in modern 
linguistics, and assess the possibility of application of some of A.’s methods. 

1 L. Bloomfield, Language , p. 11. 

2 L. Bloomfield, Review of B. Liebich, Konkordanz Panini-Candra , in Language , V, p. 271. 

8 M. Joos, “Description of Language Design”, Readings in Linguistics , p. 350. 

4 L. Bloomfield, Review of B. Liebich, Konkordanz Panini-Candra , in Language , V, p. 270. See also 

P. Thieme, “On the identity of Varttikakara”, /.C., IV, p. 201: “He is so subtle as to be ambiguous, and 
not seldom incomprehensible. Today a scholar who wants to freely handle and master his injunctions 
must possess a stupendous memory and a tremendous amount of learning in the vast literature dis¬ 
cussing the implicit suggestions, silent assumptions and principles underlying his formulation or sup¬ 
posed to underlie them.” 
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00 1 The scope of the study is intended to be limited to the descriptive aspect in A. 
Id is toher confined to the description of Patrini's own language, whtch he takes 

to be norm, and treats the variations m: 

(a) the language of the incantations used for ritual, 
fb) the speech of the activity of ritual, 

(C) the dialects bordering his geographical area, the eastern and the northern, and 
(d) the dialects analysed by his predecessors. 


0.0.2. The present study, with a view to present the core of Panini’s analysis for the 
present, does not intend to include these four types of variations. It was, however, 
thought useful to include these variations under various charts in the main body of the 
analysis as well as in the Indices. 

As would be evident from my observation on the purpose of Panini’s grammar, the 
A. is neither intended to be a comparative grammar nor a dialect survey, it is a syn¬ 
chronic 5 description par excellence of the speech of the priestly class, 6 and as such only 
those variations were thought to be pertinent to his description, which occurred either 
in the common day speech or the ritual speech. The priests were more or less a pan- 
Indian community, so, in spite of a limited scope for variation due to geographical or 
traditional factors, their speech had a common core or norm. The question as to 
whether Sanskrit as described by Panini was spoken by this particular class alone 
cannot be answered with certainty. The main reasons are: 

(i) Panini did not give illustrations for his rules, and the only evidence for the wider 
usage of the language described by him can be found in the few scattered vocables 
which refer to agriculture, 7 sports, 8 village social life, 9 and names. 10 

(ii) There is no conclusive evidence regarding the speech of the common people 
being different from Sanskrit of Panini, in Panini’s own geographical area (i.e., the 
North Western India) prior to the date of Asoka’s inscriptions (at least two centuries 
posterior to Panini’s date). 

(iii) Panini was more concerned with perfecting the tradition of grammatical 
description and making it a venerable science self-contained in itself without recourse 
to any extraneous definition or factor in the other spheres of knowledge, so he assumed 
from his posterity not only a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit but also of the meta¬ 
linguistic jargon. It did not intend to give an introduction to the cultural situation of 
the language under analysis. So we are left to speculate, and from little bits of in- 


5 F. de Saussure, Course in General Linguistics, English translation, p. 81 
to the static side of our science is synchronic .” 

6 L. Bloomfield, Language , V, p. 269 


‘Everything that relates 


Patiini was describing a colloquial speech, a conservative 
upper class language, to be sure, but a language native to him and used in every day life by the Brah¬ 
mins in his part of the North Western India.” y y y 

7 E.g. Vatsoksasvarsabhebhyasca A.V.3.91; sa e?am grdmanilt A.V.2 78 • susvena narli/iml, a V 7 68 • 

and dhanyanam bhavane ksetre khan A.V.2.1. ’ ^ Panjdtah A.V.2.68, 

8 Tadasyam praharanamiti kridayam IV.2.57, etc. 

9 Gramajanabandhusahdyebhyastal IV.2.63, etc. 

10 Udicyagramacca bahvacontoddttdt IV.2.109, etc. 
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formation scattered here and there, to build up a picture, as has been admirabloy done 
by V. S. Agrawal in his India as known to Pan ini. 

0.0.3. But one thing is definite. The language under analysis is a living reality, as is 
clearly shown by 

(i) detailed analysis of proper names; 11 

(ii) accent - morphophonemic application to the language of ritual, as well as of 
common day life, 12 including sentence intonation; 

(iii) onomatopoeic word formation and doublets; 13 

(iv) unmistakably clear reference to the various contexts of speech, such as salu¬ 
tation 14 (A.VIII.2.83), calling from a distance 15 (A.VIII.2.84), reply to a question 16 
(A.VIII.2.93), rebuke 17 (A.VIII.2.95), and the like; 

(v) nuances of idiom possible only in colloquial speech, 18 such as the formations 
“ Lalatika ” and “ Kaukkutika ” formed by the rule A.IV.4.46, meaning respectively a 
carefree servant (who is always looking above) and an extra-cautious mendicant 
(who is always looking beneath). The mistaken notion 19 that Panini wrote his 
description for the purpose of preserving a language which was not current, will be 
belied by the facts mentioned above. This notion can arise only when one loses sight 
of the structural nature of the A. 

0.0.4. In brief, the purpose and scope of this study are limited to Panini’s application 
of a mathematical model of grammatical description of Sanskrit spoken by the group 
which he represents, and to show the working of his system to a Western descriptive- 
oriented audience of linguists. Its further limitation is an emphasis on the study of 
Panini through Panini, the reason being that firstly, there is ample evidence to show 
that between Panini and his successors there is not only a time gap, but also a gap 
of discontinuity of tradition, 29 and secondly the divergence in the outlooks of three 
main periods in the history of the Paninian school, viz., the early period of Vyadi, 
Katyayana and Patanjali, the middle period of Kasika, Nyasa and Padamanjarl, and 
the modern period of neo-grammarian school founded by Bhattoji Dlksita, is a 
subject for an independent study. 

11 A.IV.2.117 Vahikagramebhyascu; IV.2.118 Vibhafosinarefu ; IV. 1.169-173; IV.1.158; IV.1.49. 

12 A.VI.1.158-2.199; VIII. 1.16-74; VIII.2.4-6, and other stray references. For sentence intonation, 
VIII.2.82-108. 

13 A.VIII.1.1-14. 

14 A.Vin.2.83. 

16 A.VIII.2.84. 

16 A.VIII.2.93. 

17 A.VIII.2.95. 

18 A.I.3.16; 1.3.37; 1.4.106; II.1.63-65; III.2.120; III.3.40; IU.3.116; ffl.3.163; IV.1.42, and the 
transformation models used in the secondary derivational formations. 

19 W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar , p. xv: “Introduction”. 

20 See “Panini’s skilfully planned out representation has almost completely lost, under the treatment 
of Kasika, its logical disposition - his chief principle of arrangement - the distinction of Vedic verse 
and prose (A.VI.1.117-119)” (P. Thieme, Panini and the Veda , p. 60). See also “In Panini they the 
accents] were a living reality, but were lost already at a time prior to Patanjali” (ibid., p. 121). 
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0.1. THE GRAMMATICAL TRADITION IN INDIA, PRECURSOR TO PACINI 

0 10 Besides the stray references in the non-grammatical Vedic literature, we find a 
clear reference to different schools of grammar prevalent in Panini’s time either in 
Panini’s A. or the Pratisakhyas, some of which precede and others follow Panini. The 
date of Panini varies from the 7th century B.C. to the 4th century B.C. Assuming the 
date of Patanjali to be the 2nd century B.C., and that of Katyayana to be the 4th 
century B.C. (relying on the internal evidence of divergence of language between these 
two), we have to assign a date which precedes Katyayana by at least a century, in 
order to provide for a gap of tradition, without which the elaborate addenda of 
Katyayana will have no meaning. So roughly as a modest estimate, Panini may be 
ascribed to the 5th century B.C. As regards the chronological order of Panini and the 
most important Pratisakhyas, there is still an unresolved controversy mainly focussed 
on internal evidence. On one side is the extreme view of Goldstucker making Panini 
anterior to the White Yajurveda Brahmanas, 21 and on the other is another extreme 
view of Keith 22 and B. K. Ghosh, 23 who hold that Panini is posterior to Rk Pra- 
tisakhya and cannot be earlier than the 4th century B.C. In between stands the view of 
Paul Thieme, 24 supported by Saraswati Prasad Chaturvedi 25 and K. Chattopadhyaya, 
who place him earlier than the Pratisakhyas in their present shape. 


0.1.1. For the purposes of this study, it may not be relevant to go into the details of 
this question, it would suffice to point out that, whatever the chronological order of 
the Pratisakhyas in their present shape be, it is proved beyond doubt that Panini stood 
at the culmination point of a rich grammatical tradition. The main schools of thought 
were as follows: 

(1) Aindra (founded by Indra) to which by tradition the Bharadvaja School also 
belongs, 23 the reference to Bharadvaja in A. is at VII.2.63. This school according to 
Patanjali in his Mbh. introduction followed the principle of analysing every word* 
according to commentary on Katantra Grammar 1.1.20, the Aindra School took Pada 
(inflected word) to be the unit of meaning. 

(2) Sakatayana, referred to in A. (III.4.111, VIII.3.18, and VIII.4.50), is according 

to Yaska, 27 another predecessor of Panini, the propounder of the extreme view that all 
the nonverbal forms are derived from verbal roots, though Panini’s references 
pertain either to allomorphy of the conjugational suffix or external sandhi • the KaSika 
commentary refers to this school with reverence; 23 the original work ofSakatayana 
was lost and a school in his name was revived later. * ^ 

21 Theodore Goldstucker, Panini , p. 108. 

22 A. B. Keith, Indian Culture , 1936, pp. 742-744. 

23 B. K. Ghosh, Indian Culture , IV, pp. 387-399. 

25 c Thieme, PP * ^29, ^ and Indian Culture , IV, pp. 189-209 

S. P. Chaturvedi, New Indian Antiquary. I nn 450 45Q onH v' 

pp. 343-49. q y ' ’ PP ‘ 450 459 > and K. Chattopadhyaya, I.H.Q., XHI, 

26 Rktantra (ed. Suryakanta and Burnell n 31 “nn A • j 

Nirukta 1.12: “The nouns are derived fromthe verbal steim* tw ^ ^ Sanskrit Grammarians”. 

- Kasika on A.I.4.86: “All grammarians 18 * e ° pinion of Sa t kaayana”. 
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(3) ApiSali, referred to in A. (VI.1.91) and also in Mbh. on A.VI.2.36 as the first 
of the four great grammarians, ApiSali, Panini, Vyatji and Gautama; KaSika on 
A.VI.2.14 records that ApiSali was the first man who introduced the heaviness and 
lightness of vowels; to Api§ali is also ascribed the treatment of the root “ as ” (to be) as 
“j”by Bhattoji in his Sabda Kaustubha on the authority of Nyasa and Padamanjarl; 
commentaries on KaSika; ApiSali also treats the ablaut terms Guna and Vrddhi as 
augments and not substitutes, as taken by Panini; ApiSali has been interpreted to be 
the innovator of principle of economy. 29 

(4) Sakalya, the author of the Rgveda Padapa(ha, is mainly referred to in connec¬ 
tion with hiatus or other features of sandhi in A. (1.1.16, VI. 1.127, VIII.3.19, VIII.4.51) 
and also perhaps the writer of Padapa(ha (Padakara) in A.III.2.23, is presumably 
concerned with word sandhi. He has been subsequently quoted repeatedly in Rk 
PratiSakhya as a holder of an archaic view. 30 

(5) Kasakrtsna, not directly referred to by Panini, but quoted by Katyayana, 
Patanjali, Kasika and Kaiyata (commentator on Mbh). 31 

(6) Gargya, referred to in A.VII.3.99, VIII.3.20, VIII.4.67, is also referred to by 
YaSka as belonging to the verbal derivation school; and in the manuals of phonetics, 
such as Rk and Yajus Pratisakhyas, he is further referred to by Yaska in 1.3 as 
propounder of the theory that the prefixes are not mere symbols of meaning but have 
their own independent meaning. 

(7) Galava, referred to in A.VI.3.61 and VII. 1.74, also referred to in Aitereya 
Aranyaka (V.3) and Saisiri Siksa (as a pupil of Saunaka, the writer of Rk Prati- 
sakhya); he seems to be a phonetician in the main; 

(8) KaSyapa, referred to in A. 1.2.15 and VIII.4.67, also cited in Yajus and Taittiriya 
Pratisakhya. 

(9-11) Senaka (A.V.4.112), Sphotayana (A.VI.1.123, probably the originator of the 
plosive theory of words), and Cakravarmana (VI. 1.130) are names which are not 
found outside the A. 


0.1.2. Besides these references, from the later grammatical tradition we learn that 
(i) Panini’s use of the longer terms such as pratipadika (nominal stem), sarva- 
namasthana (the group of first five declensional suffixes), sarvadhatuka (a class of 
verbal suffix) and karmapravacaniya (governing preposition) is only a continuation 
of the older tradition even at the cost of non-economy. 32 


” K. C. Chatterji, Technical Terms of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 2. 

,0 E.g. Rk Pratisakhya. 

« See Katyayana-Vartika on A.II.1.51; Mbh. 1.12; Kasika V.1.58 and also KSSikit on A.1V.2.60 
(a reference to five schools, Sakatayana, ApiSali, Hharadvaja, Papini and KS$akrtsna). 

** (i) Bhattoji in Sabda Kaustubha: “It is out of deference to earlier grammarians”. - (ii) K5Sik5 on 
A.VII.3.95: “ApiSali reads sarvadhatuka”. (instead of sarvadhatuka). - (iii) Nyasa on KaSika on A.I. 
1.42; “It is the ancient teachers who have coined this big technical term for no reason whatsoever 
(Purvacaryairevcyam prayojanamantarepa mahatl Saitjfta prapita)”. 
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(ii) Panini’s innovation lies in defining these older terms not in terms of meaning 
but in terms of their structural behaviour, as will be illustrated later. 

(iii) Panini, for this very reason, described the structure of verbal conjugation not in 
terms of temporal tense, as he found overlapping of sense of time. 31 _ 

(iv) Panini did away with the four-fold classification of words, nama (nominal), 
akhyata (verb), upasarga (pre-verb) and nipata (indeclinable) extant in the tradition 
prevalent in YaSka’s time, and instead introduced a twofold division of words, verb 
and nonverb. 35 

(v) Panini did not think the phonetic data enlisted by his predecessors to be relevant 
for a structural analysis, and did not want to use the figurative definitions to his terms. 
Subsequently the Pratisakhya traditions, anterior or posterior, whatever they may be 
to Panini, have very little to contribute to his analysis, except raw text, which has to 
keep in view half-arranged categorization of certain morphophonemic processes, 
which appear more irregular then regular in the Pratisakhya (e.g., the n ~ n and 
s ~ s alternation is more concise and regular in A. than in any Pratisakhya). In fact, 
as rightly pointed out by P. Thieme, the style and presentation of the Pratisakhya 
(while referring to Vajasaneya Pratisakhya) is careless and diffuse if contrasted with 
Panini’s Sutras, which are hewn, as it were out of stone. 36 Subsequently, he suggests, 
Katyayana (according to Thieme, identifiable as the author of both the Varttika on 
A. and Vaj. Prat. 37 ) wrote his Varttika, “dignified in style and ripe in method”, much 
after he had written the Vaj. 38 The relationship thus between the Prat, tradition and 
Panini seems to be a loose one. 

(vi) Similarly the Nirukta (etymological) tradition is rather extraneous to Panini, 
inasmuch as it is more concerned with the speculation in meaning and its development 
than in analysis of the form. The antecedence of Yaska has been taken for granted by 
the scholars, though there is no mention of Yaska in Panini, nor vice-versa. But the 
immature nature of the work, partly scientific and partly speculative, makes one 
believe that Ya§ka preceded Panini by more than a century. 39 

0.1.3. In short, it is thus obvious that Panini had to work between sets of extremes of 
view, one having emphasis on meaning and the other on pronunciation; one set of 

” Kasika on A. 1.2.56: “Panini refutes earlier teachers’ opinion that meaning should be laid down 
as a criteria in determining the nature of compounding... The meaning of a word is determined not 
by any grammatical sanction, it is inherent in it by the usage of the people (tat Papiniracaryah pra- 
tyacajte... Sabdairarthabhidhanam svabhavikam no paribhajikamasakyatvat lokata evarthavag- 
teh)”. 

** Kasika on A.I1.6.21 and VI.2.14: “PapinT taught a grammar without a temporal tense (Papinl- 
yamakalakam vyakarapam)”. 

" A.J.3.1 for the definition of dhdtu (verb) and A.I.2.45-46 for that of pratipadika (non-verb, non- 
sufiix meaningful unit). Sec L. Sarup, The Nigliantu and the Nirukta , p. 54. 

’* P. Thieme, Pflninl and the Veda, p. 98. 

*’ P. Thieme, “On the identity of Vflrttikakflra”, I.C., IV, pp. 189-209. 

** P. Thieme, Pflnlnl and the Veda, p. 98. 

” s - Varma, Critical study in the Phonetic observation of Indian Grammarians, p. 2. 
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views believing in the verbal roots to be the ultimate units and the other dividing 
words in four categories; one set believing in the connotation of a word in its class and 
the other in its species; one set believing in the independent meaning of the prefixes 
and the other in the subsidiary one; one set emphasizing philosophization and the 
other mere observation. 40 Panini’s approach was synthetical as far as acceptance of 
traditional values was concerned, but analytical as far as his own description was 
concerned. So he succeeded in reaching the culmination point of the grammatical 
tradition in his country so much so that his system of grammar became the model 
for the followers of old systems as well, as is borne out by the general outline of the 
Candra, Sakafayana, Jainendra, Hemacandra’s and Bopadeva’s grammars. 


0.2. THE PURPOSE OF THE A. 

| 

0.2.0. Patanjali, in his introduction to his Mbh., enumerated fivefold purpose of the 
“discipline of words” (sabdanusasana) on which he was going to comment, viz. 

(1) Preservation ( raksa ) of the ritual language in its traditional form; 

(2) Capacity of generation ( uha) of forms from one pattern to the other; 

(3) Sanctity (agama) of the grammatical science itself as an integral part of the 
scripture; 

(4) Economy ( laghu ) of description, so as to make it possible, in shorter span of 
time and space, to give a complete analysis of the language, and facilitate memori¬ 
zation; 

(5) Clarity or non-ambiguity ( asandeha ) of description, this being a positive check 
on the fourth purpose. 

0.2.1. Looking into A. itself, the purpose seems to be primarily 
(i) to describe the language spoken by 

(a) a group of priests more familiar with the language of the northern schools of 
the Vedic tradition, closer to that of the later Vedic prose in structure, 41 

(b) to give the variations wherever necessary, as a sort of footnote device to the 
main line of description, found in the archaic language used either for ritual or 
academic purposes (it must be noted that though Panini’s date is posterior to the 
Brahmanas and most of the principal Upanisads, 42 he has ignored the linguistic data 
from the Samhitas and Brahmanas of the eastern country, viz., the Vajasaneya 
Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana, because they were not in vogue in his own 
linguistic area), 

40 See V. S. Agrawal, India as known to Panini, pp. 352-355. 

41 P. Thieme, Panini and the Veda, p. 63: “Panini used the material found in the Rk Samhita, 
Taittirlya, MaitrayapI and Kathaka Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda and probably even some lost 
recension of the Black Y ajurveda”. Ibid., p. 76: “Northern character of Panini’s grammar is commonly 
admitted. (He) is closest to Kathaka School (which was a northern school).” 

42 V. S. Agrawal, India as known to Pditini, pp. 456-458. 
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(c) to give some of the views or his predecessors which lie docs not discard totally 

out of a feeling of deference towards them, 

(d) to give dialect variations mostly in formations of proper names, 

(ii) to give a new functional orientation to the units and groups of units used in the 
description (so that the validity of their inter-relationship may have not to be sought 
outside the grammar), by defining either in terms of lists enumerated in the grammar 

or in terms ol their common functional behaviour; 

(iii) to present the description in a concise style primarily meant or ora trans 
mission (with the result that the later commentators had to assume certain t ings a out 
the text for interpretation of a certain set of rules), so that a student may ave t 
complete description in a nutshell and refer back and forth in an instance, t is as 
necessitated the use of a peculiar technique which, though economical rom t c 
standpoint, is less so from the visual one, where one has to write out a whole set ot 
references and cross-references and mark out boundaries of operation of certain ru es, 
before arriving at the exact meaning of a rule (this aspect will be further elaborate 
in the following Chapters); 

(iv) to start from the syntactic relationship and arrive at the phonemic realization 
as a sentence; 

(v) thus to present a mathematical grammar which may be able to generate new 
forms, as well as to take account of all the extant forms and constructions in his lan¬ 
guage, without taking recourse to specific illustrations. 

0.2.2. Panini’s purpose was not in any way to bind down the language to a particular 
norm, otherwise he would not have been meticulous in details of the different types of 
sacrificial activity, 43 in the exact nuances in the formation of derivatives from the 
proper names, and in the niceties of the transformational models set up in the Chap¬ 
ters IV and V of A. The divergence between Panini and his successors is partly due to 
a gap most probably caused by the political unrest in North Western India in the 
centuries preceding Christ, and partly to the rapid change in the linguistic situation, 
when the status of a prestige language was shifted to a predominantly eastern lan¬ 
guage of the non-pricstly class. Panini was therefore naturally misunderstood not as 
an author of a grammar, but of a language which would lose its sanctity if tampered 
with. 


0.3. PACINI AND THE TEXT OF A. 

0.3.0. Panini was born at SfilStura 44 (which remained for centuries a centre of learn¬ 
ing), identifiable with present day Lahur, 45 in the angle of the river Kabul meeting 


*• Ibid., p. 379: “The mention of the minute details shows that PApini was in touch with a living 
tradition of the sacrificial ritual or yajftas." 

•* Corpus Inscrlpt. Irulicarum, VIII, p. 175. 

** A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 66-67. 
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the Indus. His mother’s name was Daksi, a daughter of the Daksa people, who were 
organized as a Sangha (a federation) in North Western India, according to Kasika. 46 
The name Panini itself is not the first name; it is a family-name, as specified by 
Baudhayana, 47 a subfamily of the Vatsa-Bhrgus. Some lexicons give also Ahika and 
Salahki as name of Panini. 48 The traditional story of Siva revealing to Panini the 
essence of grammar in the shape of 14 Siva Sutras, to serve as a clue to the entire 
grammar, bears testimony to the independent approach of Panini, whose reputation 
as the exalted teacher, 49 the superior authority over the works of his predecessors, 
the teacher of immeasurable compass of intellect, 50 a subtle observer of social usages 
and their relevance in linguistics, 51 and an author of a vast mass of scientific know¬ 
ledge, 52 was unparalleled in the whole history of Sanskrit learning. Panini’s place 
became the seat of the learning. 53 His Astadhyayl, also known as (i) Astaka, (ii) 
Paniniyam, (iii) Vrttisutra, 54 (iv) Akalaka (non-temporal grammar), 55 is divided into 
8 books (adhyaya), each divided into 4 parts (pada). The text has been handed down 
almost intact by the method of oral transmission. It was well observed by Yuan 
Chwang in the 7th century A.D. “And so, from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good of the world.” 56 


0.3.1. Astadhyayl has five components: 

(1) 14 Pratyahara Sutras; 

(2) the main body of description; 

(3) Gana-pa{ha (the groupwise list of non-verbal stems, each group serving a 
common function in the description); Patanjali definitely states that Panini first 
compiled the Ganapalha list, 57 a statement confirmed by Yuan Chwang and shown by 
Burnell. 

The order in this group was maintained meticulously, as shown by the minute 
discussions on the details in the Varttika, the Mbh. and Kasika; 58 Patanjali refers 

“ Kasika on A.IV.3.125: “The Dak$a Sartgha read with Patanjali’s Mbh. 1.75 (of Panini the son of 
Dak$I - Dak§Iputrasya Papineh)”. 

47 Baudhayana, Pravarakapda VIA 165. 

48 V. S. Agrawal, India as known to Panini , p. 8. 

49 Katyayana, Var. (the last) “So closes the discussion of the exalted teacher Papini (Bhagavatah 
Panineh Siddham)”. Padamafijarl on A.IV.I.93; Sutrakdrakca Jabdavidam murdhabhifiktah. 

50 Mbh. on A.I.4.51 and 1.3.35 “Analpamatir Acaryah”. 

61 KaSika on A.IV.276: “mahatl suk$meksika” and Mbh. I.3.3.9 “Vrttajna acarya”. 

52 Mbh. on A.I.1.1: “Pramanabhuta acaryo mahata yatnena sutrani pranayati sma (He laboured 
incessantly and put forth all this power of mind to organize things)”; and Mbh. on A.I.1.1: “mahat 
Sastraugha”. 

53 Yuan Chwang, Siyuki, p. 115 (Salatura): “Hence the Brahmans of this town are well grounded in 
their literary work and are of high renown for their talents, well-informed as to men and things, and 
of a vigorous understanding”. 

64 Mbh. on A.I.3.71. 

65 Kasika on A.H.4.21, IV.3.115, VI.2.15. 

66 Siyuki, p. 115. 

67 Mbh. on A.I.1.34 and 1.92-93. 

68 V. S. Agrawal, India as known to Panini , pp. 26-29. 
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r / x pvhniistive and the other illustrative, 69 an 

to two types of groups (ganas), the one exhaustive anu 

interpolation in the second group only could have been possi c, u i mus mvc 

been checked after its close scrutiny by Patanjali. 

(4) Dhatupajha (list of verbal stems divided into ten main subclasses), w lie l in 

substance goes back to Panini; 60 

(5) the main body of the description, with the three types of consonants c assi icd 
above, which, according to the author of Svarasiddhantacandrika, has 3981 Sutras. 
Siddhantakaumudi has 3965, Bohtlingk’s edition contains 3983, Keilhorn observed 
that the text given in the Kasika has twenty more sutras, 62 which is really cither an 
increase in number and not in substance (by applying the principle of splitting one 
sutra into two), or, by introducing some Varttika as a sutra, there were a few varia¬ 
tions noted even by Patanjali, e.g. “akver” for “prakver”. 63 There are only a few 
instances of variation in order from that preserved in Kasika, (i) A. 1.1.29-37 to come 
after VIII.4.67 according to Nagesa, 64 and (ii) A. VIII.4.58-63 to come after VIII.4.52 
according to Patanjali. 


0.3.2. The erroneous argument of H. Skold that only those sutras are authentic 
which have been commented upon by Patanjali falls flat 65 when one looks at it from 
the angle of real purpose of the Mbh. The Mbh. is not a sutra to sutra commentary; 
it aims at an exposition of only those sutras that needed clarification or defense. 
Nevertheless Skold’s observation that the last sutra (VIII.4.68) is extraneous to the 
A. seems to be well-founded, as this sutra only gives a phonetic observation that is not 
relevant to the analysis, and also for another reason, viz., that the preceding sutra 
(according to Kasika) contains the auspicious word “ udaya ”, to mark the close of the 
book. To deduce from the concordance of the Candra Vyakarana that A.1.2.53-57 
are spurious 66 would be erroneous, inasmuch as they constitute some of the most 
important innovations in linguistic theory, without which it would not be possible to 
follow Panini. For example Paninian idea of non-temporal tense structure referred 
to in Kasika on A.II.4.21, IV.3.115 and VI.2.14, corroborate the evidence for authen¬ 
ticity of A.1.2.57. 


0.3.3. It has already been proved beyond doubt that, with the exception of a negli- 


59 Mbh. on II.1.59: “Srenyadayah pathyante, krtadirakftiganah”. See also J.A.O.S., pp. 47-61: “On 
an accretion and transposition in the Ganapatha”. 

60 A. B. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 430. 

81 Svarasiddhanta Candrika, p. 3, verse 15. 

62 Indian Antiquary, XVI, p. 184. 


Mbh. on A.IH.2.134, also some additional variants referred to in Kasika on A III 3 78 IV 1 117 

Y 1 :!- 15 ^ and , Y}- 2 i 34; in Padamafljari on A.IV.3.118 and IV.4.88; and in Siddhantakaumudi on 
A.V.2.64 and V.2.68. 


64 Nagesa -Laghu Sabdendusekhara on A.1.11.32. 

“, H : , Sk0 ' d ’ "Tl* «« sum, vm.4 68 could have been introduced into it by 

uponfn Mbh.“ S “ P ' 23 ' ° r400 ° '»'• »>'» have been commented 


66 L. Bloomfield, Language, V, p. 274. 
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gible number of instances, the entire grammar is one complete whole. 67 The only 
objection is as to the Pratyahara Sutras. Skold, taking the clue from Breloer, has 
unnecessarily tried to compare this arrangement with the arrangement of the Prati- 
sakyas and to show that these sutras have no connection with the main body of 
description. 68 But a close scrutiny of the interrelationship between this list and the 
grammar in the next chapter will show how inseparable they are. 

0.3.4. The main reason as to why the text of the A. remained almost intact was its 
oral character of transmission, and this was also the main factor in 

(i) bringing confusion at the point where the end of a sequence of rules coming 
under one heading had to be assumed, inasmuch as the definitional circumflex accent 
marking the jurisdiction of a heading got lost, 69 

(ii) misconstruing of rules wherever the extent of continuity of a particular re¬ 
curring feature (anuvrtti) had to be assumed after a lapse of time, 70 

(iii) splitting up of sutras into different ways, in order to seek their clearer appli¬ 
cation, 

(iv) destroying the hierarchical levels in the analysis and making the description 
appear as linear, 

(v) and thus creating an occasion for framing new rules of interpretation (Pa- 
ribhasa). 

0.3.5. It was a matter of doubt, even with the 12th-century A.D. commentator 
Kaiyata, whether the A. was fully accented with three accent marks or whether it was 
read in monotone. Nagesa, commenting on Kaiyata, accepted the view that the A. 
was fully accented. 71 Patanjali, while explaining the occurrence of /c/ as word final 
in his Mbh. on A.I.1.1., has remarked that the A. is a scripture, so it is in a different 
language, but at the same time, being an analysis of the common language, is itself a 
common language. 72 On the very face of it this explanation seems to be more apolo¬ 
getic than convincing. The convincing reply would have been that the Sandhi rules 
apply to the indicatory letters, only so far as they do not make them undifferentiable. 
Probably the tradition of recitation of the A. split into two different ways, one reciting 
it in a monotone (as is confirmed by the Eastern tradition of reciting the Satapatha 
Brahmana in monotone to this day), and the other trying to preserve the accent. In 
the course of time the former swept over the latter, and the commentaries became 
more concerned with the written rather than the oral form. So the validity of the 

67 L. Bloomfield, Language , V, p. 274: “Although Panini’s work has a history behind it, it is the 
achievement of one man”. 

68 H. Skold, Papers on Panini , pp. 18-22. 

69 E.g. it is sometimes not clear, which is the main heading and which one is the sub-heading within 
it. 

70 E.g. the controversy over the continuity of context from A.1.1.16 to 1.1.19 is only due to this factor, 

71 S. P. Chaturvedi, “On the original text of Panini”, N.l.A. , I, pp. 562-569. 

72 Mbh. on A.I.1.1. 
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rules, like A.I.3.2 (prescribing that the nasalized vowels of the forms in the description 
are realized as zero) or A.I.6.56 (prescribing that the words listed before the utterance 
“riSvarah” in the sutra “adhiriSvare”, A.I.4.97, are designated as indeclinable, 
“nipata”) had to be assumed on the authority of the oral tradition. The numbering 
of the sutras is therefore a later phenomenon, the earlier form can be assumed to be 
some sort of juncture which served the function of grouping the rules within one part 
of a chapter. Another important point to be noted is that the A. for definitional 
purposes prescribes as circumflex and all the three accents, acute grave. 73 Which 
syllable will be marked by a definitional circumflex accent in a rule (making it a 
heading rule) or which one by a definitional circumflex or grave accent in a polysyl¬ 
labic verbal stem, is nowhere mentioned in the A. This has to be assumed. One 
might guess for an initial circumflex accent in a heading rule to serve as a well-defined 
boundary, but about the accent in the verbal form there is no clue. 

It is therefore desirable that a visual structure of the memory-image of the A. be 
reconstructed through the use of appropriate notational symbols. The following 
chapters are an attempt in this direction. 


0.4. THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE A. 


0.4.0. Treating the three constants, the Pratyahara, the Ganapatha as the Dhatupatha 
as the index register, the main body of the grammar has its arrangement based on the 
following broad principles: 

Book I: General definition and rules of interpretation. 

(i) The definitions and rules of interpretation applicable universally and cumu¬ 
latively to the grammar throughout are brought together in 1-3; 

(ii) those where the principle of the following overruling the preceding rule has to 
be adhered to, are brought together in 4., still they are not of the type of defi¬ 
nitions and rules of interpretation confined to one section. 


Book II: Substitution and purpose of declension. 

(i) Substitution of more than one form by a compound form in 1-2, the treatment 
of the Tatpuru?a (determinative) compound both in 1 and 2, is to demonstrate 
the purpose of two-way contrast, and Avyavibhava (adverbial) versus the rest 
and Tatpurufa versus the rest following it; 

of various types of relational concepts enumerated in 
A.I.4 and at the level of declension in 3; 

specific rules about gender and number in compound formations, morpho- 
logically condmoned irregular alternants of morphs, both non-zero and zero 


(ii) 

(iii) 


n See A.I.3.I1, 1.3.12,1.3.72, 
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Book III: Primary suffixes. 

(i) The general features of a suffix (a) the primary suffixes addablc to both verbal 
and non-verbal stems forming a secondary verbal stem, (b) the primary 
suffixes addablc to the ten classes of verbal stems as a marker of their active 
sense, (c) the primary suffixes addablc to the verbal stems forming a non¬ 
verbal stem but functioning simultaneously as rcplacivcs of conjugational 
forms, the agent-marker primary suffixes in 1; 

(ii) object-marker primary suffixes addablc to the verbal stem forming a non¬ 
verbal stem, with or without a compounding; tense-marker suffixes in 2; 

(iii) exceptions to general rules of tense and suffixes indicating action and concepts 
other than agent or object in 3; 

(iv) primary suffixes forming an indeclinable non-verbal stem, conjugational 
suffixes and their allomorphy in 4. 

Books IV-V: Suffixes addable to the non-verbal stem forming secondary stem and 
declensional suffixes (substitution by secondary formation). 

(i) Feminine-forming suffixes and declensional suffixes, secondary suffixes in¬ 
dicating the concept of apatya (family-name) in IV. 1; 

(ii) secondary suffixes to serve as substitution for various transformation models 
in IV.2-V.4. 


Books VI-VII: Morphophonemics at the word (pada) level. 

(i) Reduplication and its types, reduction, augmentation or infixation, vowel- 
Sandhi, vowel-accent shift in VI. 1.2; 

(ii) non-representation by zero and stem-alternation in compound formations in 
VI.3; 

(iii) stem-alternation in suffixation in VI.6; 

(iv) suffix-alternation in VII. 1-1-50; 

(v) stem-alternation in suffixation in the rest of VII. 


Book VIII: Miscellaneous. 

(i) Doublets and sentence morphophonemics in 1.0; 

(ii) residue of the rest of the grammar in 2-4, again is a proof of the fact that the 
A. had not been written down, and a rearrangement of the material in view of 
unexplained data would have disturbed the structure. So all such features, 
most of which either pertain to irregular allomorphy or external Sandhi, have 
been grouped together in this last part of the book. 


0.4.1. It would thus be obvious that there is apparently a looseness from the visual 
standpoint in this arrangement and also an overlapping, but it is economical in terms 
of memorization. The explanation given by the traditional grammarians for certain 
anomalies is mninly from the point of view of the whole grammar as a scripture 7 * 

u See K s. Hhattflchftrya, “Some anomalies In the A. and their justification", BhOnittva »V./n). Vot. 
XV. 
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rather than a structure. The main trouble with this arrangement was that one had to 
pass through the entire description before one could generate or explain an utteiance. 
This was the main concern of the later grammarians, like Ramacandra and Bhattoji, 
who rearranged the A. in a manner, so that in every chapter one might reach the final 
stage of representation. But this arrangement again had to be supplemented by 
additional notes on the original order of the sutras. So it did not work well. The re¬ 
arrangement called for the purpose of modern linguistic application should separate 
the levels and break the classifications so as to fit neatly into the general framework, 
but should still keep close to the order of Panini. In other words, the classification 
should be more exclusive, such as: 

I. Symbols and their Significance. 

II. Tactic concepts and their representation. 

III. Substitution-types and compounds. 

III. Sentence types. 

IV. Morpheme classes: 

(i) Stem: (1) Verbal, (2) Non-verbal: (a) declinable, (b) indeclinable. 

(ii) Suffixes: (1) addable to 1 and 2, (2) addable to 1 to make it a non-verbal 
stem, (3) addable to 1 to make it a finite verb, (4) addable to 2 to make it a 
secondary non-verbal stem, (5) addable to 2 to make it an inflected word. 

V. Morphophonemics: 

(i) Internal, 

(ii) External. 


0.4.2. Panini did not add a single illustration to any of his rules, because, as rightly 
observed by Patanjali, he dealt with the pattern of formation and found out the 
relation between various elements. 75 His purpose was purely structural and his 
audience was then native speaker of language, well-versed in the tradition of gramma¬ 
tical description. So he did not concern himself with illustrations or phonetic details 
which had no relevance to the description. 


.5. THE PHASES IN THE LATER DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACINI SCHOOL 

0.5.0. The First Phase. - As stated above, Panini wrote only the Sutra i P ^ • 

ciple underlying the description, and presumably he must have transmitted ^ 
tradition of a detailed commentary on his aphorisms fwalbv trans «d an oral 
break-up of every aphorism, (2) .he' 0) - 

where it does not apply; and (4) the continuity of elements from f 6 UStratl ° ns 
risms,« He was foiiowed by Va j5 py 5 ya na , Vyddi aud rau 5 ka^du“ 8 ££ 

75 Mbh. 1.11. 

7 ‘ Mbh. I.II: “Nahi Sutratacva SabdahoratimHv-w,. i • • 

carcapadani vyakhyanam. vrdhiradaic iti. Kirn tarhhidah-!™ tarh ‘ Vy5kh y ana 'asca ... na kevalani 
it ye tat samuditam vyakhyanam bhavati”. aharanam, pratyudaharariam vakyadhyahara 
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Varttika of Katyayana. 77 Vyadi is said to be the author of the Sahgraha , a work 
comprising hundred-thousand verses as well as the rules of interpretation, commented 
on by Nagesa BhaUa (or Nagoji). Patanjali based his Mbh. on the commentary of 
Vyadi, who is also said to be a younger contemporary of Panini. The tradition 
appears to have faced some sort of discontinuity for some time, otherwise the wide 
divergence between Panini and Katyayana, as observed by Goldstucker 78 could not 
have been possible. This divergence is accounted for on two more reasons: first, 
Katyayana is said to belong to the Aindra School, 79 and second, he was a southerner. 80 

Katyayana s purpose was not only to doubt the validity of the rules of Panini with 
reference to the language in use in his time and area, but also to give alternative 
modifications as addenda, whichever proper, to the rules of Panini. Except for some 
of his comments, which probably might have been citations from predecessors, he 
wrote his commentary in prose. The main points of divergence between Panini and 
Katyayana are: 

(i) Katyayana uses different terms like svara (for a-C) vyahjana ( h-L ), samanak?ara 
(for a-K), bhavantl (for LAT), adyatani (for LUN), which must have been in use in 
earlier schools of Pratisakhyas and revived by him. This shows that Katyayana 
could not understand properly the real significance of the definitional terms of 
Panini, as opposed to terms which has to be restated in terms of their functional 
behaviour. 

(ii) He may be said to be the propounder of the theory of aspects ( upagraha ) and 
treat atmenepada (middle voice) and parasmaipada (active voice), not as grammatical 
concepts but merely cover-symbols for two groups of conjugational suffixes. 81 
Panini had nowhere mentioned this term (upagraha). Though Kasika finds the 
occurrence of this term (but of course not in this sense) in a variant reading of A.VI.2. 
134, it is obvious from the order of treatment in Panini that, according to him, 
atmanepada and parasmaipada are not endings but tactic relational units. 

(iii) Katyayana took / to be a phonetic element, 82 rather than a morphophonemic 
element as taken by Panini, keeping in consonance with his own definition of lopa 
(zero) as disappearance of a varna (a phonetically distinctive unit) in Vajasaneya 
Pratisakhya (I.161). 83 This shows that not only was he obsessed by semantics, but 
also by phonetics. For Panini / was not only a phoneme, but also a morphophonemic 


77 Varttika 35 on A.I.2.62 for Vajapyayana, on A.I.2.64 for Vyadi, 3 on A. VIII.4.48 for Pauskarasadi. 

78 Divergence pointed out by Goldstucker on the following grounds: (1) Paninian forms had be¬ 
come obsolete; (2) Meanings had become obscure; (3) Literature known to Katyayana had not been 
known to Panini; (4) Writers contemporary or little separated in time from Panini are looked upon 
by Katyayana as very ancient, e.g. Yajnavalkya (Panini reprint, pp. 94-120). 

79 S. K. Belvalker, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, pp. 10-11. 

80 Mbh. I: “Priyataddhita hi Daksinatyah”. 

81 See Varttika on A.IH.1.40 and UI.2.127, and also K. A. S. Iyer, “On the Concept of Upagraha 
among the Vaiyakaranas" , J.O.R., XXIII, pp. 79-88. 

82 See Va. on A.1.1.9: “ Rkara/karayoh savarnasahjha vaktavya". 

83 “ Varnasyadarsanam lopali 
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classifier, so .ha. / a. .he end of the root gam could serve .he purpose of adding -u- 

3 ^v) WWana had (in order to include new forms which had gained currency by 
his time) to give additional rules or lists. 

(v) He also questioned the validity of certain rules (which were later defended by 
Patanjali), mainly because he did not follow the line of Panini s argument. 

Patanjali, who is a successor of Katyayana, was probably intercepted by a num er 
of other grammarians, namely, Bharadvajiya, Saunaga, Kunaravadava, Vadava, 
Sauryabhagavat, and Kuni, but he based his commentary most on the Sangraha of 
Vyadi. His date is 150 B.C. 84 Patanjali wrote an exhaustive commentary on the A. 
with threefold purpose, firstly to defend Panini against Katyayana, wherever Ka¬ 
tyayana appeared to him unreasonable; secondly, to discuss threadbare the rationale 
of the algebra of Panini; and thirdly, to add his own desiderata (isti) to Panini’s 
Sutras. He commented only on about 1700 Sutras, as the others appeared to him too 
obvious to need an explanation. 

He was an easterner. According to the traditions recorded in the Rajatarangini 
and the Vakyapadiya, the text of the Mbh. had become so hopelessly corrupt in the 
time of king Abhimanyu of Kasmira, that only one authentic manuscript of it existed 
throughout India. 85 


Patanjali is noted for the clarity and comprehension of exposition, and the Paninian 
School treats Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali to be a continuous line of “sages of 
grammar” (munitrayi), so that it is not Panini alone who is to be studied, but Panini 
as understood by Katyayana and Patanjali. This no doubt, enriched the grammatical 
tradition, but it also helped in a good deal of confusion regarding the original plan of 
the A. and subsequent divergence from Panini. As will be seen later in this presenta¬ 
tion, the explanations and new interpretations become essential, not so much as a 
help in understanding Panini but as the synthetic tradition of the first phase, cul¬ 
minating in Patanjali’s Mbh. The Mbh. was commented on by Bhartrhari (the author 
of Vakyapadiya) - unfortunately the work now is lost - and by Kaiya(a (Pradipa) 
and Nagesa (Udyota), and continued to be an important treatise on the A. as well as 
an independent work on the science of grammar. 


0.5.1. The Second Phase. - An attempt to revive the tradition of Panini was made bv 
Candragomin towards the and of the fifth century. He went even farther to the extent 

of improving upon Patjinfs analysis, trying to make explicit what was implicit in .hi 
A. He was attacked by the traditional grammarians P t in the 

diligent analysis of the works of the ,hr«sals^1,'.TIV ^ 
Candragomin tried to find in the Paninian grammar were’alrea’dv •' m def ' CtS aS 

for in the usages of the three sages (jiiapaka) 86 B T i \*w u • u ^ implicitly P rov ‘ded 

fc ynapaica). B. Liebich m his Konkordanz Panini- 

l ££^ 33 “^’ SyUems o' 8 ™** Grammar, pp. 32-33. 

Ibid’, p 35. 
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Candra tried to show that the concordance is a clear evidence for the genuineness of 
the concordant material e e A T 9 st st c.-, j genuineness oi 

mrS) qnH ’ e ' 8 -. A - L2 - 53 ~ 57 Sutras d ° not occur in the Candra gram¬ 

mar and therefore arc spurious. This is rather an erroneous deduction because it 

aZTrom Wntai aC ^rh he ““r faC * ,ha ‘ Qmdra S orai " himsalf is nine centuries 
apart f om Pan ni, and, being a Buddhist, was likely to be obsessed more by the 

logical validity than by the structural concord. Even then, he must be given the credh 

“irr 6 * 

sub norm Th , ® x _ plainmg ever y rule and giving illustrations, norm as well as 
sub-norm. The Kasika marks the peak of the second phase in the development of the 

amnian School, it was followed by a commentary Nyasa by Jinendrabuddhi (8th 
centurjO and another Padamanjari by Haradatta (llth-12th century A.D., probably 
of the Tamil region). The KaSika is clearly inspired by the Candra grammar in such 
a degree, that sometimes it even reads the rule of Panini in conformity with the Candra 
grammar. The second phase is thus marked by an unorthodox analysis of the A., 
with a view to find a logical link between the various parts of the A. This is indeed 
very valuable, as it gives to a modern reader the references and cross-references to 
the algebraic symbols, the jurisdiction of the continuum of the preceding sutras - and 
illustrations (of course, mostly from the extant works like the Mbh.). But at the same 
time this second phase (if we include the Vakyapadiya in this) is also marked by an 
attempt to set up grammar as a system of philosophy. So the linguistic vision is to 
some extent coloured by this trend of philosophization, with the result that the clear 
concept of the first phase, viz., that “ Vyakarana (grammar) is not confined to any 
particular Veda” 89 and that “the grammarians go by what the words present rather 
than by how things really are”, 90 was changed into the idea that “it is common to all 
the systems of philosophy”, and “often an idea belonging to some system of philos¬ 
ophy is made use of to explain and justify a particular idea of grammar”. 91 This 
may be due to the Buddhist influence on the second phase, and is worth investigating 
into. 


0.5.2. The Third Phase . - The third phase starts with the Rupamala of Vimala 
Sarasvati (1330 A.D.), which aims at rearranging the material of the A. in a reverse 
order, i.e., first giving the rules of morphophonemics and then word-formations of 
different types (declension, feminine suffixes, case-relationship, conjugation, primary 
derivation, secondary derivation, and compound). This became the prototype for the 

87 B. Licbich, Konkordanz Pdnini-Candra y “Introduction". 

88 See S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar , p. 38. 

80 See K. A. S. Iyer, “The Point of View of the Vaiydkara(ias % \ J.O.R ., XVIII, pp. S4-96, p. 86; and 
Mbh. on 1.1.58. “Sarvavcdapari$adam hldam Sastram". 

80 Ibid. (K. A. S. Iyer, p. 86) and Mbh. on A.III.1.1: “Sabdapramapaka vayam, Yacchabda aha, 
tadasmakam pramapam". 

81 Ibid (K. A. S. Iyer, p. 86). 
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28 15 th century A.D.) and the most mature 

Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra (of the 0 f Bhattoji Diksita (1630 A.D.). This 
work in this direction, the Siddhanta Kau and their followers, replaced the earlier 
tradition, fostered by the disciples of Bha oj ^ any extraneous discipline. This 
ones by its force of precision and indepen en ^ Eastern U.P. The names of 
is still a living tradition in India, particu a ^ are t h e propounders of the 

NageSa and Kaunda Bhatta are very prominei , ^ Vyakarana). Besides the 

theory of this Neo-grammarian Paninian c ^ nQ Ionger remained a living 

new arrangement necessitated y tie ac ana i yze d before trying to generate 

reality, and the final level of utterance had to be ana y 

forms, the main contribution of the new school is in • 

(1) showing clearly how the rules operate in a specific order and how passing 

through various stages a particular formation is realize , 

(2) redefining every term and process of the A. so as to prove rt to be consistent 

id self-evident; _ .... 


and 


tion of an utterance). 

Thus this school is structuralist on the one hand, and logicist on the other. As 
such this is a matter that has to be investigated both from the viewpoint of structural 
linguistics and symbolic logic. 


0.5.3. The relevance of this brief survey of three phases in this introduction is merely 
to show that Panini and the Paninian School can be studied separately. As stated 
before, the intention is not to go into the details of the school here. 


0.6. SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS ANALYSIS 


0 . 6 . 0 . Symbols used herein (mainly in conformity with the technique of Panini) are 
explained below: 

(1) Italicized words or terms indicate that thev e , 

__ ^ u<u ine " Delong to Sanskrit grammar or 

language, e.g. pada (word); wherever deemed nece^arv „„ c ,• . . , , . 

give within brackets or vice-versa; ^ a " Engllsh 15 

(2) A capital letter, if italicized,’stands for a classifier (U) e g p in mP and if 

with quotation-marks, it stands for a classifier r P nr M « * i ' 8 ‘ ’ ’ 

representing a group, e.g. W in ‘ JH'i , otherwise asdetaifed ^ 0 ^°^ Ph ° neme 


Symbols 

S 

The symboliz^it standTfnT - 

Illustration 

BV 

Verbal Stem 

sup 

B 

B„ 

I 

TV 

Non-verbal Stem 

bhu 


kavi 

alam 

JD 

Derivational 

sU (Nom. sing.) 
tavyaT 
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Symbols 

The symbolized it stands for 

Illustration 

SBV 

Suffix addablc to BV 

tavyaT 

SB 

Suffix addablc to B 

TaP 

SBV - BV 

Suffix addablc to BV to form a BV 

saN 

P 

Pada (word, inflected form) 

rfimal'i, karotl 

Po 

Indeclinable word 

krtvei 

p. 

Finite verb form 

tiffhati 

p 2 

Non-verb form 

rdmah 

< > 

Scmemic entity or entities 

bfuiva 

{ } 

Morphemic entity or entities 

suP 

II II 

Morphophoncmic entity or entities 

n of ana 

1 1 

Phonemic entity or entities 

a of a-K 


Replacement or alternant for 

zero ~ su-P 

- (hyphen between 
two letters) 

A group (pratyahara) 

a-K 

0 

Zero 


i 

After 


i 

Before 



0.6.1. Abbreviations used are given below: 


A. 

— 

As(adhyayi 

aug. 

= 

augment 

Mbh. 

= 

Mahabhasya 

nom. 

= 

nominative 

Pari 

= 

Paribhasendu-sekhara 

gen. 

= 

genitive 

Ka. 

= 

Kasika 

loc. 

= 

locative 

JAOS 

= 

Journal of the American 

accus. 

= 

accusative 



Oriental Society 

ag. 

= 

agent 

S.K. 

= 

Siddhanta Kaumudi 

poss. 

= 

possessive 

Va. 

— 

Varttika 

instr. 

= 

instrumental 

JOR 

— 

Journal of Oriental Research 

abl. 

= 

ablative 

Lg. 

— 

Language (Journal) 

dat. 

= 

dative 

I.C. 

— 

Indian Culture (Journal) 

chand. 

= 

chandas (Vedic dialect) 

N.I.A. 

— 

New Indian Antiquary 

gr- 

= 

variation according to other 

I.H.O. 

_ 

Indian Historical Quarterly 



grammarians 

I. A. 

—■ 

Indian Antiquary 

* 

= 

implicit through context 







CHAPTER 1 


THE NATURE OF RULES OF PACINI 


1.0. THE GENERAL FEATURES OF A PANINIAN RULE 


Panini composed his rules in the Sutra style which is defined as one W11C * | s * c 
but unambiguous, concise but comprehensive, impersonal and objective . 1S 
style was a fashion of his age and was used for the doctrination of the vaiious p n o 
sophical and liturgical texts. In a certain way this style is just the counterpart of the 
expository style of the Brahmanas, where a simple statement had to be supported by 
a string of illustrations and episodes, and quite often by speculative explanations. 
This is also different from the style of the Upanisads in as much as it does not follow 
the repetetive technique employed in them for the sake of emphasis and also of 
paradox which gives a mystical colour to them. 

The Sutra style is marked by 

(1) an absence of verb predicates (which are either implied or expressed by the 
non-verbal predicate); 

(2) a careful avoidance of repetition of the same term in a string; 

(3) use of technical terms which are defined in the introduction and which are 
pertinent only for the particular subject; 

(4) use of technical devices which help in making out the sense; and 

(5) abstraction from a series of observations through categorization. 

Panini’s style is still more specialized than that of the other treatises, as it is not a 
chain of logical arguments and counter arguments but a full description of an organ¬ 
ized mass of concrete data from a living speech (in other words, it is an abstraction 
in scientific and not philosophical terms). Panini had therefore to be utterly clear 
and at the same time he had not the obligation to give reasons for the arrangement. 
He therefore devised algebraic notations and assigned functions to them. He cauti¬ 
ously avoided every chance to define anyone of his classifications or symbols in terms 
of some extralinguistic definition. Either he gave a distributional definition or an 
enumerational definition, e.g., he classifies the suffixes (addable to the non-verbal 
stem. viz. the feminine, the declensional and the secondary derivational suffixes) on 
the basis of their distribution class pratipadika (non-verbal stem)* or after having 


1 

a 


“Alpakfaramasandigdhaw sdravad viivatomukham Asthobhamawvadvanco 
A.IV.1.1 "Nyap pratipadikat" read with A.IV.1.2 and A.IV.l .76. ^ 


sutratp sutrayido vidufy 
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defined the verbal stems and affixes by listing, he defines the non-verbal stem as the 
meaningful element which is neither a verbal stem nor an affix. 3 In order to obtain 
maximum economy in audial terms, he employed the following devices. 

(1) Definition (Sanjna) of 

(a) grammatical terms already in use by relational function as in the case of kartf 
(agent) and karma 5 (goal), or by enumeration under one heading as in the case of 
avyayibhava 6 (adverbial compound), or by listing as in the case of dhatu 1 (verbal stem), 
or by substitution by an element sharing common function as in the case of the 
secondary verbal 8 and non-verbal stems, 9 or by elimination as in the case of non¬ 
verbal stems, 10 or by grouping a common feature of substitution, elision or augmenta¬ 
tion under one heading as in the case of guna 11 (strong grade) or lopa 12 (elision), 

(b) algebraic notation to denote 

(i) a group of forms by means of joining the first of the first member (which is real) 
and the last of the last member (which is unreal) as in the case of pratyahdras 13 
(morphophoneme groups), viz., 

Ha - N x H > Ha i u// >/ a a d 3 a a a 3 

i l h * t h 

u u u 3 U a 1 % I 

each representing the 3 pitch levels or in the case of declensional suffixes sup , 14 viz., 


P } > 1/sU 

au 

Jas 

am 

auT 

Sas 

Ta 

bhyam 

bhis 

tie 

bhyam 

bhyas 

tiasl 

bhyam 

bhyas 

tias 

os 

dm 

tii 

os 

suP H 


(ii) a group of forms or functions by the abstraction of common feature of representa- 

3 A.I.2.45 read with 1.2.46. 

4 A.I.4.54 read with A.I.4.55. 

5 A.I.4.49 read with A.I.4.50-52. 

6 A.H.1.6-21 as definition of A.II.1.5. 

7 A.I.3.1 “ bhuvadayo dhatavah (bhu etc. are dhatu ).” 

8 A.n.1.32 “ sanadyanta dhatavah (forms ending in suffixes san etc. are dhatu):' 

9 A.I.2.46 “ krttaddhitasamasafca (forms ending in primary and secondary suffixes and compound 
forms are also pratipadika non-verbal stems).” 

10 A.I.2.45 “ arthavadadhaturapratyayah pratipadikarp (That which has a meaning and which neither 
a verbal stem nor an affix is a non-verbal stem).” 

11 A.I.1.2 ", adeh guna#' (a e o are called guna - strong grade substitution)”. 

12 A.I.1.60 read with 1.1.61, 

13 Siva Sutra 1. 

A.IV.1.2. 


14 
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tion as in the case of zero (lopti) called LU applying to three types of Zero, viz., $LU 
LVK LUI m or in the ease of feminine sufiixA'/ standing for MiP ftiS ftiN in A.1V.1.1. 
Hereafter such groups will be symbolized by an X placed after them. 

(iii) a group of forms by the common initial or final morphophoneme as u in 
A.111.1.125 by the force of A.l.1.72, hereafter such groups will be symbolized by an 
X preceding them in final or - following them if initial. 

(iv) a group of forms by the common morphemic classifier (it) as in the ease of 
$ tl[) $yaN $LU inn Situ So StiaM 10 being grouped as ^-marked class (sharing all the 

functions of $), . . 

(v) a particular element in a group of elements having a definite function assigned 

to it which cannot be statable precisely by a lexical word, the function having no 
relevance in the semantic area, such as bha (internal component) 17 or // (final syl¬ 
lable) 18 or ghu standing for the verbal stems del dim (excluding duP ). 10 

In order to distinguish the sounds used as algebraic symbols from the real sounds 
of the language, Panini used either the device of an additional feature of nasalization 
as in the ease of vowel algebraic symbols, 20 or the defined location of these sounds 
especially when they arc consonants or a group of sounds. 21 In order to make these 
symbols of his metalanguage look unambiguous and transparent, he does not apply 
his own rules of Sandhi wherever they can bring ambiguity, e.g., he retains final C,N 
in his metalanguage words against his own rule A.VIII.2.30 (demanding an alteration 
with the corresponding velar). However, he applies sandhi rules on these symbols so 
long as there is no chance of confusion either due to context or uniqueness, e.g., in 
A.IV.1.1 “ ftyaP pratipadikat” ;lhe break-up of ftyaP into til + aP is warranted by the 
context, there being no Ni- or -aP group of forms in that context. Even then some¬ 
times the confusion is inevitable in an oral transmission, as in A.IV.1.4 AjadyaTa$Tdp 
(Pap added to that which belongs to the group starting with aja and which ends in 
-a), it might be doubted whether the term ajadi refers to “that which beginning with 
a vowel {a-Cy or “that which begins with aja". In fact the significance of the second 
condition (ending in -a) becomes redundant in view of the fact that all the words in 
the ajadi group end in -a. In such cases (which are very rare and will be pointed out 
when a detailed presentation is given) the clarity of meaning is ensured by the inten¬ 
tion of the author from his following illustration, in this case, being not to enlist a 
form for the purpose of feminine formation on the basis of the initial feature of a base 
form. 

(2) Rules of application or interpretation (the mode of operation) of the rules in 
general ( paribhasa ) are of five kinds: 

16 A.I.1.60,1.1.61,1.1.63. 

18 A.UI.1.68-83. 

17 A.I.4.18-19. 

18 A.I.1.64. 

19 A.I.1.20. 

3,0 A.I.3.2. 

A.I.3.3-8. 


21 
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(1) Rules determining order and successive force or application, e.g., A.I.4.2 

(vipratisedhe param karyam), the later rule is to be enforced when there is a contra¬ 
diction of a former rule by a later rule. ff . 

(2) Rules determining the environment and target of operation, e.g., A. . . ’ 1 
A.I.1.67 (locative singular case ending indicates the following, the ablative singu ar 

case ending indicates the preceding environment). 

(3) Rules determining the jurisdiction of a chain of rules, e.g., A.I.3.11 (t te tea mg 
of a description is marked by the boundary of a circumflex accent). 

(4) Rules explaining the use of symbols, e.g., A.1.1.70-72. 

(5) Rules defining the structure of the analysis, e.g., A.I.1.62 (even thougi t e 
affix is realized as zero, the functions assigned to its classifers are to be brought in 
operation). 

The rules which are applicable to the entire analysis have been placed in Chapters 
I and II, whereas those applicable to only a part of the description have been placed 
in the concerned part of the book. In the present study, however, they have all been 
grouped together. With passage of time, and due to discontinuity in tradition, 
obscurity in application of the rules and some other rules of application crept in on 
the basis of (1) their implicitness in Panini’s own usage ( jnapaka ), (2) their validity 
derived front common sense (laukika nyaya), and (3) thier self-evident nature (vaca- 
nika ), 22 had to be framed by the successors of Panini. 

Most of these rules were propounded either by Katyayana or Patanjali, but some 
more additions were made. 23 Later on Nagesa Bhatta in his Paribhasendusekhara 
has critically examined all such rules of application. A great number of these 
rules throw more light on the tradition of interpretation of Panini than on Panini 
himself. 24 So in the main body of the present study only such derived rules of ap¬ 
plication have been added to the list of Panini’s explicit rules, which seem to apply 
to Panini’s language. The rest of them have been ignored. 


(3) Chain technique ( anuvrtti ) in order to effect maximum economy operating through 

(a) a heading indicated by a circumflex accent, which in turn itself can be a sub¬ 
heading of a main heading, e.g., A.III.1.1 “ pratyayat ” (Affixes) is the main heading 
which runs through the chapters III-V, but A.1II.1.91 “ dlidtoh ” (after a verbal root) 
is a subheading, of which again A.III.2.84 "bhute" (to indicate the past sense) is a 
sub-sub-heading; thus the clear demarcation of the continuity of one particular head¬ 
ing or sub-heading is a following heading or subheading, and within its jurisdiction 
this has “the pervasive force of elucidating just as a bright shining lamp illuminates 
a whole house”. 25 

(b) a complete continuity brought by the particle “ca” (= and) “just as a piece of 

28 F. Kielhom, Paribhasendusekhara, Part II, p. iv “Preface". 

22 Ibid., p. i. 

24 Ibid., p. xxiil. 

25 Mbh. on A. 1.1.49: "Kalcidekadesasthah sarvatii Saslraniabhijralayatiyatha ynnlipah sarvani 
veimdbhijvalayati." 
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, f nnp nlace to the other’ , 26 e.g., A.1.4.54 {sva- 
wood is through a rope dragged from one^P } followed b y A.I.4.55 {tat- 

tan,rah kartd = the agent is one which is n P ^ ^ ageQt) being j oined 

prayojako hetus ca = and that which is the md Qf ^ < agenf is also ‘ agent >„ 

by “ca” (and) carries the force that ‘ the indirect di rule and joini 

(c) a partial continuity brought by taking only part oi a f & rnn . J . f 8 

it with the following rule, 27 e.g., only the karmana. etc. ( rom 

A.III.1.7 is taken as a continuum in the succeeding rule A.IIL1.8 and not the rest 

“dhatoh” (after a verbal stem). ... ... 

(d) an interrupted continuity (like the hopping of a frog - man, u ap uti) operating 
after an intervention, e.g., from A.III.1.8 - sup a atmanah KyaC (a ter a ec ensional 
form KyaC is added to indicate the desired goal of itself), everything continues in the 
following A.III.1.9 - KamyaCca (and also KamyaC ); but in the following A.III.1.10 
upamanaddcare (to indicate the sense of one’s goal functioning like something else), 
the suffix KyaC, and not KamyaC, is added. 

This chain technique became a real problem when the oral tradition had been 
broken, and the exact boundary of one chain became at times confused. But if the 
exact significance of the particles and their placement in the rules is closely looked 
into, we find the clue to the exact force of continuity. In the following chapter, 
“Application of rules”, this has been dealt in detail. 


(4) The use of third person singular conjugational form of a verb to indicate a trans¬ 
formational kernel sentence model, where the exact connotation cannot be made 
clear otherwise (the use of a conjugational form otherwise is conspicuous by its 
absence in Panini), e.g., A.Y.1.16 “tadasya tadasmin syad iti ” (that may “belong to 
this or that may be in this - to serve as a substitute for these two kernel sentences 
secondary derivational suffixes X, X 2 ... are added to the member of the class “this”)! 




— ur 1HH RULES 


The rules fall broadly under two categories: 

(a) those that pertain to the technique of descrinti™ . • . . 

(definition), (n) paribhdsd (application) which includes a ’ mdude ^ sa ^ na 

(iii) headings and subheadings that include the kernel TV* technique) ’ and 

(b) those that pertain to the description itself. ^ Wfen:ed t0 ab ° Ve; 

Both of these rules are further classifiable as follows- 

(i) General rule (utsarga), 

(ii) Exception (apavada), which can be either obi- 

optional replacement ( vibhd?a), or partial var re P lacem ent (atidesa), or 

analysis (Vedic text, Vedic ritual or dialects). natl ° n “ the non - core language of 

*' Ibid - : “aparodhikaro yatha rajjvaavasa hn^u , 

" ML: tadvad arnkpsyatecakHrepa'' 

sage yoga upati^hate.” 
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Again from the point of view of force or order of operation, another classification 
has been rightly made by Patanjali: (1) the inner layer rule (antarahga), and (2) the 
outer layer rule ( bahirahga ). The layering is structurally comparable to that of 
“constituents” in modern linguistics. For details, the famous article “Immediate 
Constituents” by Rulon Wells in Readings in Linguistics may be looked into. 

The detailed analysis of the technical rules follows in the following chapter. So 
here it may be sufficient to indicate only that the rules operate in a string in the A., 
so that one has to go on and on, till one reaches the end of the A, e.g., in order to 
generate a feminine nominative singular form from the verbal stem bhii (= to be 
existent) and to indicate that which pertains to its past action, we have to operate 
with the following technical rules: 

(1) bhii is a verbal stem from A.I.3.1. 

(2) It can take a primary suffix under the heading A.III.1.1, subheading A.III.1.91, 
suffix defined by III. 1.2.4, primary suffix defined by A.III.1.93: bhii + krt (primary 
suffix). 

(3) It takes optionally a past tense action primary suffix after a verbal stem through 
the force of A.III.2.84, which is one of the two (Kta and KtavatU ) from A.I.1.26 
particularized by A.III.3.114, viz., Kta, and makes the form a neuter gender from 
through A.III.3.114 itself > thus bhii + nisthd (past participle (krt) bhu + Kta 
(neuter gender stem formative). 

(4) The stem thus formed is non-verbal through A.I.2.45 read with A.1.2.46. 
(bhu + Kta ) is a nonverbal stem (neuter). 

(5) the whole becomes a constituent for a secondary derivational suffix (taddhitd) 
through the force of A.IV.1.1 read with A.IV.1.46 and A.IV.1.82 (((bhu + Kta) 
pratipadika (non-verbal stem) — neut.) + taddhitd). 

(6) This suffix is ‘ TH’aK through the force of A.IV.1.1 read with A.IV.1.61, and 
and forms the whole as a non-verbal stem again through the force of (4) above 
> (((bhii + Kta)prat. neut.) + ‘TH’aK) non-verbal stem. 

(7) This whole constituent takes a feminine suffix V/P by the force of A.IV.1.1 
read with A.IV.1.3 and A.IV.1.15 > (((((bhu + Kta) prat, neut.) + ‘TH aK non¬ 
verbal stem) + NiP). 

(8) This whole constituent singular takes sU for the nominative through the force 
of A.I.4.54 read with II.3.46, A.I.4.102-104 > (((((bhu + Kta.) prat, neut.) + 
‘TH’aK) prat) + ftiP) + sU). Now the morphophonemic operation will start. 

(9) The K of Kta, the K of ‘TH’aK, the V and P of NiP are designated it (classifier) 
and are realized as zero through the force of A.I.3.1-2, 8-9 and A.I.1.60, but each 
one has the following functions to perform (1) K of Kta prevents the garta or vfddhi 
(full or lengthened grade) of the stem; (2) K of ‘TH’aK brings vfddhi (lengthening) of 
the first vowel of the constituent of the secondary suffix through the force of VI. 14.1, 
VII.2.114 read with VII.2.117-118, vrddhi replacement of u in this case being au 
through the force of A.I.1.1,1.1.3,1.1.49-50; (3) the shift of accent is operated between 
the immediate constituents till it reaches the final utterance level. This example will 
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illustrate how one has to operate through the entire corpus of descntpion, before 
reaching the final level of the actual utterance. One has to refer back to general 
technical rules and refer forward to specific rules, exceptions which overrule the force 
of the rule concerned, and one has also to reconstruct the full rule adding the com¬ 
ponents implicit from continuity and context. Thus every rule is closely related with 
the entire framework of the description and cannot be isolated from it. This necessary 
interdependence of the rules is a feature which has kept the A. intactly preserved, 
though in some respects it has also presented an unsurmountable difficulty in applica¬ 
tion, when one does not have the complete grammar at the end of one s fingers. 


1.2. THE MAIN COMPONENTS OF A RULE 

Except for the rules, where a finite verb is needed to illustrate the substitutive trans¬ 
formational model in the 3rd person singular, Panini uses regularly a sentence having 
a non-verb predicate. The sole exception is A.III.3.2, where drsyante (are observed), 
a conjugational form, is a part of the description. This is evidently with the intention 
that the rules enunciate truths based on observation. So they are rather statements 
than injunctions (unlike the type that we find in the Grhya Sutras or the Dlianna 
Sutras). Nor does he ever use the ablative case-ending to indicate a logical syllogism, 
simply bacause his rules are not of the inferential nature. It shows clearly how 
far a linguistic analysis is different from a philosophical discourse. Everywhere 
in his rules the verb-form “is” is implicit, as the rules referring either to technique or 
to the main description are in terms of his own synchronic analysis and not in terms 
of what the form was or what it should be. So the framework of his sentence is 
precisely mathematical, every rule is one step, sometimes an independent step, or the 
beginning of another set of steps, but usually it is dependent on the steps preceding 
and following it, so that his whole grammar is one indivisible statement. The order 
of every word in the rule is important, and so is the inflectional ending of every word. 

The order of the components of a rule: 

(1) The concordant predicate of the term or the feature under definition or de¬ 
scription is placed first, unless a very special indication is intended, as in A.I.1.1, 
where the word vrddhi is placed first, though it is the term under definition because it 
is an auspicious word. This concordant predicate is replaced by words implying 
option (va, vibhdfd ) or exception (na) wherever required. It is also substitutable by its 
expansion into a non-verbal phrase as well as by a non-concordant non-verbal phrase. 

(2) The second in order is the term or the feature under definition or description. 

(3) The third is the conditioning factor for the definition or description, if any. 

(4) The last is either a connective (ca or va or anyatarasyam = and, or) if required. 

Usually one or many of these items are implicit in the context and have to be linked 

up with the statement in the rule concerned. 
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1. Nominative (usually singular) ending indicates the term or feature under definition 
or description. Wherever there is a plural ending, it indicates either a group o 
heterogenous terms or features, or an unlimited number of similar items, e.g., in 
A. IV. 1.76, where the plural ending after taddhita is an indication for inclusion of 
extended formations of the same order and type. The concordant predicate usually 
has a gender, number and case agreement, but sometimes when it represents more 
than one element, it is inflected for number, dual or plural, as the case may be. 

2. Ablative (usually singular) ending marks the feature concerned to be the pre¬ 
ceding environment (A.I.1.67) in terms of tactic concept or actual stem or suffix or 
morphophonemic or phonemic element. Only in A.I.2.53-54, 56, it stands as an 
indication of inferential reasoning. Ablative ending has also been used to indicate the 
general concept of ablation in between the components of a predicate to the de¬ 
scription, e.g., in A.I.1.65 “antyat” has an ablative ending to make it a part of the 


phrase "alah antyat purvali". 

3. Genitive ending after the word functioning as the head of a predicate indicates 
that the feature concerned is the one that is stated as “to be replaced by ; A.I.1.49. 
But like the ablative ending, it functions for its general possessive force after a form 


which is a non-nuclear constituent of a predicate. 

4. Locative ending has four definite functions to perform: 

(a) When it is added to a word signifying some broad heading or area of descrip¬ 
tion, and indicates in the situation or in the occasion ( vl$aya saptami); 

(b) When it is added to a word signifying environment in operation and indicates 

the following one (A.I.1.66); 

(c) when it is added to a word indicating some condition ( nimitta saptami) which 
belongs to the stratum different from that under description; 

(d) when it is added to a preceding element in a primary suffix formation (A.III. 1.92). 

5. Instrumental ending indicates either (a) the other member in a compound, or 
(b) the usual concept of the instrumental. 

The symbols of the metalanguage are also inflected, but they do not follow the 
following descriptive rules, in order to look unambiguous. 

1. The final phoneme, even though in a word final, does not alternate, as required 


by A.VIII.2.30. 

2. The forms, though indeclinable in the actual language, when used as a citation 
form get declensional suffixes, as they do not behave like an indeclinable but as a 
citation form, e.g. katham is inflected for the locative in order to look as the preceding 
environment in a primary derivation (in accordance with the definition A.III.3.143). 

3. The verbal stems are also likewise inflected as non-verbal stem, when treated as 
a citation form, either in the abstract shape in which it is read in the verbal stem list 
(dhatupafha), or in the realizable form, or in the 3rd person singular form of the present 
indicative. 
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4. Some monosyllabic abstract suffix forms like a, Ka are not inflected for nomina¬ 
tive singular, lest they might be confused for forms like as and Kas (A.III.3.102 and 
A.III.3.83). 

5. Some monophonemic symbols have -a added to them whenever this is desired 
from the point of view of pronouncing it in combination, for example every con¬ 
sonant in the Siva Sutras has an -a added to it. Similarly the verbal stems have for 
the same reason -a added to them, e.g., in A.III.3.107 as has -a added to it, in order 
to mark clearly its boundary from the following sranth. 

Thus it will be evident that the various components of a Paninian rule are clearly 
defined in terms of their position and specific structural behaviour, as different from 
the common language. 

The alphabetical indices of grammatical symbols used in the A. are given in the 
indices on pp. 130-172 of the present work. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE TECHNICAL RULES OF PACINI: GROUPING 


2.0. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

2.0.0. The technical rules fall into 2 broad categories: 

(1) those that apply equally to all sections (a) without being overruled by the 
following rules, in case there is contradiction, and (b) those which are overruled; 

(2) those that apply to a particular section. 

The first category of rules is put together in the first two chapters, the second one is 
spread over in the sections concerned. The second category also includes the sectional 
headings and sub-headings. The category (1) (a) and (b) are separated by the rule 
A.I.4.1, after which, whenever the same form gets more than one definitional desig¬ 
nation, it is the later that is applicable and not the former, e.g., A.I.4.59 overrules the 
preceding rule 58, thereby indicating that, when the term upasarga (pre-verb) applies 
to the forms pra etc., the previous designation nipata (enclitic) does not apply, but the 
term preverb (upasarga) does not apply to ca etc. designated nipata in 1.4.57, because 
1.4.59 contradicts only 1.4.58, the immediately preceding rule. 

2.0.1. However, the rules put together in VIII.2.4 till the end of the book, form a 
group in themselves in so far as, 

(i) whenever they seem to contradict a rule in the preceding portions of the book, 
they are ineffective in overruling the earlier one. 

(ii) within this portion itself a later rule does not overrule a former one, except 
when it is an exception to that (general rule). 

(iii) the definitional rules of the first three sections of the first chapter of course do 
apply to this portion, but neither the descriptive rules of the remaining chapters apply 
to this portion, nor such definitional rules which have a specific purpose in relation to 
a rule belonging to the portion between A.I.4.1 and A.VIII.2.1. 

The illustrations discussed in the commentaries on A.VIII.2.1, reveal one thing, 
viz., that the purpose of the tripadi 1 is to provide a layer which is not colinear to the 

1 H E. Buiskool, The Tripadi p. 52: “As to formation at such stage of development as has been 
reached entirely according to sutras contained in I-Vffl, may be started from experience that any sutra 
may apply. Accordingly the further development of such a form may be effected not only according 
to subsequent as well as to preceding sutras, but also according to subsequent or preceding sutras”. 
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rest so that the operations of the remaining part of this book take into effect as if the 
XXL not been in existence, but not vice-versa. It is a sort 

not go into the circle of operations; e.g., after the elision of -y before -u has taken 
place by the force of A.VIII.3.19 in instances like asmm uddhar > asm ay udda 
asnul uddhara and dvau atra > dvdv atra > ^ atra, the operatori of the >Gwa Sandh, 
in the first (by VI. 1.87) and that of the Dirgha (contraction) Sandhi m the second 
(by VI.1.101) cannot take place, simply because the rule of the Tnpadi does not fa 
into the circle. It is a sort of an outer circle which has the force of Pitting a s op ^ 
the circular rotation of operation of rules, but at the same time 1 is 
the inner circle, in as much as it is governed by the general rules under definition and 
application, and also takes into account the operations performed before. 


2.0.2. Panini used this device mainly for two reasons: 

(1) in order to take care of such exceptions which, when put in the circle of earlier 
operations, would have disturbed the circular rotation and would have made the 
statement clumsy; 

(2) in order to take care of the exclusive features of external Sandhi such as sentence 
Sandhi or phrase Sandhi. 


2.i. the Siva sOtra groups 


2.1.0. The Siva Sutras are the first group-formers. The Siva Sutras as given below 
give the chart of phonemes or group of phonemes or classes of phonemes arranged 
in a manner so as to fit in the structure of the analysis in the main body: 



The italicized capital letters are called anubandhas by the traditional grammarians, 
but Panini calls them, by virtue of their occurring as the form-final marker consonant, 
it (A.I.3.2). So, like other such markers or classifiers, they are such notational symbols 
which, though being unreal and therefore disappearing when the actual utterance is to 
be realized (by applying A.I.3.9 read with A.I.1.60), serve to signal either a group of 
forms or their functions. Here we have all the voiceless stops of Sanskrit as markers, 
except T and P, all its nasals except N (instead N is used twice) and all its fricatives 
except 5 and H. Neither Panini nor his commentators have given any due to the 
following features of these notations: 
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(i) the dropping of T, N, P, S from the list of notational symbols; 

(ii) the significance of the order of the notational symbols in each line; 

(iii) the distinction between these group-markers and the other morpheme-classi¬ 
fiers, e.g. the morphophonemic function of accent shift and vowel-gradation applies 
to the suffix aC but not the pratyahara (group) a-C; in the oral tradition this marking 
has some explanation on 

(a) the number of structural groups formed by these group-markers, 

(b) the use of iy at the end of two Sutras (1 and 6), 

(c) the inclusion of h in two Sutras (5 and 14), 

(d) the split between jh, bh and gh, dh, dh and c t t and k, p in the Sutras 8-9 and 

11 - 12 , 

(e) the isolation of / in the Sutra (5), 

(f) the order of the nasals and voiced stops (palatal, labial, velar, retroflex, and 
dental) being different from that of the aspirated voiceless stops (velar, labial, palatal, 
retroflex, and dental) and also of the voiceless unaspirated stops (palatal, retroflex, 
dental, velar, and labial), 

(g) the split between the two categories of fricatives s $ s and h. 

2.1.1. Before an attempt is made to find out the clues for the first three questions 
posed above, it might be useful to examine the traditional explanations on the above 
points (a-g), one by one. The technique of forming such a structural set with the help 
of these markers is: any set formed by a real and an unreal as its first and second 
members represents all the members (including the first) before the unreal, the 
intermediary unreal members automatically dropping out at the level of realization 
of utterance. 2 But though theoretically the number of sets thus formed will be 
3 + 5 + 7 + 9 + 13 + 14 + 19 + 21 + 24 + 29 + 37 + 39 + 42 + 43 = 305 
in all, Panini had use of only of those stated in Table I on p. 42. The total number of 
sets is thus 41; the numerals within brackets indicate the number of groups formed 
with the symbol of the column. 

I 

2.1.2. The notable features of this grouping are: 

(1) no set is formed by the unreal symbol with the immediately preceding real 
symbol as the first member, simply because it is uneconomical as it has to represent 
a group and not an individual member; 

(2) no set is formed with r, U h, gh, k, though they occur as the first member in the 
Sutras 2, 6, 7, 9 and 12 respectively; 

(3) h is grouped twice; because it shares all functions of the sets a-§, a-M, a-N 2 and 
a-T on the one hand and of the jh-L and s-L on the other, its placement before y and 
after h is required for the purpose of excluding it from the y-R; z 

(4) the functionally contrastive and mutually exclusive sets are: 

# A. 1.3.3 read with A. 1.3.9. 

1 KQ. on pratyahara sutra 5. 
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a-K 

VS 

e-C 

(ii) h-S 

VS 

kh-R 

a-C 

vs 

h-L 

y-M 

VS 

jh-L 

a-M 

vs 

jh-L 

y-Y 

vs 

s-L 

a-S 

vs 

kh-R 

m-Y 

vs 

s-L 

e-ti 

vs 

ai-C 

jh-Y 

vs 

s-L 




jh-S 

vs 

kh-R 




jh-S 

vs 

kh-Y 




jh-S 

vs 

j-S 


(5) The following sets have distinct functions assigned to each, though each belongs 


to a larger 

inclusive st («- 

means: subset of): 





i-K 

*— 

a-K 

jh-S 


h-S 

kh-R 

4— 

jh-R 

u-K 

*— 

a-K 

bh-S 

4— 

jh-S 

c-R 

4— 

kh-R 

i-C 

<- 

a-C 

j-S 

4— 

jh-S 

s-R 

4— 

c-R 

e-C 

4- 

a-C 

b-S 

«— 

j-s 

v-L 

4— 

h-L 

ai-C 

4- 

e-C 

v-S 

4— 

h-S 

r-L 

4- 

h-L 

i-N* 

4“ 

a-N 2 

m-Y 

4— 

y-Y 

jh-L 

<- 

h-L 

y-& a 

<— 

i-y 2 

jh-Y 

4— 

y-Y 

s-L 

4— 

h-L 

y-M 

4— 

a-M 

kh-Y 

4— 

jh-Y 




h-M 

4— 

y-M 

jh-R 

4— 

y-R 





(6) The following sets are unique: 
a-T intends to exclude /; 

y-N intends to exclude 3 of the aspirate series (gh dh dh); 

ch-V intends to exclude the velar and labial voiceless stops for some exclusive 
functional operations. 

2.1.3. The functional load of each set is charted on pp. 44-57 below (the A. reference 
is given in Index 1A and the rule is explained in the particular section of description); 
the order is based on the order in the Siva Sutras, the inclusive sets are placed in 
descending order. 

2.1.4. A close scrutiny of the chart will reveal the following facts: 

(1) There is no group that has only one member, as that would defeat the purpose 
of the economy; 

(2) The isolatory position of / not sharing the n ~ n conditioning function with 
other members of the vowel semivowel set, though sharing the rest of the functions 
with it and the repetition of h sharing on one hand the functions of the vowel-semi- 
vowel group and on the other the functions of the noncontinuant consonants and the 
fricatives are unique; 

(3) The usual traditional order of the consonants 

k kh g gh h 


The Siva Sutra Chart 
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the technical rules of pa^jini: grouping 
c cli j jh ri 

l th 4 # v 

t th d dh n 

p ph b bh m 

y r l v s s s It 

is disturbed purposely for the following reasons: 

(a) h has to be placed before and after y-R; simply because its morphophonemic 
behaviour is different from this group in the respect of gemination, though it shares 
functions of the inclusive bigger sets of y-R the first h includes the visarga (the final) 
and the initial allophones, while the second only the medial one, variable with the 

stops (non-labial); . e 

(b) semivowels are placed together in an order which is paralleled by the order ot 
i u r I, with which they morphophonemically alternate (the cross-section between yvr 
and / has already been explained above); also v has been excluded from the functions 
of the r-L group, r to be included in the functional group v-L; 

(c) the nasals have been placed at the head of the other consonants of the series, as 
they behave as continuants; the order nmrinnis intended to exclude n from m-Y, 
and m from h-M ; 

(d) the voiced consonants are placed before the voiceless ones, in order to make 
contrastive groups of voiced vs. voiceless phonemes, voiced vs. voiceless consonants, 
and voiced vd. voiceless stops; the order is similar to that of the nasals, i.Q.jh bh / gh 
dh dh, for similar reasons \jh, bh go with the semivowels for a ~ s alternation, so they 
have to be placed before others, and jh has to be excluded from the group because 
there is no jh ~ j alternation corresponding to bh-S ~ b-S alternation; so that it also 
explains the disturbed order of the voiced unaspirated stop set; 

(e) the voiceless series have been arranged in a different way, though the aspirated 
stops precede the unaspirated ones like the sets referred to in (d) above, simply be¬ 
cause the velar and labial series are to be excluded from the functional set ch-V; 
there is no notation boundary between the aspirated and the unaspirated, because 
there is no distinct function which can be assigned to the aspirated group as a set or 
as a subset, different from the functions of the unaspirated group, while there is a 
dividing line between c 11 / and k p because c 11 have to go with the ch th th. Other¬ 
wise, the order is in accordance with the tradition; 

(4) the arrangement is purely structural and serves not only for the phonemic 
functions, but also for the morphophonemic and morphemic functions, in as much 
as every set and every member of each set stands for (a) itself, (b) the morpheme 
having it as the initial or final segment, (c) the component made out of it and in the 
case of the set a-lj 2 , as well as for (d) the group of homorganic phonemes varying in 
point of accent, quantity or nasalization; 

So, though 1? as a notational symbol has been used twice, there is no ambiguity for 
a person who can grasp the context fully well (here we have used Ni and N 2 f° r the 
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sake of convenience). The notational symbols (denoting the members of these sets) 
are outside the set. 

(5) Neither an aspirated stop, nor a voiced stop, nor a vowel, nor a semivowel, 
nor a dental nasal, nor h, has been used as a classifier for the purpose of this grouping, 
which is in consonance with the structure of the language to the extent that 

(a) the final h is realized as dh, dh, or gh (VIII.2.31-35), 

(b) the final n (of a stem) is realized as zero (VIII.2.7), 

(c) the final aspirated stop is realized as either the unaspirated voiced or voiceless 
stop (VIII.4.56). The unaspirated voiceless type, if used as the final before pause, 
would create confusion. 

2.1.5. Now coming to the problem of dropping of T, N and P from the list of symbols 
in the Siva Sutras, the explanation for each of them is implicit in Panini. 

(i) T has been used as a classifier not for group but the particular vowel quantity, 
so that a in itself may stand for three quantitative distinct phonemes, but a T stands 
for a alone, a Ttor a and d 3 Tfor a 3 only (1.1.70). 

(ii) a group with N cannot be used in the nominative case in the description for the 
reason stated above. 

(iii) P and S have been left out, simply to indicate a break as will be shown below. 
The order of the symbols is: 

I Row II Row 


(1) 

a 

i 

u 

Vi 

(8) 

jh 

bh 

N 


(2) 

r 

l 


K 

(9) 

gh 

dh 

dh S 


(3) 


e 

o 

ft 

(10) 

j 

b 

g 4 d 

s 

(4) 


ai 

au 

C 

(ID 

kh 

ph 

ch th th 

c t 

(5) 

h 

y 

V 

r T 

(12) 

k 

P 


Y 

(6) 



I 


(13) 

s 

? 

s 

R 

(7) 

h 

m 

n 

n n M 

(14) 


h 


L 


These two groups of seven Sutras each begin with N and N, perhaps they are to be 
used for the phenomena of vrddhi (lengthening) (VII.2.115), which itself is an auspi¬ 
cious suggestion. There is a break after the N 2 , as the groups following it do not mark 
members that can have further distinct submembers. The notational symbols used 
in (2) to (7) Sutras follow the order of the alphabet. The notational symbols used in 
the second row after (8), are to be taken in pair, (9) + (10), (11) + (12) and (13) + 
(14). The occurrence of S before § indicates the reversal of the order of the alphabet, 
and so the occurrence of V before Y, the aspirated series also following the unaspi¬ 
rated ones in the alphabet. The dropping of S is accountable for two reasons; firstly it 
could pair with H and H could not be used in the final positions, and secondly it 
marks a clear break between voiced and voiceless. The explanation given above 
cannot be contended to be entirely free from speculation, and as such cannot be 
offered as a conclusive logical explanation. 
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As to the necessity of a clear-cut distinction between a group marker and a classifier 
notation, the present study was deviated from Panini to the extent that a hyphen 
has been used to mark the group classifier. It was not considered relevant by Panini, 
simply because his grammar was essentially meant for memorization and the distinc¬ 
tion was to be inferred from the context. 

2.1.6. The arrangement of Siva Sutras is thus more in consonance with the structural 
framework of the whole grammar than with phonetic criteria, and as such the defence 
put forth by Thieme, “The arrangement of Panini’s list of sounds is explainable as 
due to the phonetic catalogue of sounds having been adopted to the practical re¬ 
quirements of the grammar, in which Panini wanted to refer to certain groups of 
sounds by short expressions,” 5 needs a modification. It is not a phonetic catalogues the 
grouping of h with y v r l on one hand and with s $ s on the other is based not so much 
on phonetic qualities of h as on its peculiar behaviour as initial and final on one hand, 
and medial on the other. The grouping of jh, bh with y v r l h m h n n is still more 
puzzling, because it is relevant only for a stem vowel alteration (short a replaced by 
long a) before a suffix beginning with v, etc. It is worth noticing that not every bh-S 
could be a conditioning feature, but only those that begin a declensional suffix. So 
that merely a phonetic quality of bh is not pertinent. The general methodological 
principle of Panini as aptly observed by Staal is of course, “this group of sounds 
[a term which I would not prefer to use for reasons to be explained later] should 
contain only sounds occurring in the sequence denoted by the pratyahdra , but it need 
not contain all the sounds of the sequence. (Further) each linguistic rule should be 
given in shortest possible form, whereas the member of metalinguistic symbols should 
be reduced as far as possible.” 6 For example, the groups of sounds yvmbh intended 
to be covered by the group y-ft (others not occurring as real initials of the particular 
classes of suffixes) could be as well covered by two groups, but for economy and neat¬ 
ness of description the arrangement of Panini provides for such a possible group, 
even at the cost of the traditional order. 

2.1.7. Before we conclude our analysis of the Siva Sutras , the following features of 
the sets formed by them must be recapitulated: 

(1) They are sets of real members and as such do not account for the unreal 
aspects of these real members, e.g ,jh of jh-L does not include ‘ JH' of *JH 9 i where *JH 9 
is unreal as jh, and is a cover symbol for ant - or at - (VII. 1.3-8). 

(2) They are grouped on the basis of their total structural behaviour in the lan¬ 
guage and not on mere phonological similarity. 

(3) They follow the order of the traditional alphabet (varnasamamnaya) as long as 
the order is not interfered by the overall structural behaviour. 

6 Paul Thieme, Panini on the Veda , p. 6. 

J. F. Staal, “A Method of Linguistic discription - The order of consonants according to Panini”, 
Language , Vol. 38, pp. 1-10. 
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(4) They arc formed on the basis of strict economy so that the order may take care 
of the inclusivcness of a bigger set and also of the exclusiveness of one or more 
members. 

(5) The order of the notational symbols can not be explained in conclusive terms. 


2.2. OTHER TYPES OF GROUPS BESIDES THE SIVA SUTRA GROUPS 

2.2.0. A group in Pariini is signalled in 4 ways: 

(a) the final segment of the group, together with the first member of the group, 
may represent the entire group, or the final segment itself be a group-marker of a class 
of which the segment preceding is the first member, or one of the segments (initial, 
medial or final) may be a notational symbol for operations and sometimes distri¬ 
bution shared by all the members of the class (in all these cases the segment is merely 
a notational symbol it realizable by zero at phonemic level); 

(b) the first member of a group followed by a word like “etc.” (adi); this grouping 
is based on lists of verbal roots (dhatupatha) or non-verbal stems (ganapatha). In 
both the cases this is a list type of grouping (gana ); 

(c) the group may be designated by a definite term applying to all the members, but 
belonging to none individually (sanjna)-, 

(d) the group may be signalled by the highest common factor shared by all the 
members. 

2.2.1. Under the (a) type group come 

(i) the Siva Sutra Pratyahara (groups determined by notational symbols, the name 
pratyahara is given by Panini’s commentators), already explained, 

(ii) the following groups of suffixes formed by a similar device as applied in Siva 
Sutras: 

( 1 ) sU-P = sU 

am 
Td 
tie 
Acs 
ftas 
tii 

(all the 

(2) sU-T = the first 

dual), 

Persons 

(3) ti-N = III 

II 
I 


au 

Jas 

(Nom.) 

auT 

§as 

(Acc.) 

bhyam 

bhis 

(Intr.) 

bhyam 

bhyas 

(Dat.) 

bhyam 

bhyas 

(Abl.) 

os 

am 

(Gen.) 

os 

suP 

(Loc.) 


declensional endings). 

five endings (nom. singular, dual and plural acc. sing, and 


.Sing. 

Dual 

Plural 

tiP 

tas 

‘ JH'i 

siP 

thas 

tha 

miP 

vas 

mas 


active 
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III 

ta 

dtdm 

V//’ a 


II 

thas 

dthdm 

dhvam 

- active and middle 

I 

iT 

vahi 

mahi N 



= all the conjugational endings 
(4) ta-fl = all the middle endings. 

The functional load of each of them is given in Index I B (see p. 141); 

(iii) the five groups of consonants classified according to place of articulation, viz. 

the velar kll 
the palatal cU 
the retroflex (U 
the dental tU 
the labial pU 

signalled by U ; the functional load of each of is explained in the Index 1 C (see p. 143). 

These three groups are technically called pratyahara by the commentators, though 
Panini did not define the term as such, as he preferred to use the abstract notational 
designation, in consonance with his idea of perfect precision as indicated earlier, each 
of the group a-N 2 (a iur l e o hy v r l) represent more than one member, homorganic 
but contrastive in quality, quantity or nasalization. So, wherever he wants to specify 
the particular quantity, he uses another symbol, T, after the particular length-marked 
vowel, so that we have the following additional chart of groups marked by only one 
member. 


2.2.2. Groups 


Group 


Represents in 
notational symbols 


Realizable as 


Reference 


1 . a 


2 . / 


aT aT d3T 


iT iT i3T 


a, a or a3 


sandhi 


i, f or i3 


nom. (ah) VIII.4.68 (closed) 
abl. (at) 

as preceding condition in 
VI. 1.87 

* 88-92 

* 94-96 
VI.1.104 

gen. (ah) (open a is replaced by closed a) 
VIII.4.68 

(abl.) (eh = ending in i or i) (as preceding 
condition for sufiixation) 
m.3.56 


VIIL2.15 (chand.) 

(gen.) (eh) (replacable by) 

HI.4.86 (u) 

VI.4.77 (iya ft) 

* VI.4.78-80 
VI.4.82 (y-ft 2 ) 

VIA 148 (zero) 

-upadhat (after a-root having i or j as pen¬ 
ultimate) 

1.2.26 
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Group 

Represents in 

notational symbols 

Realizable as 

Reference 

3. u 

uT uT u3T 

u y u or 03 

nom. {uh) VHI.2.80 (as replacement for das of 
adas) abl. {oh) (after u or 0 final root or stem) 
m. 1.125 {-ffyaT) 

HI.3.57 {-aP) 

IV.2.71 (-aft) 

IV.2.119 (-‘ TH'aft) 

* IV.2.120 

IV. 3.139 {-aV) 

V. 1.2 {-yaT) 

gen. {oh) (to be replaced by) 

VI. 4.77 {uvaN) 

VI.4.83 (v) 

VI.4.146 {guna before second deriv. suffix) 
VH.4.80 (-/ in reduplication before pU) 

* vn.4.81 

-upadhat (after a root having u or u as pen¬ 
ultimate) 

1.2.26 

4, r 

rT FT 

r or f 

(nom.) does not appear (abl.) {uh) (after a root 
or stem ending in r or f) 

1.2.12 (a jh-L initial suffix behaves like a 
K-class) 

(comp.) 

IH.1.124 WyaT) 

III.2.171 {Kiy Kin) chand. 

(Gen.) {uh) (is replaced by) 

1.1.51 (a-y t + r) 

VII.4.7 (r or ir or dr in aorist reduplication) 
* VH.4.8 (chand.) 

VH.4.16 {guna) 

VII.4.66 {aT in perfect reduplication) 

5. / 

IT, It 

/or / 

does not appear in A. 

6. e 

eT e3T 

e e3 

(nom.) {e) not distinct from eT in in.4.79, 
VI.4.67 (as replacement) 

7. ai 

aiT ai3T 

ai ai3 

(nom.) {ai) not distinct from aiT as replacement 
in 

HI.4.93 

III. 4.95-96 

IV. 1.36 

8 . o 

oT o3T 

o o3 

(nom.) {o) not distinct from oT as replacement 
in IV.4.108 

9. au 

auT au3T 

au au3 

(nom.) {au) not distinct from auT as replacement 
in IV. 1.38, VII. 1.34, VII.2.107 


2.2.3. It must be pointed out, however, that every occurrence of e o ai au is intended only 
for the long mora which these symbols already represent, and not for the supralong 
one which replaces the former in sentence morphophonemics as regards other vowel 
group symbols. In A.III.4.86 or uh (-u T ~ i of tiP and a 'JH in LOT ) only the short 
i and « are intended, and so the only justification for the use of group symbol in place 
of the individual could be either economy (er uh instead of ita ut brings an economy 
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of one syllable) or avoidance of confusion (in oral transmission iT is the same as it, 
notational symbol, so instead of m ~ i, there would have been u ~ / of tiP), but 
nevertheless the occurrence of u instead of uT is unexplained, unless we presume that 
the T has dropped out in oral transmission, so that instead of “erut / ser hyapi ca" 
(I1I.4.86 and 1II.4.87 read together) we have "erus / ser hyapi ca" split up by the first 
recorders as “erult / ser ... ”. 

This presumption will help in the foregoing cases of e, o, ai, au as well, and so we 
might be justified in reconstructing the following sutras as follows: 

(1) III.4.79 

Tita atmanepadanam ter e / thasah se as ... ter et / thasa1} ... 

III.4.80 

(2) III.4.93 

eta ai / le(o dd(au as eta ail / le(o ’ da tan 
III.4.94 

(3) III.4.95 

dta ai / vaito ’ nyatra as dta aid vaito ’ etc 
III.4.96 

(4) IV.I.36 

putakrator ai ca as 'puta ... aicca' 

(5) IV.I.38 

manor au va as manor aud va 

(6) IV.4.108 

samanodare ... o codattah as ... occodattah 

(7) VI.4.67 

erlihi as el lihi 

(8) VII. 1.34 

dta au nalah as ataaun nalah 

(9) VII.2.107 

adasa au sulopasca as adasa aut sulopasca 

If we examine these instances closely, we find a clue to this deviation from what we 
might say the correct form; the disappearance of t in all these cases is either due to a 
laxity in gemination of t with th or with c, l, n after having been assimilated as c, /, n 
respectively, according to sandhi rules, or a weak pronunciation of d before v and t 
before s, or a lack of distinction between r and /. All these factors are well attested in 
the phonemic patterns of the Middle Indie dialects. Another clue is the occurrence 
of the nom. sing, form eh written as er in VI.4.67 as against e, o, ai, au without a 
visarga following it in all the other cases. It could either have been e lihi or ellihi. 

2.2.4. Groups signalled by classifiers and designated by the -it class are intended to 
give an item-and-arrangement statement of the components of an element, so that 
every notational symbol, it, stands for a set of functions in one class and sometimes 
for a set of others in another, e.g., a K notation has two sets of contrastive functions, 
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K of the primary derivational suffix stands for the strengthening or lengthening of 
the vowel of the constituent preceding it, while the same K of the secondary deriva¬ 
tional suffix stands for the lengthening of the first syllable vowel of the constituent 
preceding it. A combination of more than one notational symbol is intended to sub¬ 
class a particular class on the basis of its additional function, e.g., JV vep R is a 
verbal base belonging to the grave accented class (i.e., a middle ending class dis- 
tributionally by A.1.1.12), a subclass R (i.e., which does not have short vowel re¬ 
placing its long penultimate vowel in causative aorist by A.VII.4.2), and a further 
sub-subclass TU (i.e., a class which has athuC as primary suffix distributionally by 
A.III.3.89). Yet these symbols cannot be equated with the unit morphophoneme of 
the item-and-arrangement system, as they are in themselves not representable by a 
phonemic appearance at the phonemic stratum, and they also stand for the morphemic 
distribution of the class denoted by them. 7 Thus it appears that, though each of these 
notations has a distinct set of functions, the functions are not limited to one stratum 
and they themselves have no other real shape except zero. In a way the setting up of 
these symbols is an achievement of Panini, a real synthesis of the item-and-process 
and item-and-arrangement methods. This point will be further discussed in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter, so we proceed further with the functions of these classifiers. The 
chart below gives a list of the classifiers and the classes marked by them : 


Notational Symbols 

Classes Marked 

Function 

1. Accents on the 
notational vowel 

(a) Acute 1 

(b) Grave > 

BV only 

morphemic distribution 

(c) CircumflexJ 

2. Nasalized Vowels 
as final only 
-A 

BV only 

suffix allomorphy 

-A 

BV only 

— 

-/ 

BV 

stem allomorphy 

-IR 

BV only 

suffix allomorphy 

-/ 1 

BV only 

— 


’ S M Lamb “On the mechanization of syntactic analysis” (paper under publication): “For most 

spoken languages, there are at least four structural strata. We may call these the phonemic, the 
morphophonemic the morphemic and sememic. In addition, there is another stratum, iht phonetic, 
which lies adjecent to the phonemic structure, the phonetic stratrum belongs to the “real world” and 
consists of sounds while every thing in the linguistic structure is abstract in nature and neither con- 
tinous nor consists of sounds”. - Also Charles F. Hockett, “Two Grammatical Models”, Readings 
in l inpuistics d 386* “As between IP and IA, the former is older. The key term in IP is process, as is 
evident from’the following characterization by Harris (1944, p. 199): ‘The difference between two 
partially similar forms is frequently described ... as a process which yields one form out of the other 
Thus when bases or theme have several vocablic forms, the various forms are said to be the result of 
vowel-charge processes operating upon the base or theme. The difference between a base and a base- 
nlus-suffix is described as a result of the process of suffocation. This is a traditional manner of speak¬ 
ing especially in American Indian grammar. It has, of course, nothing to do with historical change or 
process through time; it is merely process through the configuration, moving from one to another or 
larger part of the pattern’.” 
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Notational Symbols 

Classes Marked 

Function 

-1/ 

BY 



-<? 

BY only 

— 


BY 


stem allomorphy 

•l 

BV only 

suffix allomorphy 

-0 

BY only 

stem allomorphy 

-/ 

SBVD 




SB VI 
SBD 


not explicit in Papini 


SBI 




SBD 


1 ) morphemic distribution 


SBVD 


2 ) allomorphy of the stem formed by it 

- 0 

augments 

not explicit in Panini 

3. Consonants initial 




or final 




K- 

SBVD 


stem allomorphy 




suffix allomorphy 

-K 

SBVD 




SBD 




augments 


KH- 

SBVD 


position of the aug. stem allomorphy (in terms of 




augmentation) 

GH- 

SBVD 


stem allomorphy 

-N 

B 


function not explicit in Papini 


BV 


morphemic distribution 




suffix allomorphy and group-boundary 


SBVI 


suffix allomorphy and group-boundary 


SBD 


stem allomorphy 


SBVD 




aug. or 

function not explicit in Papini 


substitute 


fi- 

SBI 


stem allomorphy 


SBD 


common denominator 


SBVD 


stem allomorphy 

C- and -C both 

SBVI 




SBVD 


stem allomorphy 


SBD . 



-C only 

B 


morphemic distribution 

J- 

SBI 

1 



SBVI 


function not explicit in Papini 


(substitute) J 


fif- and -N 

SBD 


morphemic distribution, stem and suffix allomorphy 


SBVD 


stem allomorphy 

-N 

BV 


morphemic distribution 

ftl- 

BV 


sememic 

T- and -/'both 

SBVD] 




SD j 

■ 

morphemic distribution 

-T only 

SBVI 


suffix allomorphy 


B 


morphemic distribution 


aug. or 


position of the augment 


substitute 


TV 

n 

BV only 

morphemic distribution 

v- 

SBD 

SBVD 


stem allomorphy 
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Notational Symbols 

| Classes Marked 

Function 

pu- 

BV only 

morphemic distribution 

and -jV both 

SBVDl 

SBD J 

stem allomorphy 

y- only 

substitute 

function not explicit in Papini 

-y only 

BV 

— 

-T only 

SBD 1 

SBVDJ 

suffix accent 

-A only 

SBD 

stem allomorphy 


SBVD 

— 

-P only 

general 

suffix accent 


SBVI 

stem allomorphy 


SBVD 

— 


SBD 

— 

-M only 

aug. 

position of the aug. 

-R only 

SBVD 

stem allomorphy 


SBD 

— 

L- and -L both 

SBVDl 

stem allomorphy 

-L only 

SBD J 

S- 

SBVI ] 

stem allomorphy or morphemic distribution 


sbvd[ 

SBI J 


The members of the suffix class have been alphabetically indexed in Index 2B (see 
p. 148). The functional load of each class and subclass has been given in Index 2C 

(see p. 169). In short, the function is fivefold: 

(1) marking the class as a distributional class 8 in terms of morpheme or morphemes 

representing a limited syntactic relationship, 

(2) marking the class formed by the class as final as a distributional class for an¬ 
other morpheme, 

(3) accounting for the morphophonemic alternation (in terms of accent, vowel 
gradation or augmentation or substitution) of the stem preceding it or the suffix 

following it, . 

(4) accounting for the morphophonemic alternation of the class formed by the 

class as final or of the distribution class of that formed class, 

(5) position of the class (before, after or intervening). 


2 2 5 Some of the notational symbols are reserved for a different type of grouping. 
Such symbols are ‘KH GH CH JH TH DH PH YU VI VU * respectively ~ in, -iy, 
-iy, ant ~ at, ik, ey and ay an. They have been used to serve these two purposes: 

(1) to effect an economy, 


' “The syntax may be completely described by a list of distribution classes of items with the member¬ 
ship 0 r each and a list of constructions. A construction is characterized by specification of (1) the 
distribution classes which enter into it and their relative orders (2) the distribution class membership 
of the constitutes Lists of distribution classes of composite forms need not be given in the description 
(even though they exist), since they are defined by the constructions (S. Lamb, On the Mechamza- 
tion of Syntactic Analysis”). 
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(2) to group the class of distinct members by means of a common denominator (of 
a common phonemic sequence) giving it an abstract name. 

‘AT/, GH, CH, 77/, pH, PH ’ belong to the secondary derivational suffix class only 
and are initial except ‘7 H' which is also preceded by Ji and S and except 'PH' which is 
also preceded by C and S. 'JH' belongs to the conjugation class only and is only 
initial. 'YU, VI and VU' belong to the derivational suffix classes, both primary and 
secondary. Besides, L and LU have been used to signify the conjugational ending, 
and the three types of zero respectively. L serves as a symbol for conjugational 
ending and is subclassified into two groups, T and ft, on the basis of the allomorphy 
of the conjugational suffixes. It is again subgrouped on the basis of the sememic 
concept into ten subgroups marked by the intervening vowels, viz. 

LAft LAT LI ft LIT 
LUft LUT LRft LRT 
LET LOT 

Let us examine the validity of such a group-classifying technique. Panini is not 
explicit on the use of the following symbols: 

(1) / as the final of a suffix, 

(2) U as the penultimate of an augment or substitute, 

(3) A I U RE 0 as the medial of a conjugational group symbol and U of a Zero 
type, 

(4) ft as the final of a substitute, or as the final of ti-ft, or as the initial of the femi- 
ninizer suffixes, 

(5) ft as the final of a verbal stem. 

Explanations for most of these are quite obvious, viz. 

(1) -ft and -P as finals of ti-ft and sU-P serve the purpose of designating these 
classes, and have no other function, as by definition a group can be designated by the 
first member coupled by the last notational symbol; 

(2) ft as the final of verbal stem ift distinguishes it from the verbal stem ift which 
invariably takes the middle ending; 

(3) -I as final of ftasl (Ablative singular) serves to distinguish it from ft as (gen. sing.); 

(4) both I and U as penultimate or final serve a protective purpose, so that the 
element preceding it by becoming final does not become by the force of definition 
(every final consonant of an abstract form is notational symbol; 1.3.3 and subse¬ 
quently zero, 1.3.9), and that the notational symbol following it is kept apart for the 
set of functions assignable to it, e.g. in ft ini, I protects -n- from being mistaken for a 

notational symbol, and in GHinUft, U stands between /1 and ft for the protection of 
both; 

(5) U has been reserved for a consonantal augment or substitute class, difiering in 
positional function as well as phonemic shape, c.g., iUK, sUT, nUM stand for 

•t s- -n- 
(after) (before) (intervening); 
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(6) Si as the initial of a femininizer suffix-group serves as a common denominator 
for three kinds of i, having different types of accent shifts (denoted by the final N, 

p, «; 

But A I U R E O as conjugational classifiers are not defined by themselves, the 
functional load in all these cases has been taken by a combined symbol as LA LI or 
LO, etc. It is not possible to find a commonly shared function assignable to A, I, U, 
LA T and LA Si (present indicative and preterite past), as they share only the full stem 
form, but that full stem form is shared by LI Si (optative), LOT (imperative) and 
LET (subjunctive) as well. LIT (perfect) and LlSl 2 (benedictive) share the non-full 
stem form but that feature is shared by LUSl (aorist), LRT (future) LRSl (condi¬ 
tional) and LUT (future preterite) as well. LUT (future preterite) and LUSl (past 
aorist) share the non-full stem form, but that is not confined to these two again. We 
can only say that Panini had in his mind only the two sets of common functions 
groupable under T and Si. The vowel notations are arbitrary and serve merely to 
contrast one from the other of the same group, e.g., LAT LIT LUT LRT LOT LET 
are six different subcategories of L-T, while LA Si LlSl 2 LlSl, LUSl LRSl are five 
different subcategories of L-Sl. LU is a group term for three types of zero realization 
of a suffix (1.1.54), §LU, LUK and LUP, the functional load of -K and -P, will 
be defined in the following chapter in addition to the positive type of zero ( Lopa ). 

2.2.6. Coming to the groups designated by listing, we find two ways of listing: 

(i) listing by an enumeration, separate from the main description to serve as a 
reference, being designated by the first member of the list, such as the verbal stem list 
(the dhatupa(ha ) and the non-verbal stem list (the ganapatha), 

(ii) listing by enumeration in the main description placing the name of the list at 
the beginning of the particular list, such as the different compound-groups. 

2.2.6.1. As regards the first type of list (there are no doubt obvious discrepancies 
in the verbal stem list, as well as in the non-verbal stem list) the main purpose is 
economy and structural classification. Every group shares a common distribution 
class in terms of morphemics and morphophonomics, sometimes even in terms of 
sememics. The total number of non-verbal stem list is 224. There are some verbal 
stem lists as well as suffix lists, listed under the Ganapatha, which we ignore in the 
following chart. This list has a commentary by Vardhamana. 

The laudable attempt to reconstruct the readings of the individual members of each 
gatja by R. Birwe under the caption “Der Ganapatha zu den Adhayayas IV and V 
der Grammatik Panini’s” on the basis of the common mean between the readings in 
the editions of A., S.K., Bhasa Vrtti, Sabdakaustubha, Rama Krsna’s commentary 
on Ganapatha, Prakriya Kaumudi and Kasika on one hand, and the grammars of 
Katantra, Candragomin, Jainendra, Sakatayana, Bhoja, Bopadeva, Sarasvata and 
Hemchandra and Ganaratnamahodadhi on the other, is of immense value. 
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The Gartapdfha 


List® 

Number of 
Members 

Referenc 
in A. 

1. 

a/?isu, etc. 

11 

VI.2.193 

2. 

akfadyuta , etc. 

10 

IV.4.19 

3. 

angulU etc. 

17 

V.3.108 

4. 

aja, etc. 

25 

IV. 1.4 

5. 

ajira y etc. 

6 

VI.3.119 

6. 

anupravacana, etc. 

16 

V.1.111 

7. 

anusatika, etc. 

29 

VII.3.20 

8. 

apupa , etc. 

25 

V.1.4 

9. 

ayasmaya, etc. 

X 

1.4.20 

10. 

arihana, etc. 

48 

IV.2.80 

11. 

ardharca , etc. 

260 

n.4.3i 

12. 

arsas, etc. 

14 

V.2.127 

13. 

afman, etc. 

21 

IV.2.80 

14*. 

Asva, etc. 

81 

IV.1.110 

15. 

asva, etc. 

8 

V.1.39 

16. 

asvapati, etc. 

17 

IV. 1.84 

17. 

akar$a y etc. 

20 

V.2.64 

18. 

acita , etc. 

11 

VI.2.146 

19. 

ahitagni , etc. 

9 

II.2.37 

20*. 

Indrajanana , etc. 

X 

IV.3.88 

21. 

Ufa, etc. 

45 

V.2.88 

22. 

uktha , etc. 

26 | 

IV.2.60 

23. 

uncha , etc. 

15 

VI.1.160 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

utkara , etc. 
utsa, etc. 
utsanga , etc. 
udgatra , etc. 

61 

37 

8 

14 

IV.2.90 
IV. 1.86 

IV. 4.15 

V. 1.129 


Function Shared 


Remarks 


Lists marked with * represent groups 


Accent on the last syllable 
in Tatpuru§a compound 
with prati as the first mem¬ 
ber 

Has t TH 9 aK(= caused by) 
Has ‘ TH'aK (= like) 
Formed by JaP (= femi¬ 
nine suffix) 

Does not have final short 
vowel replaced by long be¬ 
fore mat UP 

Has 'CH'a{= having pur¬ 
pose) 

Has lengthening of the first 
syllable of both the con¬ 
stituents before a SBD 
Has yaT and ‘ CH'a both 
(= meant for) 

Irregular Vedic formations 
Has ‘Virft(= named after, 
caused by,above of,near to) 
Are neuter as well as 
masculine 
Has aC (= having) 

Has ra (= as in 10 above) 
These proper names have 
k PH'aft (= borne in the 
family of) 

Does not have yaT (= a 
disaster caused by) 

Has aiy 

Has JcaN (= expert in) 
Does not have last syllable 
accented after a gati 
The order may be reversed 
in compound 

Has ‘ CH'a (= a work writ¬ 
ten by) 

Has ini (= by —) 

Has ‘ TH'aK ( = studies and 
knows) 

Has last syllable acute 
accented 

Has ‘ CH'a (= as in 10) 
Has aft 

Has 'TH'aK (= takes in) 
Has aN (= action or be¬ 
havior of) 


List missing 


akrtigana 


•fencing P ro PCr names in the l, sl „f g<ws analy$ed 
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List 

Number of 
Members 

Reference 
in A. 

28*. Upaka , etc. 

51 

II.4.69 

29. uras t etc. 

12 

V.4.151 

30. ilriy etc. 

38 

1.4.61 

31. rgayana, etc. 

25 

IV.3.73 

32. riya, etc. 

31 

IV.2.80 

33*. Aifukari (proper 
names) 

30 

IV.2.54 

34*. Kaccha , etc. 

(proper names of 
countries) 

16 

IV .2.133 

35. ka^aray etc. 

19 

H.2.38 

36. kanddy etc. 

60 

III.1.27 

37*. Kanva y etc. 

(proper names) 

39 

IV.1.105 

(list) 

IV.2.111 

(function) 

38. katriy etc. 

15 

IV.2.95 

39. ka(ha 9 etc. 

14 

IV.4.102 

40*. Kambojay etc. 

5 

IV.1.175 

41. karkiy etc. 

9 

VI.2.87 

42*. Karna y etc. 

(proper names) 

20 

IV.2.80 

43 . karna 9 etc. 

14 

V.2.24 

44. kalyanU etc. 

12 

IV.1.126 

45 . kaska , etc. 

18 

VIII.3.48 

46*. Kartakaujapa 
(proper names) 

28 

VI.2.37 

47. kasa 

24 

IV.2.80 

48*. Kasiy etc. 

(proper names) 

34 

IV.2.116 

49 . katfhay etc. 

17 

vm.i.67 

50. kirpSulakay etc. 

7 

VI.3.116 

51. kisaray etc. 

12 

IV.4.53 

52*. KuHJa, etc. 

(proper names) 

17 

IV. 1.98 

53 . kumuday etc. 

25 

IV.2.80 

54. kutnbhapadly etc. 

41 

V.4.139 


Function Shared 


Remarks 


Has family name denoting 
suffix realized as zero 
Has kaP at the end of a 
bahuvrihi 

Called gati (see gati in the 
following chapter) 

Has aiy (=having the de¬ 
scription of) 

Has Ka (SBD) 

Has bhaktaL (= country 
named after) 

Has atf (= belonging to) 


Are placed as first member 
in karmadharaya com¬ 
pound 

Has yaK (a SBD -> BV) 

Kama , etc. a family name 
has 

al,y (= belonging to) 

Has 'PH’akaft (= named 
after) 

Has ‘ TH'aK (= good at) 
Has SBD realized as zero 
Does not have the first 
syllable acute accented be¬ 
fore prastha 
Has 'PH'ft' 

Has jahac (= the end of) 
Has ‘ QH'aK (= bom of) 
Has f ~ s optionally be¬ 
fore it 

Has acute accent on the 
first constituent 
Has ila (SBD) 

Has 'TH'afil and Ni'TH'a 
(SBD) 

Has the following con¬ 
stituent grave accented (to 
denote paying of respect) 
Has the final vowel length¬ 
ened before giri 
Has TH VjN(= dealing in) 
has (= born in 

the family of) 
hasTtf’aC(~ SBD) 
irregular formations with 
pada as last constituent 


Also an 
akrtigana 
A subgroup 
of Garga , etc. 


Also an 
akrtigana 
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Lift 

Number of 
Members 

Reference 
in A. 

Function Shared 

Remarks 

54. kutnuda, etc. 

15 

IV.2.80 

has ‘77/fl/f (SBD) 


55*. Kuru, etc. 

53 

IV. 1.151 

has ftya (— born in the 
family of) 


56. ku Id la, etc. 

19 

IV.3.118 

has 'VU'ft made by) 


57. krtu % etc. (all past 
participle forms) 

22 

II.1.59 

form a tatpuru$a as second 
constituents with irenl etc. 
as first constituents 

Also an 
dkrtigana 

58*. KrWva, etc. 

33 

IV.2.80 

has 'CH'aft (SBD) 


(proper names) 





59. kofarn, etc. 

5 

VI.3.116 

has the final vowel length¬ 
ened before vana 


60. krafu, etc. 

6 

VI.2.118 

has acute accent on the 
first syllable when com¬ 
pounded with su in bahuv- 
rlhl 


61. krama, etc. (all 
branches of 

5 

IV.2.61 

has * VU 'N (- studies and 
knows) 


learning) 





62. kro(ja, etc. 

13 

IV.1.56 

when the final constituent 
docs not have Ni$ (fern.) 


63•. Krutidi, etc. 

20 

IV.1.80 

has $yaft (= fern.) 


(proper names) 





64. kfubbui, etc. 

30 

VIII.4.39 

docs not have n ~ n 

Also an 
Akftlgarta 

65. khantjika, etc. 

10 

IV.2.45 

has aft (— an accumula¬ 
tion of) 


66. etc. 

10 

III.3.3 

(future tense) 


67*. Garget, etc. 

(proper names) 

116 

IV. 1.105 

has yaft (= a family 
name) 

have sub¬ 
groups (a) 
Lohlta, etc. 
(b) Kanva, 
etc. 

68. go, etc. 

24 

V.1.2 

has yaT( SBD) 


69. gavdiva, etc. (a list 

29 

II.4.11 

irregular formations 


of copulative for¬ 
mations) 





70. gaha, etc. 

59 

IV.2.138 

has ‘CY/Vi 

Also an 
akftigana 

71. gutja, etc. 

14 

IV.4.103 

has 'TH'aft (= good in) 

72. £//(/#, etc. 

5 

VI.2.176 

arc not acute accented in 
the last syllable in bahttv- 
rihl 

Also an 
dkrtigana 

73. tfrtf/, etc. 

(proper names) 

10 

IV.1.136 

has * QH'aft (= a family 
name) 


74. gotra, etc. 

17 

VIII. 1.27 

VIII. 1.69 

(i) is grave accented after 
a finite verb 

(ii) before this a finite verb 
is grave accented 


75. gopavana, etc. 

8 

II.4.67 

docs not have a SBD 
realized as zero 

A subgroup 
of bida, etc. 

76. gosad, etc. 

18 

V.2.62 

has *VU'N (= a chapter 
having —) 
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List 

Number of 
Members 

Reference 
in A. 

Function Shared 

Remarks 

77. 

paura % etc. 

161 

IV.1.41 

has A7 v V( - fern.) 


78. 

fihofa, etc. 

17 

VI.2.83 

when second member in 
compound has accent shift¬ 
ed on the first 


79. 

cn % etc. 

195 

(Bfthtlingk) 

1.4.57 

arc designated nlpdta (en¬ 
clitics) - when not standing 
for themselves as citation 
forms - and subsequently 
"avyaya" (indeclinable) 


80. 

cani % etc. 

11 

VI.2.160 

after naft arc accented on 
the final syllabic 


81. 

ciharuK etc. 

10 

VI .2.125 

compounded with kaplha 
in Tatpuru$a have first 
syllabic accented 


82. 

curru i % etc. 

12 

Vl.2.134 

when second member in 
Tatpurufa compound, shift 
the accent to the first 
syllable 


83. 

chdtra, etc. 

22 

IV.4.62 

have fr r a (SBD) 


84. 

chfitri, etc. 

7 

VI.2.86 

compounded with sdld as 
second member have ac¬ 
cent shifted on the first 
syllabic 


85. 

chcda, etc. 

17 

V.1.64 

have 'TH'aN (SBD) 


86 . 

patara , etc. 

4 

VII. 1.25 

have sU and am (SBD) re¬ 
placed by adp 

a subgroup 
of sana, etc 

87V 

Tak$a$ild, etc. 

15 

IV.3.93 

have aft (SBD) 


88 . 

id taka , etc. 

94 

V.2.36 

have itaC (SBD) 

an dkrtigaru. 

89. 

M/a, etc. 

8 

IV.3.152 

have aty (SBD) 


90V 

tika , etc. 

48 

IV. 1.154 

have 'PH'ifJ (SBD) (to de¬ 
note family name) 


91. 

tiffhadpu, etc. 

31 or 32 

II.1.17 

arc exceptional adverbial 
compound forms 


92. 

timda % etc. 

7 

V.2.117 

have ilaC (SBD) 


93. 

//7K7, etc. 

18 

IV.2.80 

have Sas (SBD) 


94V 

Taulvali 

42 

II.4.61 

do not have family name 
designating SBD realized 
as zero 


95. 

tyad , etc. 

7 

1.1.74 

1.2.72 

III.2.60 

VI 1.2.102 

designated \jddha arc sole 
residue ( ckaie$a ) 
when compounded with 
verbal stem dr$ haw Ka$ 
haw a replacement for 
their final segment before 
SBD 

a subgroup 
of 3omt % ct 

96. 

dan(fa t etc. 

15 

V.1.66 

haw (SBD) 


97. 

dadhlpayusl, etc. 

19 

11.4.14 

are not singula rfoed in 
copulat iw compound 


98V 

Ddmani, etc. 

24 

V.3.116 

haw 'CH\> (SBD) 


99. 

ddslhhdra, etc. 

10 

VI.2.42 

haw Accent shift on the 
first member 

dkriigarta 

100 . 

dik, etc. 

28 

IV,3,54 

haw (SBD) 
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List 

Number of 
Members 

Reference 
in A. 

Function Shared 

Remarks 

101. drtfha, etc. 

30 

V.1.123 

have $yaft (SBD) 

akrtigana 

102. devapatlm , etc. 

21 

V.3.100 

have KaN (SBD) realised 

103. dvdra , etc. 

11 

VII.3.4 

as Zero 

have au ~ v and ai ~ y 


104. dvidandi , etc. 

21 

V.4.128 

instead of vrddhi (length- 

ening) before SBD 

are formed by iC (SBD) 

a subgroup 

105. dvi , etc. 

5 

V.3.2 

do not have tasIL, etc. 

106. dhuma , etc. 

51 

IV.2.127 

(SBD) 

have ‘ VU'f} (SBD) 

sarva , etc. 

107*. Nada, etc. 

84 

IV. 1.99 

have ‘PIVaK (SBD) 

have a sub¬ 

108. nada , etc. 

12 

IV.2.91 

have 'CH'a (SBD) and also 

109. nadi, etc. 

17 

IV.2.97 

kUK augment before it 

have 'DH'aK (SBD) 

group vilva, 
etc. 

110. nirudaka, etc. 

14 

VI.2.184 

are accented on the final 

akrtigana 

111. ni$ka,e tc. 

7 

V.I.20 

syllable 

have‘7 'H'aK (SBD) 


112. nyanku, etc. 

24 

VH.3.53 

are formed by kU ~ cU 


113*. Pak$a, etc. 

39 

IV.2.80 

have 'PH'aK (SBD) 


114. pad, etc. 

7 

VI. 1.177 

have accent shift on weak 

referred to in 

115. parpa, etc. 

8 

IV.4.10 

case ending 

have S'TH'aN (SBD) 

VI. 1.62 it¬ 
self 

116*. Parsu, etc. 

12 

V.3.117 

have aiy (SBD) 


117*. Paladi, etc. 

18 

IV.2.110 

have aN (SBD) 


118. pal as a, etc. 

9 

IV.3.141 

have aft (Optionally) 


119. patresammitah, etc. 

34 

n.i.48 

(SBD) 

are irregularly formed Tat- 

akrtigana 

120. paman , etc. 

16 

V.2.100 

purusa compound forms 
have na (SBD) 


121*. Paraskara, etc. 

7 

VL1.157 

are irregular formations 

akrtigana 

122. p&fo, etc. 

15 

IV.2.49 

to designate names have 


123. piccha, etc. 

9 

V.2.100 

ya (SBD) 
have lac (SBD) 


124. pf/w, etc. 

8 

V.2.24 

have kunaP (SBD) 


125. purohita , etc. 

54 

V.1.128 

have yaK (SBD) 


126. pu$kara , etc. 

33 

V.2.135 

have ini (SBD) 


127. prthu, etc. 

31 

V.1.122 

have imaniC (SBD) 


128. pr?odara , etc. 

9 

VI.3.109 

are irregular formations 

akrtigana 

129*. etc. 

25 

n.4.59 

of internal sandhi 
have family name forming 

akrtigana 

130. pragadin, etc. 

10 

IV.2.80 

SBD realized as zero 
have Nya (SBD) 


131. pratijana, etc. 

12 

IV.4.99 

have 'KH'aft (SBD) 


132. pravrddha , etc. 

7 

VI.2.147 

have final syllable accented 

akrtigana 

133. pm, etc. 

22 

1.4.58 

are designated nipata (en¬ 


134. priya, etc. 

16 

1.4.59 

1.4.60 
VI.3.34 

clitic) upasarga (preverb) 
and gati 

exception to masculinaza- 


135. prek$d t etc. 

25 

IV.2.80 

tion in compound 
have ini (SBD) 
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List 


Number of 
Members 


Reference 
in A. 


Function Shared 


Remarks 


136. plak$a, etc. 

137. bala (1), etc. 

138. bcila (2), etc. 

139. bahu, etc. 

140*. Bahiiy etc. 
141*. Biddy c tc. 


142. bilvdka, etc. 


8 

15 

21 

45 

62 

55 


10 


IV.3.164 

IV. 2.80 

V. 2.136 
IV.1.45 

IV. 1.96 
IV. 1.104 


VI.4.153 


have aft (SBD) 

have yd (SBD) 

have mat UP (SBD) 

have optionally fti$ (SBD) 

feminine 

have ift (SBD) 

have aft (SBD) 


have ‘CZ/Vz realized as zero 


have sub¬ 
group harlla, 
etc. 

a subgroup 
of nada, etc. 


143. bilvdy etc. 

144. brahmana, etc. 

145. bhargdy etc. 

146. bhastrdy etc. 

147. bhik§a, etc. 

148. bhiddy etc. 

149. bhimdy etc. 

150. bhrsa, etc. 

151*. Bhauriki, etc. 

152. lnadhiiy etc. 

153. manojha, etc. 

154. mayuravyatnsaka, 
etc. 

155. mahi$iy etc. 

156. mala, etc. 


157. yarn, etc. 
158*. Yaska, tie. 


159. yajaka, etc. 


160. yava, etc. 

161. yuktarohi, etc. 

162. yuve 7 , etc. 

163*. Yaudheya, etc. 


163(a)*. Yaudheya, etc. 


13 

106 

8 

7 

16 

23 

19 

29 

10 

32 

28 

85 

11 

10 


28 

38 


12 


21 

17 

40 

9 


12 


IV. 3.136 

V. 1.124 
IV. 1.178 

IV.4.16 

IV.2.38 

m.3.104 

III.4.74 

III. 1.12 

IV. 2.54 

IV. 2.86 

V. 1.133 
II. 1.72 

IV.4.48 

VI. 2.88 


VIII.2.9 

II.4.63 


II.2.9 


VI.2.151 


V.4.29 

VT.2.81 

V. 1.130 
IV. 1.178 


V.3.117 


have aft (SBD) 
have $yaft 

do not have family forming 
SBD realized as zero 
have FTH'aN (SBD) 
have aft (SBD) 
arc aft (SBD) formed bases 
are irregularly SBD form¬ 
ed basis 

have Kyaft (SBD -> BV) 

have vidhaL (SBD) 

have mat UP (SBD) 

have‘K6/W (SBD) 

are Tatpurusa compound 

formations 

have aN (SBD) 

have accent on the first 

syllable when compounded 

with prastha 

does not have m of mat UP 
replaced by v 
have family name forming 
SBD realised as zero in 
the masculine 
as second member in Tat - 
purusa compound with the 
first member with genitive 
ending 

when second member in a 

compound has accent on 

the final syllabic 

have KaN (SBD) 

are accented on the first 

syllable 

have aft (SBD) 
do not have family name 
forming SBD realized as 
zero 

have aft (SBD) 


akytigana 


dkrtigaria 


akrtigana 


163 and 
163 (a) 

seems to be 
identical 
with 163 
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List 

Number of 

Reference 

Function Shared 

Remarks 

Members 

in A. 



164. rajatci , etc. 

12 

IV.3.154 

have aft (SBD) 


165. rasa , etc. 

10 or 9 

V.2.95 

have mat UP (SBD) 


166. rajadanta , etc. 

49 

II.2.31 

have the second member 
as construed to be the 
constituent of the com¬ 
pound 


167. rdjanya , etc. 

25 

IV.2.53 

have ‘ VU'f) (SBD) 

dkrtigana 

168*. Revati , etc. 

12 

IV.1.146 

have 4 TH'aK (SBD) 


169*. Raivatika t etc. 

7 

IV.3.131 

have ‘ CH'a (SBD) 


170. Ionian , etc. 

9 

V.2.100 

have Sa (SBD) 


171. lohitay etc. 

9 

ffl.1.13 

have Kya$ (SBD -* BV) 

akrtigana 

172*. Lohita , etc. 

25 

IV. 1.18 

have §‘PH'a (SBD) in the 

a subgroup 




feminine only 

of gargay 
etc. 

173. vafjisay etc. 

11 

V.1.50 

compound with bhara have 
'TH'aN (SBD) 


174. vanaspatiy etc. 

10 

VI.2.140 

have original accent on 
both the members of the 
compound form 


175. varanay etc. 

29 

IV.2.82 

have SBD realised as zero 

dkrtigana 

176. varaha, etc. 

17 

IV.2.80 

have kaK (SBD) 


177. vargya, etc. 

list missing 

VI.2.131 

as second member in a 
Tat pur usa compound shift 
the accent to the first syl¬ 
lable 


178. vasanta 9 etc. 

13 

IV.2.63 

have ‘TH'aK (SBD) 


179*. Vakina, etc. 

6 

IV.1.158 

have ‘ PH'iX (SBD) with 
kUK augment 


180. vinaya, etc. 

18 

V.4.34 

have ‘ TH'aK (SBD) 


181. vimuktay etc. 

29 

V.2.61 

have aN (SBD) 


182. vispatfay etc. 

10 

VI.2.24 

have original accent on the 
first member when com¬ 
pounded with qualifiers 


183. vr$a t etc. 

28 

VI. 1.203 

have accent on the last 
syllable 

dkrtigana 

184. vetanay etc. 

20 

IV.4.12 

have 'TH'aK 


185. vyaghray etc. 

186. vyutfa, etc. 

21 

n.1.56 

are compounded as com¬ 
pared with ( upamdna ) 


15 

V.1.97 

have aiy (SBD) 


187. vrihiy etc. 

188. sandika, etc. 

22 

V.2.116 

have ini and ‘ JH 'aft 
(SBD) 


8 

IV.3.92 

have flya (SBD) 


189. Sarat % etc. 

190. Sara (1), etc. 

23 

V.4.107 

have JaC in adverbial 
compound formation 


7 

IV.3.144 

have mayaj (SBD) 


191. Sara (2), etc. 

192. Sarkardy etc. 

9 

VI.3.120 

have final vowel lengthened 
before mat UP (SBD) 


12 

V.3.107 

have aty (SBD) 


193. Sakha, etc. 

194*. Sarngarava, etc. 

13 

25 

V.3.103 

IV.1.73 

have yaT (SBD) 
have ftiN feminine SBD 


195*. Siva 9 etc. 

196. Sundikay etc. 

91 

9 

IV. 1.112 
IV.3.76 

have a IS (SBD) 
have aiy (SBD) 

dkrtigana 
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List 


Number of Reference 
Members in A. 


Function Shared 


Remarks 


197*. Subhra , etc. 
198. launda , etc. 


199*. Saunaka, etc. 
200. &ramana> etc. 


201. krenl, etc. 


202. sakhi, etc. 

203. sankala , etc. 
204*. Sankala , etc. 

205. santdpa , etc. 

206. sandhivela , etc. 

207. sapatniy etc. 

208. sarva, etc. 


209. savana , etc. 

210. sak?at y etc. 

211. sid/wia t etc. 
212*. Sind/tu, etc. 
213. siikha, etc. 


213(a). etc. 

214. sutangcuna , etc. 
215*. Swray/w, etc. 

216. su?ama, etc. 

217. .yf/w/a, etc. 

218. snatvi, etc. 

219. etc. 

220. .yvasr, etc. 

221. svdgoto, etc. 


222*. i/«r/7a, etc. 


95 

16 or 14 
acc. to some 

21 

15 


26 


31 

41 

40 

21 

9 

9 

29 


21 

30 

49 

13 

12 


16 or 17 
18 
15 
20 

14 

2 

155 

7 

7 


26 


IV.1.123 

H.1.40 

IV.3.106 
II.1.70 

H.1.59 


IV.2.80 

IV.2.75 

IV. 2.80 

V. 1.101 
IV.3.16 
IV.1.35 


1.1.27 


VIII.3.110 

1.4.74 

V. 2.97 
IV.3.93 
III.1.18 

VI. 2.170 


V.2.131 

IV.2.80 

IV. 2.77 
VIII.3.98 

V. 4.3 
VII. 1.49 
1.1.37 

IV.1.10 

VII.3.7 


IV.1.100 


have 'DH'aK (SBD) 
form locative Tatpurusa 
compound as second mem¬ 
bers 

have IVinl (SBD) in Vedic 
lang. 

form descriptive com¬ 
pound as second member 
with kumara 

form descriptive com¬ 
pound with kfta, etc. as 
second member 
have 'pH'aft 
have aft (SBD) 
have iyya (SBD) 
have yaT (SBD) 
have aiy (SBD) 
formed by nlJK augment 
after pati 

are designated Sarvandma 
(pronoun) for all purposes 
except those specified in 
group A.II.28-36, have 
subgroups, 1) Datarci , etc., 

2) tyad , etc., 3) dvi, etc. 
do not have £ ~ s replace¬ 
ment after r 
are designated gati 
have laC (SBD) 
have a# (SBD) 
have accent shift on the 
last syllable with a past 
participle form as the 
second member in com¬ 
pound 

have ini (SBD) 
have ifil (SBD) 
have atf (SBD) 
formed with £ ~ s replace¬ 
ment 

have kaN (SBD) 

are irregular Vedic forms 

are designated indeclin- 

ables (avyaya) 

do not have TaP (SBD) 

feminine 

have au ~ v and ai ~ y in¬ 
stead of vrddhi of the first 
syllable vowel before SBD 
have afJ realised as zero 
(SBD family name form¬ 
ing) 


akrtigana 


akrtigana 


dkftigana 


a subgroup 
bida , etc. 
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List 

Number of 
Members 

Reference 
in A. 

Function Shared 

Remarks 

223. 

haritaki, etc. 

17 

IV.3.166 

have aiy (SBD) realized as 
zero 


224. 

hast in, etc. 

19 

V.4.138 

do not have the final vowel 
of pdda realised as zero, 
when first member in a 
compound 



This listing must have had a Paninian version, as is clearly indicated by the subgroups, 
but most of the stems that have been listed here, particularly the proper names 
(indicated by an asterisk in the list above) and words not ordinarily used in literary 
language, became obsolete. Either more lists were added (as by Katyayana in his 
Varttika to the extent of 25 more lists) or variant readings crept in, so that a critical 
examination of the lists has to be made, and this has been accomplished by R. Birwe 
through his commendable work referred to before in this chapter. 

However, the meanings and the usages of many a stem included in the Gaijapafha 
need further exploration. This listing (except when serving the purpose of nomen¬ 
clature of certain specific classes as in the case of enclitics, pronouns or indeclinables) 
is confined to such stems that have specifically defined peculiar behaviour, and this 
goes on to show the comprehensive nature of the analysis that Panini had undertaken. 

2.2.7. Another such list is that of the Verbal stems. This list has a valuable commen¬ 
tary, Ksiratarangini by Ksirasvamin, who refers to the nature of the stupendous task 
of reconstructing the list in view of the corrupt readings of the vocal tradition, in his 
introductory verses. 10 He is aware of the contradictions brought by the preservers of 
the text, because of carelessness on their part, and probably more due to the fact 
that a large number of the verbal stems had become obsolete in the literary language. 
He therefore says: “I have to shut my eyes to these contradictions (when I can not 
resolve them).” The list of the tenth class was perhaps the worst preserved, as 
Ksirasvamin cries out in despair: “I commented on the list of the nine classes some¬ 
how or other catching a straw here and there, but when I have started the tenth class 
list beginning with cur, where even great savants have failed, I do not know what to 
accept and what to reject in the text, as it is weak in tradition in both meaning and 
form^of the list.” 11 Kfirasvdminss date, as indicated by Liebich, is 11th century 

The listing in the Dhatupdfha is under ten major classes, viz. 


Ksirasvamin, K. T., Introductory verses. 

vyakhyateyaip navagaijl kuiakasavalambanat, curadiradhunanhHhrt uu„„ - u- .u-u 

V ' dmah kim nu jahimah kirp v5tradadhmahe 
K$Iratararigiui , Bruno Liebich, Indische Forschungen, Doppelheft 8/9, pp. 204. 
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bhu 

ad . 

hu . 

div 

su . 

tud 

rudh 

tan 

kri 

cur 


Full-Stem former suffix 


. SaP 


A.11I.1.68 

. LUK ■ 

- SaP 

11.4.72 

. $LU ~ SaP 

II.4.75 

- SyaN 

~ SaP 

III. 1.69 

. Snu ~ 

SaP 

III.1.73 

. Sa 


III. 1.77 

. SnaM 


III. 1.78 

. u 


III. 1.79 

. $na 


III. 1.81 

. NiC 


III. 1.25 


SaP 

alternating 


non SaP 
alternating 


This method has been well defended by B. Shefts in her Grammatical Method in 
Panini. 

The list is then arranged into groups sharing common accent-patterns, which can be 
of the following types: 

(a) the stem may be accented, 

(b) the stem may be unaccented in the list, and then (i) the group classifier vowel 
may be accented, or (ii) the group classifier vowel may be unaccented, or (iii) the group 
classifier vowel may have circumflex accent. 

Sometimes monosyllablic stems ending in vowels are classified by consonant classi¬ 
fiers if they have a distinctive bunch of functions in terms of morphemic distribution. 
The arrangement within such a sub-group of lists sharing common accent patterns 
is not in any alphabetical order, but quite often stems sharing the same vowel classifier 
are grouped together, as also phonemically similar stems like Jvurd, klrurd A and 
g-urd A. The specific functions of each classifier is charted below: 


Accent 

(1) (a) Accent (Acute) on the stem 


(b) Grave on the stem 


(2) (a) Accent (Acute) on the classifier 
vowel (which is nasalised by defini¬ 
tion, in order to distinguish it from 
the non-classifier vowel A.1.3.2) 


Function 

(1) by elimination an augment iTto a non¬ 
full-stem class suffix beginning with a 
consonant belonging to se( v-L ex¬ 
cepting those enumerated in A.Vll-2 

(2) if ending in m does not have lengthen¬ 
ing of the penultimate vowel before 
Cliy, and N- and A'-SBVD with the 
exception of dcam stem (A.V1I.3.34) 
an augment iT as described above 
(V1I.2.10) 

The Active ending distribution class of 
the stem by elimination (1.3.78) 
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Accent Function 

(b) (Grave) on the classifier vowel. (1) by definition, the middle ending distri¬ 
bution class of the stem (1.3.12) 

(2) makes the accent of the SB VI following 
it grave (VI. 1.186) 

(3) makes 0 ~ nasal of the stem replace¬ 
ment before K- and N- SBV excepting 
before KtiC and optionally before LyaP 


(c) (Circumflex) on the classifier (i) by definition the middle ending 

vowel distribution class if the action is for 

(1.3.72) the subject otherwise active ending 

class by elimination 

Vowels 

(1) -A ( 1 ) Accent of the following SBVI is grave 

(VI. 1.186) 

(2) does not add iT augment to tdsl (of 
LUT) and thaL (of LRT) 

(2) -A - does add iT augment to Kta, KtavatU 

(VII.2.16) but optionally adds iT to 
these if the passive or the first object is 
indicated (VII.2.17) 

(3) -/ - adds nUM augment to the stem 

(VII. 1.58) 

(5) -7 - does not add iT to Kta, KtavatU 

(VII.2.14) 

(6) -U - does not add iT to Ktvd (VII.2.56) 

(7) -0 - adds iT optionally to a nonfull-stem 

suffix beginning with v-L 

(8) -ft - does not have shortening of the penul¬ 

timate before Caft when is causative. 
(VII.4.2) 

(9) -L - has aft ~ CLI (LUft) (III.1.55) 

(10) -0 - has n ~ t (of Kta and KtavatU ) 

(VIII.2.45) 

Consonants 

(1) -IR (as different from I) has aN ~ CLI (LUN) replacement 

(III.1.57) 

(2) -K (1) after vowel ending stems only, indicates 

its membership of middle ending 
distribution class (1.3.12) 

(2) makes the accent of SBVI following 
it grave (VI. 1.186) 








mi; twiinioai nuns or uAijiini: tmmuMNG 


St 


('i>nson(inrs 

(3) *<' utter vowel ending stems only, indi* 

cutes its membership of middle ending 
distribution eluss if the notion is for 
the subject (1.3.72) otherwise of nctive 
ending eluss by diminution. 

(4) A7- (4) bus Kta to indicate the present tense 

(U1.2.1S7) 

(5) TV has athuC SDVD (IU.3.89) 

(6) PU has Ktri SBVD (1U.3.8S) 


In the tenth class-list, the accent on the stem is not found iit the recorded text. It 
might be that this list be a jumbled up version of primary and secondary stems, as is 
quite evident from the entries after 367 (Licbich's edition of K^iraturuhgipi). This 
list differs from the non-verbal stem-list in the respect that it also gives meaning of the 
stem. It is quite evident from the corroboratory evidence of Mbit, that the dlnltu 
(verbal stem) list had been preserved by the tradition as an integral part of the 
A$tadhyayi. and the meanings had not varied much by his time. In the 24 instances 
of stems quoted by Patanjali together with meaning, there is complete agreement in 
15, and the rest seems to have changed cither by extension or contraction. To re¬ 
construct the verbal stent-list is possible only when the entire verb-list of the modern 
dialects are sorted out and their etymologies worked out neatly. Otherwise mere 
literary evidence can but help in reconstructing only a part ot list. 

The verbal stem has been cited in four ways in the main body of the description: 

(1) its abstract phonemic form, such as bln 7, kri etc., is inflected as a non-verbal 
stem in its citation form; the inflected form for the ablative and genitive singular of 
monosyllabic vowel ending stem forms, however, has always iy or uv ~ i or u respec¬ 
tively, e.g. blwvah (bhu), kriyah (kri), niyoh (ni) (1.3.36), and zero ~d (of monosyllabic 
vowel ending stem form), eg. jfioh (jna). (1.3.44), hvah (live) (1.3.30), and r ~ f, e.g., 
grab (gr) (1.3.51); 

(2) its phonemic form followed by its classifier (mostly when the stem ends in a 
short vowel and is to be differentiated front a similar stem ending in a long vowel) 
e.s. krft to be differentiated from kf and its inflection is like a normal consonant 


non-verbal stem; 

(3) its phonemic form followed by a or i, sometimes for the sake of convenience for 
oral transmission, when there are more than one stems cited in the same rule, e.g. 
budha yudha nasajana ... (1.3.86) or gamyrccliipracchi (1.3.29), and quite frequently 

even otherwise is inflected as a masculine -i stem, 

(4) its third person present indicative active singular form sometimes to different¬ 
iate it from a similar stem conjugated in a different class, e.g. eti {iN) as different from 
ayati or ite (iff) in III.1.109: this type of citation was very common, as is evidenced 
by its frequent usage by Patanjali in his Mbh.; sometimes even when the stem is 



H2 


rim TiiCiiNK'Ai. HUM'S on i*Ar>itNi: okouimno 


conjugated in llic middle class, the citation form of this type is active, e.g. mrlyatl 
(from ////■ ) instead of inrtyatc (1.3.61); the inllcclion is again like that of masculine -i 
non-verbal stem. 


2.2.8. Groups indicated by enumeration in the main body of the description arc: 


(1) Ktiraka (verbal relation) 

(2) Nipdta (enclitic) 

(3) KarmapravacanTya (governing preposition) 

(4) Samdsa (compound) 

(5) Avyaylbhdva (adverbial compound) 

(6) Tatpurufa (determinative) 

(7) Halitmllil (possessive) 

(8) Pratyuya (sulllx) 

(9) Pratyaya (sullix) addablc to verbal stem only 

(10) Kftya (suffixes of class 9 functioning us subjunctive, obtati vc 
or futurulivc verbal constructions as well) 

(11) Strl Pratyaya (sulllx addablc to a non-verbal stem to make 
it a feminine stem) 

(12) Taddhita (Secondary suffixes) 


1.4.24- 55 
1.4.57-97 

I. 4.84-97 

II. 1.4-11.3.73 
II.1.5-11.1.21 
II. 1.24—11.2.22 

11.2.24- 11.2.28 
III—V chapters 

III. I.96—III.4.117 

II 1.1.96—III. 1.132 

IV. 1.4-81 
IV.1.77-V.4.160 


The purpose of this type of grouping is to avoid a definition in any other term than its 
members of the classes defined by each enumeration block. 


CHAPTER 3 


TECHNICAL RULES: DEFINITIONAL AND 
APPLICATIONAL RULES 


3.0. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

3.0.0. The first two chapters of the A. are designated by the commentators as Sanjna 
(definition) and Paribhasa (applicational rules). In fact some definitions and applica¬ 
tion rules, for economy or for the reason of the limited range of the particular rule, 
are placed even outside these two chapters. There is no clear-cut demarcation be¬ 
tween these two types except that the syntactic structure of a definitional rule is clearly 
differentiated by two terms placed in case in apposition in the nominative case (while 
in an applicational rule even where the two terms used in the rule are in the nomina¬ 
tive, as in samarthah padavidhih II. 1.1, where one is merely a modifier of the other); 
the usual order is of course the definitional term followed by the defined term. This 
order is reversed only in 1.1.1 (vrddhiradai-C), where the auspicious word vrddhi 
(prosperity in nongrammatical speech) is placed before the definition. The application 
rules intersperse with the definition rules for twofold reasons: Firstly, an economy of 
terms is thus effected by connecting the same term to definition as well as application, 
e.g., the application rules regarding realization of a suffix as zero follow immediately 
the definition of a zero realization (1.1.60-1.1.63). Secondly, the order of rules is 
pertinent for operation in a circle, so that, if a particular definition is to apply to a 
term and is not to be affected by a rule of application delimiting its application, that 
definition will be taken out of the jurisdiction of the particular rule of application, 
e.g., the adjectival compound (Karmadharaya) is defined in 1.2.42, while the other 
compounds in II. 1.2, simply because of the definitions given in Chapter II. 1.2, are 
governed by the rule of application in 1.4.1, so that a term defined therein cannot have 
two definitions at the same time. An adjectival compound, therefore, cannot remain 
in terms of structure a determinative (Tatpuru$a) compound at the same time. 1 
This is easily resolved by taking out that definition from the range of the application 
rule 1.4.1. 

3.0.1. The general features of a definitional rule of Panini are: 

1 See for a detailed discussion of the rationale of the order in the AtfQdhyQyi seemingly anomalous, 
Bhattacarya, “Some anomalies in the A. and their justification’*, Bhtiratiya Vidyd , Vol. XV, p. 110- 
119. 
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(1) it is given in structural terms, so that extra-linguistic criteria should not be 
applied to define a particular term, only the structural relation or position or member¬ 
ship or distribution should be the criteria; 

(2) it is unambiguous and clearly contrastive; 

(3) it is limited by rules of application in order and mode of operation; 

(4) it is an abstraction (rather than a concrete property of that which it defines) 
valid only to the description of the relationship between the analyzable units of 
utterance in a particular language; 

(5) it is implicit by elimination, enumeration or juxtaposition, wherever it is not 
explicit. 

3.0.2. The broad heads under which the definitional rules can be classified are: 2 

(1) classes defined in terms of membership: (a) stems {dhatu and pratipadika ), 
(b) suffixes (pratyaya) and suffix subgroups, (c) phoneme groups (pratyahara). 

(2) combinations defined in terms of its constituents (or components): (a) sentence, 
(b) word inflected, (c) word compound, (d) word derived, (e) combination of classi¬ 
fiers, (f) combination of phonemes. 

(3) units defined in terms of their representation at a lower strata (i.e., to say 
“ernes” defined in terms of “alios”) 3 : (a) supramorphemic units represented as a 
morpheme, (b) morpheme represented as a morphophonemic entity, (c) morpho- 
phoneme represented as phoneme, (d) phoneme represented as phonetic entity. 

(4) relates in terms of relative position or function: (a) cases, (b) substitutable 
component in a compound, (c) substitutable component in primary derivation, 
(d) substitutable component in secondary derivation, (e) classifiers. 


3.1. DEFINITIONAL RULES 

3.1.0. We intend here to chart out the definitions under the aforesaid categories, and 
to indicate wherever the definition is implicit. The classes already defined in the 

a Sydney M. Lamb, “On the mechanization of syntactic analysis”, page 1: “There are three (and only 
three) types of hierarchical relationships existing among the structural units of language. They are: 
(1) that of a class to its members (e.g. vowel /a/, noun; boy), (2) that of combination to its components 
(c.g. /boy /b/, [men and women]); and (3) that of an erne to its alios (e.g. /t/: (t')). These relationships 
may be called hierarchical because in each of them there is one unit which is in some way on a higher 
level than others”. 

“But the relationship of an eme to its alio is really one of representation. That is, the erne is rep¬ 
resented by its alios on a different level. Thus the recognition of this type of relationship involves the 
rccognmon of separate levels. These levels, however, must be clearly distinguished from other kinds 
o evels which arc set up for dealing with other kinds of relationships. Accordingly, we may use a 
distinctive designation, such as stratum. In any instance of the eme: alio relationship, then the eme has 
its existence on one stratum, its alios on the adjacent lower stratum. Every unit of linguistic structure 
exists on one and onl> one stratum, and classes and combinations of items always have their existence 
on the same stratum as those items” (Sydney M. Lamb, On the mechanization of syntactic analysis. 
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preceding chapters have merely been mentioned by name, the details have not been 
reduplicated. 


Defined class 


A. Stems 

(I) Verbal Stems ( dhatu) 

(a) Primary (BVj) 

(b) Secondary (BV 2 ) 


Members 


Reference if 
explicit 


Remarks 
if any 


bhu , etc. 1.3.1 

stems formed by B/BV + HI. 1.32 
saN , etc., enumerated in 


III. 1.5-31 


(i) desiderative ( saN) 

(ii) denominative (Kya) 

(iii) causative (Ni) 

(iv) iterative (yaN) 

Verbal stems subclassified by 
classifiers described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter under the following 
main heads: 

(i) non-/-augmenting ( anij )' 


(a) Exclusively middle ending 
(atmanepada) 


BVj + saN -> BV 2 
BVj + KyaC/N/? -> BV* 
BVi + NiN/C BV a 
BVj + yaN BV 2 


Implicitly 

covered 


(i) unaccented monosyl¬ 
labic stems (in the list of 
verbal stems, dhatupatha) 

(ii) other stems under 
specific environments 

(i) unaccented vowel - 
classified and -N classified 

(ii) all stems under passive 

(iii) other stems in specified 
environments enumerated 
in 


VH.2.10 


Vn.2.11-26, 

59-65 

1.3.12 


1.3.13 

1.3.14-71 


(b) Middle ending (only if the 
action is for the subject) other¬ 
wise active ending class 


(c) Exclusively active ending 
class 


(i) circumflex accented 
vowel classified and N 
classified stems 

(ii) other stems in specified 
environments enumerated 
in 

(i) by elimination the rest, 
i.e., the acute accented 
vowel classified and others 

(ii) other stems in specified 
environments enumerated 


1.3.72 


1.3.73-77 


1.3.78 


1.3.79-93 


(ii) /-augmenting (set) 

(a) l 

(b) } as above 

(c) J 

(iii) optionally -/-augmenting 
(vet) 

(a) l 

(b) \ as above 

(c) \ 

Verbal stems subclassified on the 


in 

(i) the residue of (i) under 
non -/- augmenting 

(ii) other stems in specified 
environments enumerated 
in 

(i) stems enumerated in 


VII.2.10 


VII.2.35-36, 
52-54, 58, 66-78 

VII.2.27-34, 
37-51, 55-57 
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Defined class 


Members 


Reference if 
explicit 


Remarks 
if any 


basis of initial, final or penultimate 
phonemes detailed under the Siva 
sutra Pratyahdra 

(2) Nonverbal Stems (jpratipadika) 

(a) Primary (B x ) 

(b) Secondary (B 2 ) 


Non-verbal stems subclassified on 
the basis of distribution classes 
(a) indeclinable (those which 
have zero realization of SBI 
and SBD (Feminine) 

11.4.82 read with 83 and 86) B 0 


subclass of indeclinable 

(i) nipata enclitics (that which 
can not occur independently) 
subclass of nipata 
(1) sentence or word connectives 
or emphatics 


Nonverbal stem and non¬ 
suffix meaningful units 
(residue) 

BV + SBVD -> B 2 (pri¬ 
mary derivation) 

Bi SBD -> B 2 (second¬ 
ary derivation) 

B + B/BV -> B 2 
(compound) 


(i) svar, etc. (list of stems 
enumerated in the gana- 
patha) 

(ii) enclitics (i nipata ) listed 
and enumerated 

(iii) B 4- SBD -> B 2 when 
fixed in one SBI 

(iv) B x V + SBVD -> B 2 
if SB\^D ends in m or e, o 

(v) Bi V + ktvajtosuNI 
kasuN -+ B 2 

(vi) every adverbial com¬ 
pound (avyayfbhava) 

forms listed under — 


-ca, etc. 


(2) upasarga (preverb) and gati 
(moving with the verb), both 
are preverbs, gati is more in¬ 
clusive while upasarga is limit¬ 
ed to list pra, etc. 


(i) list pra, etc. (in con¬ 
junction with a verb) 

(ii) forms enumerated un¬ 
der specific environments 
and with specific meanings 
in 


1.2.45 

1.2.46 


1.1.37 

1.1.38 

1.1.39 

1.1.40 

1.1.41 

1.4.57-97 

1.4.58 

1.4.59 

1.4.60-79 


(3) governing prepositions ( karma - 
pravacaniya) which are in con¬ 
junction with a non-verbal stem 
in a definite case ending 
(ii) the rest 
(b) declinable 

(i) sarvanama (pronoun (Bp)) 
which have a specific range of 


enumerated under specific 
environments and with 
specific meanings in 

by elimination of the above 

list sarva etc., with excep¬ 
tions and under specific 


1.4.84-97 


implicit 


1.1.27 


except when 
they are ci¬ 
tation forms 


The func¬ 
tional value 
of the term 
nipata is in 
sentence ac¬ 
cent 
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Defined class 


Members 


Reference if 
explicit 


Remarks 
if any 


functions different from the 
rest 

(ii) sankhya (number classifier) 

(iii) vat (indeclinable cardinal 
numerals ending in $ and n 

(iv) the rest 

Non-verbal stems subclassified un¬ 
der distribution classes of deriva- 
tory suffixes described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter under the ganas 
Non-verbal stems subclassified by 
classifiers are very few, viz.: 

(1) aft as different from a (= as 
far as etc. and preverb) (= so) 

(2) naft as different from na (< a-ari ) 

(3) aikagarikaj (V. 1.113) (to de¬ 
note its SBD (Feminine) ftip 
class) 

(4) kufaraC (V.2.30) 
kundinaC (V.2.70) 

(to denote its accent) 

Non-verbal stems subclassified by 
initial or final or penultimate vowel 
described under the Siva siitra 


environments noted in 

1.1.28-37 

bahu , gana and Bp + 

1.1.23 

vatUIPatl -> B 2 


(i) pancan to daJan 

1.1.24 

(ii) Bp + Qatl -> B a 

1.1.25 

the residue of the above 

implicit 


Pratyahara chart 
(3) Suffixes (S) 


all the forms listed in the 
nominative in chapters 


m, iv, v 


1(A) Classified on the basis of dis¬ 
tribution classes 

(1) suffixes addable to verbal 
stems as well as to non-verbal 
stems to form verbal stems 
(SB/BV D BV 2 ) 

(2) suffixes addable exclusively 
to verbal stems 

(a) (i) before non-full stem class 
suffixes ( ardhadhatuka ) 


(ii) before full stem class suf¬ 
fixes ( sarvadhatuka) 


(b) suffixes forming a non¬ 
verbal stem (kft) 


saN etc., by enumeration 
in 


ni. i.5-3i 


(i) -sya - (LR) tasl (LU T) 

(ii) -suP (LE T) 

(iii) -dm ( LIT) 

(iv) - CLI C LU ft) and its 
alternants siC Ksa , Caft, 
aft , Cift 

(i) -yaK (Passive) 


ni.1.33 
HI. 1.34 

in.l. 35^2 

HI. 1.43-66 


ni.1.67 


(ii) -SaP (Active) alter¬ 
nating with SyaN, Snu , Sa, 
SnaM , «, Sna, SLU, LU K 
with different classes 
all the suffixes addable to 
a verbal stem other, than 
ti-ft (SBVI), which form a 
non-verbal stem 


HI. 1.68-89 


m.1.93 read with 
m. 1.92 and 1.2.46 
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Defined class 

Members 

Reference if 
explicit 

Remarks 
if any 

(i) behaving like a verb syn¬ 
tactically ( krtya ) 

tavyaT etc., enumerated in 

III.1.96-132 


(ii) the rest 

by enumeration and elimi¬ 
nation (of SBVI) 

III. 1.133—III.4.76 


(b) compounded with a non¬ 
verbal stem preceding it 

by enumeration in 

m.2.1-101 | 


(c) suffixes forming a verb i.c., 

ti-ft (given in the preceding 

ni.4.79-112, 


inflectional {tiftanta pacla) 
{tiff + LA) 

(iii) suffixes addable to verbs classi¬ 
fied acc. to the non-full and full 
stem preceding it 

chapter with alternation 
described, termed vibhakti 

1.4.104 j 


(i) full stem class (FSBV) 

ti-ft and S- class 

m.4.113 ! 


(ii) non-full stem class (NFSBV) 

(3) suffixes addable to a non¬ 
verbal stem (SB) 

(i) the rest by elimination 
of the above 

(ii) LIT (Perfect) 

(iii) Lift (Benedictive) 

m.4.ii4 

m.4.115 

m.4.ii6 i 

IV and V chapters 


(i) inflectional suffixes addable 
to a nonverbal stem to form 

sU-P (described in the 
preceding chapter), also 

IV.1.2 


it a nonverbal word ( subanta 
pada) (SBI) 

called vibhakti 

1.4.103 1 


(i) (a) subclass of (i) strong end¬ 
ing class ( sarvanamasthana ) 

(i) Si (for Neuter Nom. 
and Acc. PI.) 

1.1.62 


(ii) derivational suffixes 

(ii) su-T (Non-Sing. Dual 
and Plural Acc. Sing. Dual, 
nonneuter) 

1.1.42 


(i) to form a feminine stem 
(SBDF) from masculine (stri 
pratyaya) 

(ii) to form a secondary stem 

JaP etc. enumerated in 
IV. 1.6-81 

ti etc. enumerated in 

IV.1.3 


(SBD) ( Taddhita ) 

IV.1.77-V.4.160 

IV.1.76 


(B) suffixes as classified by classifiers 

suffixes sharing the partic¬ 
ular classifier, by definition 

implicit 

indexed 

alphabeti¬ 

suffixes classified by the initial, 
final or penultimate phonemes 

II. Stems and Suffixes having a very 
limited membership designated by 
algebraic symbols or terms used by 
earlier grammarians 
(i) verbal stems 

a classifier can be assigned 
to a class which even does 
not have it 

described under the Siva 
sutra Pratyahara list 

1.2.1-26 

cally as 
Index 2B 

ghu 

(ii) non-verbal stems 

da, dha (but not daP) 

1.1.20 


(a) nadi 

(i) i-u stems (feminine) 
except monosyllabic stems 
which have Ay or uv 
alteration, which can have 

1.4.3 

1.4.4 
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Defined class 


Reference if 

Remarks 

Members 

explicit 

if any 


this designation before 
-am (gen. plural) 

(ii) a short u stems be¬ 
fore SBI of N- class 

1.4.6 


(b) ghi 

(i) that rest -i -u under the 
rest situations excepting 

1.4.7 



sakhi 

(ii) pad (in a compound) 

1.4.8 


(c) vrddha 

(i) stem which has its first 
vowel as vrddhi (length¬ 

1.2.73 



ened) 

(ii) tyad etc. (listed) 

1.2.74 



(iii) e-, or o initialled stem 
in eastern dialect 

1.2.75 


(iii) suffixes 
(i) gha 

taraP and tamaP (com¬ 
parative) 

LI.22 


(ii) nitfha 

Kta and KtavatU 

1.1.26 


(iii) sat 

£atJ} and SanaC 

m.2.127 


(iv) LA 

conjugational suffixes 

1.4.99-100 



3.1.2. Combinations: Constituents (Components). 

3.1.2.0. A sentence is a combination of interrelated inflected words marked by a 
sentence-accent marking that combination (VIII. 1.16-17), described in VIII. 1.18-74 
and by pause defined in 1.4.110. It can have a subclass of sentences marked by a 
supralong quantity and rising pitch on the word specified (VIII.2.82) in the description 
of the various types of combinations in VIII.2.83-VIII.2.108. 

3.1.2.1. An inflected word is defined as a combination of stem (verbal) + ti-ft 
(SBVI), or stem (non-verbal) + sU-P (SBI) in 1.4.14. This definition is extended to 
phonological words for the purposes of external sandhi which are non-combinations, 
viz.: 

(i) a stem ending in -n -before Kyo (denominative suffix), 1.4.15, 

(ii) a stem before s-class suffix, 1.4.16, 

(iii) a. stem before a SB (from -sU to KoP described in IV.1.2 to V.4.160) except 
strong SBI (sarvandmasthdna, 1.6.17) with the exceptions noted in 1.4.18-19, where 
the denomination bha will overrule the denomination pada. 

Wherever there is no overt inflectional ending as in the case of an indeclinable form, 
the inflectional ending is represented by zero. 

3.1.2.2. An inflected word, as defined above, is a combination of a stem + an 
inflectional suffix. A non-verbal stem in its term, if secondary, can be a combination 
of the compound type, subclassed as 

I. Adverbial (avyayibhava) (II. 1.5): (i) an indeclinable + a stem (II. 1.6-16), 
(ii) a stem + a stem (as listed under list titfhadgu etc.) (II.l. 17), (iii)pure or madhye + 
a stem with a possessive force (II. 1.18), (iv) a stem of the subclass sonkhyd -f- a stem 
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(meaning a succession) (see under class members) (II.1.19), (v) a stem of the subclass 
sankhya + a stem (name of a river) (II. 1.20), (vi) a stem -f a stem (name of a river) 
(II. 1.21) when the combination represents a name of place or country. This combi¬ 
nation class by definition is indeclinable and the determiner constant is the member 
placed first in the combinations above. 

II. Determinative ( tatpuru$a II. 1.22), subclassed as: 

(i) adjectival (karmadharaya) a combination of stems in case in apposition (sa- 
mOnadhikarana) (1.2.42), 

(ii) numeral (dvigu) as a combination of a numeral + a stem (II. 1.52 read with 
II. 1.23), 

(iii) the rest, (a) The types combination of stems in case in apposition arc: (i) 
numeral stem + a stem (II. 1.23), (ii) a stem + its derogatory epithet stem (II. 1.52), 
(iii )pdpa or anaka as epithets -f- a qualified stem (11.1.54), (iv) a stem (to which some¬ 
thing is to be compared to) -f a stem indicating the common property of comparison 
(II.1.55), (v) a stem (which is compared to) + vydghra etc. (compared with) (II.1.56), 
(vi) a stem (qualifier) + a stem (qualified) (II. 1.57), (vii) purva etc. + a stem (II. 1.58), 
(viii) X-Kta -f- (ncg.) X-A'm (11.1.60), (ix) combinations enumerated in (11.1.59,61-72). 

(b) The types of combination of stems not in case in apposition arc: (i) a stem with 
accusative force + a stem described in (II. 1.24-29), (ii) a stem with instrumental 
force -f a stem described in (11.1.30-35), (iii) a stem with dative force + a stem 
described in (II.1.36), (iv)astcm with ablative force + astern described in (II. 1.37-39), 
(v) a stem with locative force 4- a stem described in (II.1.40-51), (vi) a stem described 
in (II.2.1-5) + a stem with possessive force, (vii) nafi) (= negative) + a stem (II.2.6), 
(viii) ijat (= slight) + a stem (non SBVD formed) (II.2.7), (ix) a stem with possessive 
force + a stem described in (II.2.8-17), (x) ku, gati (pra etc. described above under 
class: member) + a stem (II.2.19), (xi) a constituent non-verbal stem + verbal stem + 
SBVD (as described in 1I.2.I9-22). 

III. Descriptive or Possessive Compound (Bahuvrlhi): (i) defined as comprising 
the combination not covered by above (11.2.23), (ii) more than one stem with in¬ 
flectional force, to form a qualifier for a different word (II.2.24), (iii) an indeclinable 
or asanna, dura, adhika + a numeral stem (II.2.25), (iv) stem (name of one direction) 
+ stem (name of another direction) the direction in between them (II.2.27), (v) a 
combination of the repetition of the same stem to serve as substitute for “where this 
happened by this (stem)” (II.2.27), (vi) saha (as sa) -f a stem as a substitute for “with 
the... (the stem)” (II.2.28). 

IV. A Capulative Compound ( dvandva ), defined as combination of two stems with 
inflectional formed, as a substitution for the two corresponding inflected forms joined 
by ca (= and) in (II.2.29). 

In a compound type of combination which is by definition a substitution for more 
than one component stems joined syntactically by a single stem, there are two com¬ 
ponents; 

(i) the determining constant which is described as the first member in each com- 
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pound and which in the A. is defined by its nominative case ending (1.2.43) and de¬ 
signated upasarjana , and 

(n) the variable which is always denoted in the A. by the instrumental ending. 

The order of these two components has been described in II.2.30-38. The number 

and gender of each type of combination has been described in II.4.1-31. The order is 
described as: 

(i) the determining constant is placed first (II.2.30) except in the combinations listed 
under the list rajadanta (II.2.31). 

(ii) in a copulative compound as both the components are variables, only ca (= 
and) being constant, the order is: (a) the stems ending in i, l, u, u, except those noted 
in I.4.3-9 called ghi, are placed first (1.2.32), (b) a stem with a vowel as its initial pho¬ 
neme and a as its final is placed first (II.2.33), (c) the stem having lesser syllables 
amongst the stems under combination is placed first (II.2.36). 

(iii) a stem with locative ending and a stem indicating a qualifier in a descriptive 
compound is placed first (II.3.35) as also a stem ending in Kta or KtavatU (II.3.36) 
except in the case of the first ahitagni, etc. (II.3.37). 

(iv) stems listed under the list kadara etc., are placed first in an adjectival compound 
(karmadhdraya ). 

The number of these combinations has been described as follows: 

(a) fixed in one number, singular: (i) a numeral determinative compound is 
(II.4.1), (ii) a copulative of words specified in II.4.2-16 under their specific range of 
reference with exceptions. 

(b) fixed in one gender: (i) a compound form of the above types fixed in the sin¬ 
gular (II.4.17), (ii) an adverbial compound (II.4.18), (iii) a nonnegational + non- 
adjectival determinative compound (II.4.19) combined of the components described 
in II.4.20-25, (iv) a + pathin (II.4.30). 

(c) gender according to the last member: (i) copulative and determinative (the rest 
from above) II.4.26, except as follows. 

(d) gender according to the first in: (i) asva + vadavd (II.4.27), (ii) hemanta + 
sisira (II.4.28) (in Vedic language alone), ahan + ratri, 

(e) gender fixed as masculine: a stem + ratri, ahna or aha (II.4.29), 

(f) gender freely varying between masculine and feminine in the combination listed 
under the list ardharca (II.4.31). 

The compound stem formative suffixes after the constituents have been described 
in V.4.68-160. 

The accent shift in a compound combination has been described in VI. 1.223- 
VI.2.199. The non-zero representation of the inflectional ending of the first consti¬ 
tuent has been described in VI.3.1-33. The masculinization of the constituent stem 
has been described in VI.3.34-42. The alternation of the constituent stems has been 
described in VI.3.43-139. 

3.1.2.3. A rule combined with (na vd = or not) is called option (vibhdfd) (1.1.44). 

A stem derived by a combination of a stem + suffix is defined in terms of an ahga 
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(that after which a suffix is combined) defined in 1.1.13 + a suffix. The importance of 
this definition lies 

(i) in the successive operation of immediate constituents, e.g., in a combination 
like sisadhayi?ita, the first break will be sisadhayi? + Kta, so that si?adhayis is the 
immediate constituent for Kta; si$adhayis is then split as sadh + saN and here sadh 
is the immediate constituent for saN ; 

(ii) in the successive allomorphy of the constituent (described in VI.4.1-VIII.4.97), 
e.g., rahj + GHah > rag + GHah > raga, so that raga + ‘TH'aK will yield ragika 
and not rahjika. 

(iii) in the operation of sandhi (VIII.2.27, VIII.3.78) a stem derived by a reduplica¬ 
tion of the stem is a combination of a reduplication + stem, this combination is 
defined as reduplicated (abhyasta) VI. 1.5. 

So the concept of an ahga (immediate constituent) is dependent on its being in 
combination with a suffix potentially representing a syntactical relationship possible, 
and is different from that of a stem or a determiner constant in a compound. 

3.1.2.4. Combination of functions of classifiers of morphophonemes and phonemes 
is defined by the different classifiers placed before or after a suffix, so that each re¬ 
presents a bunch of representations, e.g. 

KyaP is composed of K, ya + P; 

K represents no alternation of the stem preceding it (1.1.5); 

ya represents ya; 

P represents grave accent on ya (III. 1.4) and t before ya (VI. 1.70) after 
a short vowel ending stem, so that i + KyaP > itya with accent on i. 
The combinations have been arranged in such a way that there is no mutual con¬ 
flict of functions, as every classifier has a definite function under definite circum¬ 
stances ; and though nowhere explicit in this respect, Panini, because of having assigned 
only specific functions to a classifier, does not allow a combination of non-specific 
functions, wherever it is in clash with the former; e.g., in the instance quoted above, 
K also represents by elimination an acute accent on ya, but this function is non¬ 
specific and is in clash with the specific function of P, so it cannot be combined with 
that of P. 

3.1.2.5. The phonemic combinations defined by Panini are: 

(i) cluster of consecutive consonants (unintercepted by anything else) called samyoga 
(1.1.7). 

(ii) (a) combination of syllables determined by their peak vowels, so as to define 
utterances as monosyllabic (ekaC), disyllabic (dvyaC), trisyllabic (tryaC), polysyllabic 
(bahvaC, anekaC), already described under the Siva siitrapratyahara, (b) combination 
of phonemes (a-L), monophonemic ( ekaL , 1.2.41) or polyphonemic (anekaL 1.1.55) 
= aprkta. 

(iii) combination of two contiguous phonemes (non-divided by pause) samhita as 

defined in II. 1.109, this combination works in the following order (((((stem) + deri¬ 
vational suffix) + inflectional suffix) -f-.another inflected word) + sentence 
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pause), as is implicit from his order of rules, for he has appropriately placed the 
primary derivational suffixes before the secondary derivational ones and compound 
stem forming suffixes at the end. He has first given the internal sandhi rules and then 
external sandhi rules. 

(iv) the final segment ( (i) defined as combination of phonemes starting with the 
last vowel of an element (1.1.64). 


3.1.3. Eme:allo. 

3.1.3.0. Panini has analyzed certain concepts either to express the syntactic rela¬ 
tionship between two related meaningful units or to give a substitution model for a 
series of possible representations. Under the first category we have the concepts 

(i) of active ( kartf ) vs. passive ( bhdvakarma ); 

(ii) of agent (kartr), goal (karma) instrument (karana) indirect goal (sam- 
praddna), ablation ( apdddna), location (adltikarana); 

(iii) of non-verbal relationship: (a) appositional (samdnadliikarana), or (b) non- 
appositional, which can be possessive, partitive or some other type; 

(iv) of temporal and aspectual relationship, such as past ( bhuta ), present ( varta - 
maria) and future ( bhavifyat ) and injunction ( vidhi ), benediction (dsif) etc.; 

(v) of qualifier vs. qualified, terms in comparison, (visefya, visefatia) (upamdna, 
up am it a ); 

(vi) of types of sentences like interrogation (prusna), reply to a question (prftapra- 
tivacana), derogatory statement ( kutsana ), respect ( pujd ), command ( anujUaifand ), 
ridicule (prahdsa), address (dmantrita), reply greeting (pratyabhivada) etc.; 

(vii) of person, number and gender. 

Under the second we have the concepts expressed under the compound representa¬ 
tion or representation by adding a suffix to a stem, e.g. 

strifu adhikftya > adhistri 

abhavo makfikdndip > nirmakfikaip 

by making adlti and nir as substitutions for adhikrtya and abhava (11.1.6), or vedarp 
adhitc vc da ip veda (studies Veda and understands Veda) 

> Veda + ‘ THak' 


> Vaidikah (IV.2.59-60) 

‘77 Tak representing adhite and veda. 

Under the first we have general concepts, while under the second we have specific 
ones which have a limited range of representation. Sometimes there is even an empty 
supramorphemic concept, which may be represented by a snffixatton, e.g. KaN , 

rdma eva > ramakah . . 

These various concepts are represented in the A. by sufflxatton (inflectional or deriva¬ 
tional), and this is quite sound for an inflectional language like Sanskrtt. The same 
concept can be represented by more than one type of sufflxatton, so that 

(i) sa Vasudevam bhajati (bhaj + ti SBVI) 

(ii) sa Vasudevasya bhaktah (bhaj + ta SBVD) 
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(iii) sa Vasudevabhaktah (compound, determinative) 

(iv) sa Vasudevakah (Vasudeva + aka SBD) 

Of these four sentences, the first two are representations of active, agent and present 
tense concepts, the third is a representation of the non-verbal relationship between 
Vasudeva and bhakta, and the fourth is representation of bhaj (to be a devotee of) as 
well as of the agent and the present tense. 

3.1.3.1. Panini has analyzed the compounds and the different types of suffocation 
under the headings of these various concepts. The abstract forms of suffixes are 
diversifications of the bunches of concepts, and therefore the same suffix form can 
represent more than one concept under different situations, and vice-versa. The 
abstract shape of the suffix sometimes determines its membership of its external 
distribution class, and most often its representation at the lower stratum, e.g. YU 

> ana 

> ana, aiya 

as well as the representation of the stem preceding it in terms of the stem-vowel 
alternation or consonant alternation, e.g., 

GHaft (SBVD) 

> GHa with stem vowel lengthened ( ft) 

> a with stem vowel lengthened and a consonant of the class c chjjh n replaced 
by a consonant of the velar class ( GH) 

> a with do- do- do- (GH and ft both) 

The terms sememe, semomorpheme, morpheme, morphophoneme and phoneme used 
at the five strata by S. Lamb, 4 could correspond to the stratification of Panini, with 
the only modification that the classifier (it) in Panini is more than a morphophoneme, 
as much as it also takes care of the external distribution-class of the suffix classified 
by it and different from it. As it is never represented by itself, it is represented by 
morphophonemes like guna (strong vowel) and vrddhi (lengthened vowel), which in 
turn are represented by the specific phonemes. Moreover, the technique of Panini is 
always to set up one suffix to represent one particular concept, and sometimes more 

1 S. M. Lamb, “The strata of linguistic structure” (paper, privately communicated), p. 4: “The 
items of each structural stratum are defined in terms of their representation on the next lower stratum, 
in such a way that all the material on the next lower stratum is accounted for, as follows: 

items, combinations of items, or zero. 

The items of each structural stratum occur in characteristic patterns of arrangement, which are 
describeable by means of (a) a list of distribution classes of unit items, with the membership of each, 
and (b) a list of constructions. A construction is described by specification of (a) the distribution class 
membership of the constitutes. 

The simplest grammar of a language is that which has the fewest constructions and the fewest state¬ 
ments of representation. 

Principal linguistic units 
Stratum units 

Semcmic sememe 

Morphemic morpheme 

Morphophonemic morphophoneme 

Phonemic Phoneme.” 
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than one, if they are regularly contrastive, and then to set up a set of others as excep- 
tions (or alternants under specific environments) with the result that the same suffix 
may be the general suffix under one heading, and an alternant under the other. The 
principle of complementary distribution (i) 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 would set up the exceptions as alternants, 
u anim rig t y delimits the scope of this principle. According to his system the 
a temant will correspond to the adesa (substitution), which may be complete or 
rfc CompIete substitution has been dealt with in II.4, and partial in YI.4 to 
YII.4 Some residue-substitution has been dealt with in VIII.2-4. The substitution is 
actually representation by some element at the next lower stratum, so that a zero 
suffix substitution at the morphemic stratum is of four kinds, LOP A, LUK, $LU and 
LC/P. K, and P are represented by different phonemic entities at the lower stratum. 
The representation of each of these classifiers at the phonemic level is charted below 
(leaving aside the representation of the classifiers of the stems, which has already been 
described). The other functions of the classifiers, viz., the determination of external 
distribution class or position, protection of the preceding consonant (when it is a 

final vowel classifier) and differentiation from a similar stem, have been described at 
the proper place. 


-C7, U, R, -R, -L 


K- of (SBV) has its membership ex¬ 
tended to 


-K (1) LIT after a non-conjunct con¬ 
sonant (1.2.5) 

(2) — after indh, bhu (1.2.6) 

(3) Ktva after mrd etc., (1.2.7) and 
rud etc., (1.2.8) 

(4) saN after rud etc. after i-K 
(1.2.9) 

(5) a suffix with initial stop or 
fricative after i-K 


(1) a non-verbal stem formed by this class has 
nuM before strong case ending (VII. 1.70) 

(2) a feminine -f, -u stem formed by this 
class has optional short vowel alternation 
before gha, rupa, kalpa etc. (SBD) VI.3.45 

(i) Before a K Class representation 

(1) retraction of vowel gradation called for by 
1.1.3 (1.1.5) 

(2 ) jagdh ~ ad before it (II.4.36) (when it 
belongs to non-full stem class) 

(3) reduced grade of siem vowel of grab etc. 
(VI. 1.16) 

(4) -v ~ -y (of vay) before it (VI. 1.39) 

(5) -yUT aug. of dIN before it (if the suffix 
begins with a vowel (VI.4.63) 

(6) zero ~ a (of the stem) (VI.4.64) 

(7) -i ~ vowel (of da dha) (VI.4.66) if the 
suffix begins with a consonant 

(8) zero ~ penultimate vowel of gam etc., if 


5 “Two elements are said to be in complementary distribution if each occurs in certain environments 
in which the other never occurs - that is, if these are no environments in both occur. For the present 
this means environments definable in terms of certain phonemes, types of phonemes, or combinations 
of phonemes. Complementary distribution is one of the basic concepts of linguistic theory and 
method, and will recur repeatedly in various contexts in this book and all linguistic literature” 
(H. A. Gleason, Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, p. 80). 
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(6) both (4) and (5) after i-K fol¬ 
lowed by a single consonant 
( 1 . 2 . 10 ) 

(7) Lift after-and siC (1.2. 

ID 

(8) — after -r (1.2.12) 

(9) — optionally after gam 
(1.2.13) 

(10) siC after hail (1.2.14) 

(11) — after yam (= indicate) 
(1.2.15) 

(12) — optionally after yam (= 
marry) (1.2.16) 

(13) — after si ha and da, dhd (1.2. 
17) 

(14) ydSUr (111.4.104) 

and its membership withdrawn from 

(1) Kt\a, Kta, KtavatU and saN 
under circumstances describ¬ 
ed in 1.2.18-26 
-K, -K (of SBV Class) 


-K (of SBD) 


KH- (SBVD only) 


the suffix begins with a vowel and is of 
non-full stem class (VI.4.98-100) 

(9) long vowel ~ short penultimate vowel of 
a nasal ending stem if the suffix begins 
with a consonant (VIA 15) 

(10) 7 .cro ~ nasal (of the stem) if the suffix 
begins with a consonant (VI.4.37) 

(11) no IT alter iri and stem ending in u-K 
(VII.2.11) 

(12) ay A ft ~ final vowel of it ft (VII.4.22) if 
the suffix begins with y 

(13) short ~ long vowel (of uh) — (VII.4.23) 

(14) — (of ift) — (Vll.4.24) 

(15) long ~ short vowel (of stem) — and the 
suffix is neither of full stem forming class 
nor SBVD -*• B class (V1I.4.25) 

(16) i ~ final phoneme of (dy etc.) if the suffix 
begins with t (VII.4.40-41) 

(17) hi ~ dha — (VII.4.42-45) 

(18) dad ~ da — (VII.4.46) 

( 19 ) -if the stem is prededed by a preverb 

(V1I.4.47) 

(20) i ~ / (of ift) if the suffix belongs to LIT 
group (VII.4.69) 

(ii) Not before a K class 

aM aug. of srj etc., if the suffix begins 
with a stop or Iricative and of stems 
(VI.1.58) described in VI.1.59 

(iii) A secondary system not formed by K class 
has long ~ short vowel (if reduplication) 
before yaft and zero ~yaft (V1I.4.83) 

(1) acute accent on the final syllabic of the 
suffix of this class (VI.1.165) 

(2) before a suffix of this class lengthened 
grade ~ i ... I (of the first syllable of the 
stem) and ii ~ a (Vll.2.118 read with VII. 
2.115-117) with exceptions and additions 
noted in Vll.3.1-31 

before u suffix of this class 

(1) short ~ long (final vowel of declinable 
stem) (VII.3.66) 
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(2) nUM aug. of stems ending in a vowel and 
arus + dvi$at (VII.3.67) 

(3) aM aug. of stems ending in i-C (VII.3.68) 


GH- (SBVD only) 

ft- + -7? (of all the classes) 

(i) of (SBV class) 

inclusive of -ft, -ft after gakut etc. 
and of it augmenting suffixes and 
of non-full stem class excluding -P 
(1.2.1-4) 


of (SBVI class) 
members LA ft 
Lift 
LUft 
LRft 


before a suffix of this class k ... ~ c ... with 
exceptions noted in VII.3.60-62 (VII.3.52) 

(1) retraction of vowel gradation of stem (1.1.5) 

(1) reduced grade of vowel of grah etc. (VI. 1.16) 

(2) long ~ short vowel (of stem) (VIA 15) 

(3) the same as (5) under -K(i) above 

(4) the same as (6) under -K(i) above 

(5) the same as (7)- 

(6) the same as (8)- 

of a suffix of this class 

(7) iy rsj a if the suffix is of the full stem class 
(VTI.2.81) 

(1) zero -s (of I person suffix of ft class) 
(III.4.99) 

(2) zero -i (of suffix of this class) (III.4.100) 

(3) tam, tam, ta, am ~ tas, thas, tha miP (of 
suffix of this class) (III.4.101) 

(4) siyUT aug. of the suffix (of Lift) (III.4. 
102 ) 

(5) yasUT aug. of the suffix (of Lift) (III.4. 
(III.4.103) 


C general 

(a) of SBD class only 


(1) acute accent on the last syllable of the 
suffix (VI. 1.163) 

(2) -(VI. 1.164) (so that C...ft class is 

included in it and -ft class accent does not 
operate on C... ft class) 


ft general 


(a) ft (of SBVD) 


Before this class 

(1) acute accent on the first syllable of the 
stem (VI.1.197) 

(2) lengthened vowel grade ~ stem final and 
penultimate vowel a (VII.2.115—116) 

(3) t ~ n (of han) (VII.3.32) 

(4) yVK augment of a of stem (VII.3.33) 

(5) retraction of lengthened grade and acute 
accent of -in stem (listed as accented) 
(VII.3.34) and of jan vadh (VII.3.35) 

(6) lengthened grade ~ vowel (the first syl- 


(b) ft (of SBD class) 
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lable of stem) (VII.2.117 read with VII.3. 


T (of SBVI) 


1-31) 

(7) zero ~ family name forming suffix aN 
and ift (VI.4.58) 
of a suffix of this class 

(1) a ~ last segment (of active ending of this 
class) (III.4.79) 

(2) se ~ thas (of- ...) (III.4.80) 


D Before a suffix of this class 

(1) zero ~ fi (of vimsati) (VI.4.142) 

(2) zero ~ last segment (of stem) (VIA 143) 

jy (of non SBD class) Before a suffix of this class 

(1) the same as (2) of ft above 

(2) -(5) the same as (3-5) of ft above 

(of SBD class) (6)-(7) the same as (6-7) of ft above 

T Circumflex accent on the suffix of this class 

(VI. 1.185) 

N (general) Before a suffix of this class 

(1) Acute accent on the first syllable of the 
stem (VI. 1.197) 

(a) (of SBVD class -*• B) (2) Retraction of accent-shift on the imme¬ 

diately preceding preverb ( gati ) (VI.2.50) 

P (general) (1) grave accent on the suffix (III. 1.4) 

(a) (of SBVD -> B) (2) tUK aug. of short vowel ol stem before a 

suffix of this class (VI.1.71) 

(b) (of SBVI) (3) acute accent on the syllable (of stems bhi 

etc.) preceding a suffix which also belongs 
to full stem class) (VI. 1.192) 

(4) retraction of strong vowel grade (of redu¬ 
plication of bhii, su before a suffix be¬ 
ginning with a vowel and belonging to 
full stem class (VII.3.87-88) 

(5) lengthened grade u (final) before a suffix 

This class does not include of full stem class (VII.3.89-91) 

hi-siP (LOT) (III.4.87) (6) iM augment of tmah -(VII.3.92) 

(7) iT of brii -(VII.3.93) 


•R Acute accent on the penultimate vowel of the 

stem preceding a suffix of this class (VI. 1.217) 

Acute accent on the immediately preceding 
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syllable of the stem preceding it (VI.1.193) 

with the exception in case of NamUL 
or (i) Before a suffix of this class 

(of SBV class) (i) nUM augment of muc etc. (VII.1.59) 

(2) long ~ short vowel (of tfhivU, klaml, cam) 
and (of kram, active) (VII.3.75-VII.3.76) 

(3) ch ~ last consonant of (i$ gam yam ) 
(VII.3.77) 

(4) pib etc. ~ pa etc. (VII.3.78) 

(5) ja ~ jna (VII.3.79) 

(6) short vowel ~ long vowel (of pic etc.) 
(VII.3.80) 

(7) — (of nu) (VII.3.81) 

(8) strong grade vowel ~ vowel of ( mid) 
(VII. 3.82) 

(ii) Before a suffix which does not belong to 
this class 

(1 ) a ~ e (final of a stem) (VI. 1.45) 


3.1.3.2. Units represented as phonemic entities are: 

(1) vfddhi (vL, lengthened grade of vowel) represented by: 

d (followed by r) for r, f, (1,1-1, read with 1.1.3 and 1.1.51) 
ai for i, i (1.1.1 read with 1.1.3) 

au for u, ii (1.1.1, read with 1.1.3). 

(2) guna (vF, strong grade) represented by: 

a (followed by r ) for r, ? (1.1.2 read with 1.1.3 and 1.1.51) 
e for i, f (1.1.2 read with 1.1.3) 

u for u, u (1.1.2 read with 1.1.3). 

(3) samprasarana (vZ, zero grade) represented by. 

i for y' 

u for v 

r for r 

f r / 

(4) ! ft (vowels + semivowels in the Sim sutra PratyMra), for the different con- 

SX - one indicated by the vowel preceding it 

TUt (correiated or 

of the class vowels, semivowels, nasals, *, a-T) epresenteo oy y 

"soflMng in 1.1.11, 1.1.19 represented by 

juncture ( prakrtibhava ) (VI. 1.125). 


(1.1.45) 
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(8) a short vowel representation of e, o is /, u (1.1.48) 

(9) lopa (zero) represented by disappearance of itself (1.1.60) having 4 subtypes 
defined earlier (1.1.61). 

3.1.3.3. Phonemic units represented as phonetic entities are: 

(1) vowel quantity: 

(1) short (hrasva) ; ) defined by the 3 contrastive measures of mora 

(2) long (dirglta); ■ (as analogically perceived in the crowing of 

(3) supra long (pluta); a cock) (1.2.28 read with 1.2.29). 

(2) syllabic quality of a vowel: 

(1) Light (laghu) (a short vowel) 1.4.10; 

(2) Heavy (guru) (a short vowel before a consonant not followed by a vowel) 
(a long vowel) (1.4.11-12); 

(3) Vowel accent: 

(i) Acute (udatta) represented by high pitch referred to in the present study 
as accented in juxtaposition with grave (anudatta) termed unaccented 1.2.29; 

(ii) grave (anudatta) represented by low pitch is called graver (sannatara) 
represented by lower pitch before acute and circumflex; 

(iii) circumflex (svarita) represented by a combination of high and low, 
starting with high (1.2.31-32); 

(iv) monotone (ekasruti) by levelling of pitch to one in situations like: (a) 
calling from distance (1.2.33), (b) particular sacrificial situations enumer¬ 


ated in 1.2.34-36, 39; 

(4) reduplication (abhyasa) represented by the 

(i) the first phoneme of a monosyllabic consonant initialled stem; 

(ii) the second phoneme of a monosyllabic vowel initialled verbal stem (except 
n, d, r ) (VI. 1.-4); 

(5) repetition (amredita) represented by the full stem with the grave accent, 
repeated after itself (with its usual accent) (VIII.1.1-3); 

(6) nasalization of vowel (anunasika) represented by a twang (1.4.110,1.1.8); 

(7) sentence pause (avasdna) represented by complete pause of utterance. 


3.1.4. As regards definition in terms of functional relationship, a part of it has been 
already discussed above under the various heads. Syntactic relationship will be dis¬ 
cussed in detail in the following chapter. The positional definition of constituents in 
a compound has already been discussed. Only the positional definition of preverbs, 
suffixes and classifiers is charted below: 

(i) a preverb (dependent or independent, upasarga or gati) is defined as a unit im¬ 
mediately preceding a verbal stem (1.4.59 read with 1.4.80 and 82), with the ex¬ 
ceptions that in the Vedic language they are intercepted too (1.4.81); 

(ii) a suffix except specified below is defined by its position after the stem (111.1.2); 

(iii) (a) a suffix, or an augment or substitution of a suffix of the class T > s placed 
before its constituent (c.g. a^of the past tense conjugational suffixes), (b) the same of 
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the class K is placed after its constituent (1.1.46), (c) the same of the class M is placed 
after the last vowel of the constituent (1.1.47); 

(iv) a reduplication is placed before the stem (VI. 1.6) (dbhydsa); 

(v) a repetition is placed after the word (VIII. 1.2) (dmredita); 

(vi) a penultimate (upadha) has a position as the last but one phoneme of an 
element (1.1.65). 

3.1.5. To conclude, the definitions of terms given by Panini are: 

(i) structural; in as much as they are not dependent on anything outside the scope 
of his structure of description or his corpus, he has been very careful in avoiding to 
assign a non-structural meaning to any of the terms, a fact well-borne by his specific 
dicta: 

(a) a form used in the description stands for itself and not for its synonym, unless 
it is a term used in the description to represent some grammatical entity; (1.1.68), 

(b) gender and number of proper nouns after which a derivational suffix is repre¬ 
sented as zero, is not to be described, as it is not dependent on any linguistic criteria 
(1.2.53), 

(c) so also, the description of constituents in terms of nuclear ( pradhana) or non¬ 
nuclear, or the separate meaning of a suffix, is irrelevant for a linguistic description, 
as the validity for such a description lies outside the discipline of language (a linguistic 
discipline by implication restricted to determine and analyze the elements and establish 
their relationship only) (1.2.56), 

(d) temporal concept in terms of actual time cannot be a criteria of description of 
tenses, nor the reference to meaning in classifying the compounds can be a valid 
criteria (1.2.57); 

(ii) binary, 6 as far as possible, in as much as he has tried to define one class by 
enumeration and the other by elimination (parisesya or sesa), and arranged the rules 
in such an order that the form generated by the preceding rule has to undergo the 
operation of the succeeding rule (if it applies to it), till the final utterance is generated 
as a sentence; 

(iii) precisely distinctive and unambiguous, in as much as is explicitly or implicitly 
further defined by rules of application; 

and therefore 

(iv) nearest to a mathematical model of description. 


8 “All valid criteria for determining immediate contituents can be deduced from the basic definitions. 
And most of the criteria which have been put forth by various linguists in recent years are valid in this 
sense. On the other hand, two principles are worthy of note as having been mentioned at one time or 
another without being valid. One of these is that constructions should always be binary or that they 
should always be binary except in the case of coordinate constructions having more than two members. 
The other applicable only if items smaller than words, such as lexemes, are taken as the basis of the 
description is that words must always be constituents” (Sydney M. Lamb, On the mechanization of 
syntactic analysis , p. 8). 
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3.2. RULES OF APPLICATION (PARIBHA$A) 

3.2.0. Rules of application in Panini have a four-fold purpose: 

(i) to relate the definition rule to the main description rule as also one description 
rule with the other; 

(ii) to delimit the scope of a designation (saiijnd) or a rule; 

(iii) to assign precise mathematical significance to the notational symbols and 
terms used together with their inflectional endings; 

(iv) to ordain the successive order of operation and determine the relative force of 
more than one conflicting rule; 

(v) to serve as a “metatheorem” or “methatheory” in logical terms. 7 

These rules are in consonance with the oral nature of transmission of the grammar, 
so that limitations imposed arc in oral rather than written terms, e.g., the jurisdiction 
of a heading of description is determined by a circumflex accent boundary (though 
it is not explicit as to which syllabic of the wordings of the other heading-rule has to 
bear the circumflex accent, it is fairly reasonable to presume the accent on the first 
syllable of the wordings of a heading-rule), or the nasalized vowel is assigned the 
property of a classifier (1.3.2) (to distinguish it from the non-nasalized one), but the 
recording system did not preserve this nasalization. These rules also presuppose 
natural blocks of rules (in their spoken form) which unfortunately were not marked 
in the recorded tradition. It is, however, not impossible to reconstruct these blocks, 
if the structural relationship has clearly been understood. 

The corpus before Panini belonged to a language rich in its heritage of diversity of 
usage, colloquial, literary and technical - which corpus neither his commentators nor 
we can perceive, so that it is not possible to pass a judgment on his achievement in 
terms of a particular concrete corpus. We can only infer, from the minute details 
that he has given, his extreme care in taking care of each and every diversity of the 
language under analysis. This presented a great difficulty for the commentators, who 
had to explain the generation of a particular form not covered by any of the rules of 
the A., through additional rules of application. The validity of all such additional 
ules of application for the corpus before Panini is therefore questionable, but those 
of general nature are certainly valuable for better understanding of Panini’s A. 8 

1 “The status of paribhdfd corresponds to the status of a metatheorem in modem logic” (J. F. Staal, 
“The theory of Definition in Indian Logic”, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 81, No. 2, 
1961, p. 123), read with Stephen Cole Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics, p. 62: “The meta- 
theory belongs to intentive and informal mathematics (unless the metatheory is itself formalized from 
a metametatheory, which here we leave out of account). The metatheory will be expressed in ordinary 
language, with mathematical symbols, such as metamathematical variables, introduced according to 
need. The assertions of the metatheory must be understood. The deductions must carry conviction. 
They must proceed by intuitive inferences and not as the deductions in the formal theory, by appli¬ 
cations of stated rules. Rules have been stated to formalize the object theory, but now we must under¬ 
stand without rules how those rules work. An intuitive mathematics is necessary even to define the 
formal mathematics.” 

• “After Papini the problem has become to find in each particular case of word formation a paribh&sd 
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We propose to deal with the rules of application under broad heads: 

(a) (i) rules explicit in Panini, and (ii) implicit in Panini by deduction (but not given 
by his commentators); 

(b) rules laid down by his commentators with a view to link the structural frame 
work of his grammar more cohesively. 


3 . 2 . 1 . 

3.2.1.0. Rules explicit or implicit in Partini. - The first category of such rules is the 
set which assigns specific function to case endings: 

(i) ablative case ending marks a preceding environment (1.1.67) explicitly (if not a 
constituent of a phrase, which phrase is immediate constituent of the describing 
sentence), e.g., in a kadarad eka sanjha (1.4.1) the form kadarat is a part of the phrase 
a kadarat (= as far as kadara) implicitly implied); 

(ii) genitive marks an element representable by another corresponding element 
(either at the stratum of suffixation or phonemic realization implicitly implied) 
(1.1.49). Such a representation is further limited by limitation-rules under the follow¬ 
ing broad heading (genitive ending of a form, which is a part of the constituent phrase 
of a describing sentence, does not have this specific function implicitly. Implied 
genitive also marks the form indicating the dialect or the grammarian school having 
a variation implied); 

(iii) locative marks: 

(a) a following environment (explicit in 1.1.67) 
elsewhere, (b) in a compound verbal suffixation, where it marks the preceding non¬ 
verbal stem before the verbal stem (upapada) (explicit in III. 1.92), 

(c) in a situation where terms belonging to two different strata are juxtaposed, 
where it marks the term of the higher strata (implicit), e.g. hetau ... pahcami (II.3. 
23-24) the locative ending in hetau marks hetu (casual relationship), concept repre¬ 
sented by the case ending designated as the fifth (i.e., ablative), 

(iv) nominative case ending: 

(a) marks explicitly in the description of compound the determiner constant 

(upasarjana) (1.2.43), . . 

(b) marks implicitly the term under definition or the element under description as 

well as the definition or the qualifier, which is usually placed before unless in a 

coordinate clause formed by ca, va and na (= and, or, not); 

(v) instrumental case ending in compound type of combination marks implicitly 

the variable constituent of the particular combination. 

3.2.1.1. Rules of Limitation. 

A. Limits on representation * t n v\ 

(i) (a) vF and vL (full and lengthened grade representation) of only (*-&) 


.. , ,, . m-ninniate the Laksana of Paoini’s sutras in such a way that the result of their 

££££££.'rfiSSr * F.W-n» «%> *— 

of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 81, No. 2,1961, p. 123). 
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(1.1.3), except when (b) these members of i-K belong to a stem, of which a segment has 
been represented by zero before a nonfull stem class suffix (1.1.4), or which is followed 
by a A: or ft class suffix, (1.1.5), or when (c) they belong to stems didhi , vevi or to if 
(stem- forming augment) (1.1.6); 

(ii) vZ (zero grade representation) is of i-K only (1.1.45); 

(iii) any representation (adesa) is the closest to what it represents at the lower 
strata (1.1.50); 

(iv) a representation of r is r preceded by a, i or u, (1.1.51); 

(v) (a) a representation referring to segment, is of the final phoneme of the seg¬ 
ment (1.1.52) and even if representation is polyphonemic ( anekaL), but is classified by 
-N, is for the final phoneme (1.1.53), (b) a representation referred to a segment 
described as the preceding environment is of the initial phoneme of that segment 
(1.1.54), but (c) a representation which is polyphonemic and is classified by £ is of the 
entire segment (1.1.55); 

(vi) a non-phonemic representation behaves as if it were the element it represents 

(1.1.56) , but even a phonemic representation behaves similarly if it is of a vowel 
and is conditioned by the following environment and refers to the preceding segment 

(1.1.57) ; 

(1) except (a) when it precedes word boundary, or (b) gemination (dvirvacana), or 
(c) -vara (SBVD), or (d) -zero representation of y, or (e) -accent representation, or 
(f) -representation by a correlated phoneme (savanna), or (g) -nasal (anusvara), or 
(h) -representation by long vowel, or (i) -representation of the phoneme class j-§ 
(voiced unaspirated stops), or (j) -representation of the phoneme class c-R (voiceless 
unaspirated stops) (1.1.58), but 

(2) a representation of vowel does behave like the element it represents if it pre¬ 
cedes a vowel, even if it refers to gemination (dvirvacana) (1.1.59); 

(vii) a representation of the following classifiers is zero (a) a nasal vowel (in the 
sutras), (b) a final consonant, except t, th, d, dh, n, s, m belonging to an inflectional 
suffix, (c) initial NI-, TU-, DU-, (d) initial S- belonging to a suffix, (e) initial C-, CH-, 
J-, JH , N-, except ‘CII, JH, KH, GH, TH-, £>-, DH-, PH', not represented as zero, 
(f) initial L-, §, K, KH, G, GH, N (of a non SBD suffix) (1.3.9 read with I.3.2-8), (g) 

‘VI' of a suffix (monophonemic) (VI. 1.67), (h) a monophonemic alternation of sU ti 
and si (VI. 1.68); ’ ’ 

(viii) a representation referred to as a series of another series is in respective order 
of the series (1.3.10); 

(ix) a SBD (taddhita) representation of a syntactical relationship expressed by a 
model sentence in the present indicative III Person Singular (LAT) is after the first 
(meaningful) unit in that sentence (IV. 1.82); 

(x) a vZ representation does not occur before a vZ (zerograde) vowel (VI I 37)- 

(V < n«l.65 P ) reS ' ntati0n ° fthe initial 0t ‘ Verbal SKm iS «»P«=ttvely S -. and n 

(xii) a representation of 
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4 YU ’ 

(of both SBD and SBVD is 

ana 

(VII. 1.1) 

4 VU ’ 

- - 

is 

aka 

(VII. 1.2) 

‘ PH ’ 

(of SBD only) 

is 

ayan 

(VII. 1.2) 

4 pir 

— 

is 

ey 

(VII. 1.2) 

4 KH ’ 

— 

is 

In 

(VII. 1.2) 

4 CH' 

— 

is 

iy 

(VII. 1.2) 

4 JH ’ 

(of SBVI) 

is 

ant 

(VII. 1.3) 



and 

at 

(VII. 1.4-5) 

l TH' 

(of SBD only) 

is 

iK 

(VII.3.50) 



and 

ka 

(VII.3.51) 



after is. 

us, 

etc. 

on jurisdiction 




ing has 

a jurisdiction determined by the 

circumflex accent after the 


rules coming under it (II.3.11); 

(b) Only one definition can apply to an element (capable of having more than one) 
defined in I.4.1-II.2.38, so that, when there is a contradiction, the later definition 
given in the succeeding rules supersedes that given in the preceding one (explicit in 
1.4.1-2); 

(c) The rules falling under the inner cycle (I.l.l-VIII.1.76) do not apply to these 
falling under the outer cycle (VIII.2.2-VIII.4.68) (explicit in VIII. 1.1); but 

(d) The rules pertaining to definitions universally applicable and rules of limitation 
universally applicable, do apply to the outer cycle (implicit); 

(e) A morphophonemic rule applies to the classifier, only in so far as it does not 
make it indistinct (implicit in Panini’s usage); 

(f) A form standing as a citation or an algebraic designation (Sanjiia) is always a 
non-verbal stem in masculine singular (implicit in Panini); 

(g) A form by definition stands for itself (and not a synonymous different form) 
unless it itself is a technical term standing for a set of other real forms (1.1.68), 

(h) A member of the a-lf 2 group (vowel, semivowel and h) or of the groups 
k u , c u , t v , t u , p u , stands for itself as well as for its homorganic correspondents, but 

only when it is not a component of a suffix (1.1.69), 

(i) An exception-rule loses its force if it is presumed by a preceding general rule 

(implicit). 

3.2.1.2. Rules of grouping and ordering 

(a) The initial member of a listed group together with the final classifier stands for 

all the members listed therein (1.1.71); but 

(b) The classifier T delimits the membership to the particular quantity explicit in 

the real member preceding it (1.1.72); 

(c) A segment stands for the entire group that ends in it (1.1.73), unless explicitly 
mentioned otherwise; 

(d) The position of K class is after the element to which it is enjoined, while that of 
T class is before the element (1.1.46); 
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(e) The position of M class is after the last vowel of the element to which it is 
enjoined (1.1.47); 

(f) When two sets are juxtaposed in a descriptive rule, the application is in the 
respective order of the corresponding sets (1.3.10); 

(g) The position of suffixes is otherwise implicit in the successive order of the 
A. (implicit); 

(h) the position of a component in a compound is laid down in II.2.30-38 (already 
described under 3.1.2.1); 

(i) the position of a preverb is immediately preceding the verb (1.4.80). 

3.2.1.3. Rules which lay down structural emphasis. 

(a) There are two types of Zero, one positive and the other negative. The positive 
one (lopa) does not enjoin disappearance of its function, while the negative one (LU) 
enjoins disappearance of its function so far as it affects the constituent to which it is 
added (1.1.62-63); 

(b) The gender and number of class names can be listed but no disciplined analysis 
can be given therefore. (1.2.53); 

(c) (i) the determination of a nucleus in compound and the assignment of in¬ 
dependent meaning to a suffix is beyond the scope of this description in as much as 
both seek validity in extralinguistic factors (1.2.56), 

(ii) for the same reason temporal idea of tense and dependence of a component in a 
compound is beyond the scope of this linguistic description (1.2.57) (tense by impli¬ 
cation is a grammatical category having no necessary co-relation with the concept 
of time); 

(d) The relational concepts are expressed by suffixation, compounding or sentence 
type, so that wherever there is no such expression, it is represented by inflectional 
endings (II.3.1); 

(e) The relationship is inherent in a substitution by compounding or derivation 

(nil); 

(0 What is termed as neutralization of siitras 9 by Buiskool is actually the maxim 
well-known in a generative grammar - “a number of linguistic levels of representation 
are to be built up order from high to low, so constructed that we can generate all 
utterances by stating the permitted sequences of highest level elements, the consti¬ 
tuency of each highest level element in terms of elements of the second level, finally 
stating the phonemic constituency of elements of the next-to-lowest level.” 10 

(g) the principle of asiddhatva (exclusion or inoperativeness) mocked at by 
Buiskool: “In this sense, and under the said reserve, at the end of this first research 
about the system of the most remarkable part of the A., as far as this is concerned, the 

“ “Of a specific technical means concerning the application of the siitras and finally also amounting 
to shortening of expression, Panini avails himself in neutralizing certain rules with respect to certain 
others. As the former have to be conceived as not existing with respect to the latter, part of forms 
which otherwise, would conform or would not conform to the latter, are secured against (become 
liable to transitions according to) these rules” (H. E. Buiskool, The Trip&di, p. 25: “Introduction”). 
10 Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, p. 24. 
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Opinion on the most famous Vyakarana antiquity prides itself on, can not but run 
sarvatraiva siddham etc.”, 11 is in fact not merely a result of an ingenious set develop¬ 
ment progressions which are interwoven in such a way as to admit of a maximum 
mnemotechmcal effect, 12 but is a careful procedure of singling out rules belonging to 
an outer cycle (most of which pertain to external sandhi at the phrase and at the 
sentence level), so that the total number of rules is reduced to the minimum and at 
the same time a clear dichotomy of operation is shown, generation of individual 
items as parts of a sentence and generation of the finite sentence as a whole. 

3.2.2. Before we propose to deal with the second broad category of application rules 
(formulated by his commentators), it may not be out of place to make a few observa¬ 
tions on the purpose and function of these new rules, which have been framed: 

(a) to redefine the limitations of a Paninian rule, in order to make it more succint; 

(b) to treat the language described by Panini as the whole human speech (“lang- 
age ), and not a language which is a self-contained whole and a principle of classifica¬ 
tion, 13 so that further additions and elaborations are automatically called for as also 
nitya and anitya (non-transitory rule and transitory) classification is needed (Rules 
42-49); 

(c) to take recourse to logical terminology, so that a cause-effect relationship is 
made inherent between the generating rule and the generated form, with the result 
that the descriptive emphasis of Panini is affected to a considerable extent (e.g. Rules 
3, 15, 17); 

(d) to extend the principle of asiddhatva (inoperativeness) to the sphere outside the 
Tripadl by dyadic division of bahiranga-antarahga (outer and inner) with respect to 
the nimitta, the element under operation, or of apavada-utsarga (exception and rule) 
or of two types of option (regular and irregular), e.g. Rules 55-55, 63-65, 108; and 

(e) to defend the position of Panini against the assault of his opponents with the 
help of arguments based on common sense (e.g. Rules 1,133). 

These rules are therefore not pertinent to the present study as far as they are neither 
explicit nor implicit in Panini. As regards the rules deduced form Panini’s own 
usage, their usefulness is only from the angle of reinterpretation of Panini. As such, 
the relevance of a survey of these rules is only limited to information here. 

3.2.3. The rules of application framed by the commentators of Panini have been 
analysed and collected by Nagesa Bha(ta in his Paribhafendusekhara. 

Kielhom in his preface to the translation of this work 14 has referred to the fact that 
there are definitely a large number of rules included in the Pari, which either vary 
slightly from the reading found in the Mbh. (11, 18, 20, 24, 25, 26, 73, 84, 111, 112, 
117, 119 Pari.), or which are merely implied from passages in Mbh. (and so not ex- 

11 H. E. Buiskool, The Tripadl , p. 161. 

12 Ibid., p. 156. - . Q 

12 Ferdinand De Saussure, A Course in General linguistics, English translation, p. 9. 

14 F. Keilhom, Pari. “Preface”, p. ML 
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TABLE II 


Paribhdfd 


Rule 

Validity or invalidity indicated from 

Rule 

Validity or invalidity indicated from 

number 

Papini’s rule number 

number 

Pacini’s rule number 

I 

II 

I 

II 

6 

1.1.55 

68 

III.3.169 read with III. 1.94 which it 

7 

IH.4.19 


supercedes by the force of Rule 68 

8 

in. 1.39 

69 

III.2.116 

9 

V.1.22 

71 

II.1.70 

19 

VIA 160 & 1.1.69 

75 

II.2.19 

20 

VI.1.111 & VI.1.131 

78 

(rejected by) III.4.59 

22 

VIU.3.46 

79 

VI.2.142 

25 

VI.3.50 

80 

VI. 1.213 

27 

1.4.14 

81-82 

IV.2.9 

28 

VI.2.49 

83 

V.4.14 

31 

V.2.87 

84 

VI.2.193 

32 

V.2.86-87 

86 

VIA 153 

34 

1.2.63 

87 

VIA 172 

36 

VI.4.59 & VIII.2.46 

88 

VIA 174 

41 

(rejected by) 1.3.92 

89 

vn.i.ii 

50 

VIA 132 & VI. 1.95 

91 

VII.3.56 

51 

VI. 1.86 

92 

(rejected by) VIA160 & VII.3.79 

52 

VII.2.98 

93 

(rejected by) VIA 146, VTH.4.16, 

53 

vin.3.22 


IH.1.79, VI.1.158, 1.1.62, VH.2.12, 

54 

n.4.36 


VII.3.46 

55 

VI.4.78 

109 

vn.1.75 

56 

IV.1.82 

119 

(rejected by) VI. 1.17 

66 

Vn.4.83 

120 

(rejected by) VII.2.10 

67 

IU.2.146 




plicit therein) (10, 17, 40, 72), or which are contrary to the Mbh. and consequently 
are void of validity (56, 78, 93, 120, 121). He has categorized these rules under the 
following heads: 16 

(i) Jnapakasiddha (indicated by usage in Panini’s language itself) a jhapaka (indi¬ 
cator), being that which teaches and suggests something and is applicable to any term 
implied by Paiiini, or to any rule given by him, or, in short, to any proceeding of his, 
which would be meaningless or superfluous (vyartha), or for which it would be 
absolutely impossible to assign a reason if a particular Paribhd?a (rule of application) 
did not exist but which appears necessary and serves a purpose (caritartha). Under 
this category he has enumerated the rules given in Table II. 

(ii) Lokanyayasiddha (validated by common sense) under which fall rules 10, 11, 
15, 17, 30, 37, 50, 57, 73, 74, 76, 77, 85, 86, 97, 98, 103, 107, 108, 111 and 112. The 
validity of these rules is to be sought in common sense of propriety of a systematized 
statement. 

(iii) Yuktisiddha (validated by a logical argument) under wich fall rules 14, 34, 


" Ibid., p. V-XVII. 
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38, 59, 60, 61, 65, 70, 93, 100, 101, 104, 105, 113, 114, 116, 118, 121, ignore three 
underlying factors of Panini’s description, viz.: 

(1) the description is one whole and this technique envisages a stringed application 
which runfrom the first to the last rule, 

(2) the usage of Panini for the sake of clarity and unambiguity enjoins a different 
behaviour of the metalinguistic classifiers in sandhi, which necessitated new rules of 
application, and 

(3) the description pertained to a living speech on a synchronic level and as such 
did not intend to pin down the growth of the language to his framework, as was 
understood by his commentators who framed these new rules. Nevertheless, these 
later paribhagas reveal a sincere attempt to go deep into the structural unity of the 
A?(adhyayi and as such are of immense value for a structural evaluation of Panini’s 
work. 

(iv) Vacaniki, the validity of which can be ascertained by an examination of the 
individual cases in which it may be applicable; (a) it may be directly deduced from a 
particular rule of Panini, or (b) may be a completely independent maxim. 

Under (a) the following rules can be placed 12 (from 1.1.49), 13 (from 1.1.50), 21 
(from 1.1.62) 29 (from 1.1.72), 35 (from 1.4.9 or III.1.84 or III.1.85), 38 (from 1.4.2), 
39-40 (from 1.4.2), 

Under (b) some can be deduced from statements made in the Mbh., e.g., rules 16 
(from Mbh. on 1.1.72), 24 (from Mbh. on 1.1.72), 26 (from Mbh. on VI. 1.13), 33 (from 
Mbh. on 1.1.72), 62 (from Mbh. on VII. 1.1). 

3.2.4. To conclude the technique of Paninian description is an achievement 

(1) as it presents a mathematical model of linguistic description in a frame work 
which is one whole and unless one goes through the entire grammar one can not 
generate or analyse a communicable unit of utterance, dealing with finite groups of 
linguistic items which are “discontinuous , 16 

(2) it synthesizes the two important methods of description, the Item and Process of 
which Tunica Grammar of Mary Hass is an ideal model 17 and the Item and Arrange¬ 
ment, of which Mono Grammar of Sydney Lamb is an ideal, 

(3) it is both a generative and an analytical grammar; 

(4) it is concise, compact and comprehensive. 


16 Description of language design: “Ordinary mathematical techniques fall mostly into two classes, 
the continuous (e.g. the infinitesimal calculus) and the discrete or discontinuous (e.g. finUe group 
theory) Now it will turn out that the mathematics called ‘linguistics belongs in the second class. It 
does not even make any compromise with continuity as statistics does, or infinite group theory. Lin- 
Sr"—IchaL in the most extreme sense" (Martin Joos, “Readings ,n hnguist.cs", 

D 350 aDDeared in the J. Acoustical Soc. Am., 22, 1950, pp. 701-8). . . „ ... , 

” See for detail discussion: Charles F. Hockett, “Two models of grammatical description , Word, 

10 (1954), pp. 210-34. 





CHAPTER 4 


THE MAIN BODY OF DESCRIPTION, AND CONCLUSIONS 


4.0. THE GENERAL FRAMEWORK OF THE DESCRIPTION 

Let us examine first what the ideal aim of descriptive linguistics is, and how far 
Panini fulfils it. Zellig Harris delimits the scope of this discipline to the description 
of the regulations in certain features of speech, and he further remarks that those 
regulations are in the distributional relations among the features of speech in question, 
i.e., the occurrence of these features are relative to each other within utterances. 1 
Einar Haugen is more specific when he lays emphasis on finding internal relational 
standards but he is at the same time conscious that this can be achieved only when 
“linguistics becomes circular or mathematical”. 2 Noam Chomsky further delimits 
the scope of descriptive grammar in as much as he wants to make it quite “neutral as 
between speaker and hearer, between synthesis and analysis of utterances”; and 
therefore he excludes both the speaker and the hearer. 3 Whorf compares language 
to the physical world in as much as it consists of nama-rupa, “emergent from a field 
of causes that is itself a manifold of pattern and order”, and as such lays emphasis on 
the variability of the structural position in language. 4 During recent years the mech¬ 
anization has placed demands in terms of more precision, so that a construction has 
to be described “as a relation: a class of ordered n-ads of forms, where n is always 
finite, usually, often exactly 2, but never 1. A form built by construction therefore is 
necessarily composite, that is, an atomic element does not belong to a construction.” 5 
This has resulted gradually in the principle of independence of meaning, 6 so that 
linguistics is to become a “calculus”, i.e. “an uninterpreted system”. 7 Forms are 

1 Zellig S. Harris, Structural Linguistics, p. 5. 

2 Einar Haugen, Readings in Linguistics, p. 359 (appeared in Language, 27, p. 211-22). 

3 Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, p. 48. 

4 B. L. Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality, edited by John B. Carrol (1941), p. 269. 

6 C. F. Hockett, Proceedings of Symposia in Applied Mathematics, edited by Roman Jakobson Vol. 
XII, p. 228. 

Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, p. 17: “Despite the undeniable interest and importance of 
semantic and statistical studies of language, they appear to have no direct relevance to the problem of 
determining or characterizing the set of grammatical utterances. I think that we are forced to conclude 
that grammar is autonomous and independent of meaning, and that probabilistic models give no 
particular insight into some of the basic problems of syntactic structures.” 

7 Joseph H. Greenberg, Essays in Linguistics, Chapter I, p. 2. 
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therefore required to be explained in terms of their contexts rather than their meaning, 
though each one of them conveys a definite meaning itself. Therefore “a set theoretical 
concept of model” as suggested by Suppes is “a useful tool for bringing formal 
order into the theory of experimental design and analysis of data”. 8 

Panini intuitionally, without the modern equipment of mathematical modelling, 
evolved a system of description which (1) is independent of consideration of meaning 
as a factor in description of forms, (2) is based on sets and subsets as explained 
in the earlier chapter, and (3) is binary. The requirements 9 of a model as suggested by 
Hockett are met with to a great extent in Panini’s grammar. The charges of perver¬ 
sity 10 are left behind if one looks at the structure of Panini’s grammar as a whole, and 
one is gratified to sec that the tables have turned against the 19th-century notions of 
the Whitney school, and the lead taken by Bloomfield 11 “has inspired linguists to 
enquire into the ingenuity of Panini’s method”. Whorf rightly remarks that “modern 
scientific linguistics dates from the rediscovery of Panini by the Western world as the 
earliest form of the science anticipated its most recent one”. 12 


4.1. SENTENCE ACCORDING TO PAI4INI 


Now we proceed to examine the description in the light of the various methods 

» Patric Suppes, A comparison of the meaning and uses of Models in Mathematics and Empirical 

• Charles F. Hockctt, Readings in Linguistics, p. 398 (also appeared in Word, 10, 1954, p. 210-31): 
“(1) A model must be general: it must be applicable to any language, not just to languages of certain 

tVDCS 

(2) A model must be specific: When applied to a given language, the results must be determined 
wholly by the nature of the model and the nature of the language, not at all by whom of analyst. It is not 
lack of specificity if the model requires us to subsume certain facts more than once, from different 
angles; it would be a lack of specificity if the model allowed us to take our choice in such cases, instead 

of forcing one choice or other or their joint option. , .. 

(3) A model must be inclusive: when applied to a given language, the results must cover all the 
observed data and, by implication, at least a very high percentage of all the not yet observed data. 
This is the analog of the ‘guide book’ criterion (not metacritcnon) mentioned earlier. 

(4) A model must be productive: when applied to a given language, the results must make possible 
the creation of an indefinite number of valid new utterances. This is the analog of the prescriptive 

Cfl (5) A°mode^must : its application to any given language should achieve the necessary 

ITS P- xv: “Introduction”: “The tame must soon con' or 

. , i pnHe'wor shall be instead to explain the grammar for the language to list in 

SSfteZd " We “he reason o! Parent's rules (which contains no, a little 
ait details, so tar as snan oe v perverse); to determine what and how much genuine 

usage^tThad^verywhere as foundation, and wha, traces may be left in the literature of usages pos- 

sessing an inherently authorized ch ”“'' r ’'mmar which dates from somewhere round 

dttart, every hTtion, derivation, and composition, — ° f “ “ h °" 

speech. No other language, to this day, has been so pe ec y . (]940) p.232. 

12 B. L. Whorf, Language , Thought and Reality , edi e y • 
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prevalent in modern linguistics. The starting-point in the earlier phase of modern 
linguistics was phoncmics, 13 but in the later phase it is the sentence (as also is the case 
in the Sanskrit grammatical tradition as attested by Bhartrhari and his commentator 
Punyaraja, 14 both Panini and Pataiijali belonged to the Vakyavadin school in as 
much as neither the sound units nor the words have any separate existence apart 
from the sentence 15 ) which is the starting as well as the ultimate point in description, 
as is also the case with the grammar of Panini. 

4.1.0. Panini did not explicitly define the term Vakya (sentence) but he has through 
the devices of 

(1) marking sentence boundary (avasana = final pause) in 1.4.110; 

(2) describing sandhi between one pada (word) and the other in VIII. 1.16-74 there 
by implicitly implying that this sandhi operates in order to give the ultimate sentence 
accent patterns; 

(3) making a finite verb form (tiff) as a marker for a clause and describing the 
types of clauses in terms of the various differentiating connectives; 

(4) describing the boundary of specific sentence-types in VIII.2.82-108 in terms of 
the quantity and pitch of the sentence final vowel; 

(5) describing the sandhi operation of the word final (Padanta) and sentence final 
in VIII.4 in terms of phonemic alternation, 

(6) describing the entire grammar in terms of substitution at lower level of the 
various syntactic concepts which are supra-morphemic and are close to “sememes”. 

This is close to the definition of a sentence given by Elson and Pickett: “Again 
using Bloomfield’s formulation as a basis, we define sentence as: a unit which usually 
contains intonational or junctural morphemes indicating closure, and which fre¬ 
quently, but not always, fills slots in larger structures (e.g. paragraph).” 16 

This definition has been further qualified by declaring that each sentence as “an 
independent linguistic form”. 17 This is in consonance with the definition given by 
Jaimini as interpreted 18 by Devasthali, based on ekarthata (singleness of purpose), 
who also starts with the assumption that “a grammar is essentially a theory of the 

“ E.g. Tunica by Mary Haas. 

14 G. N. Shastri, The Philosophy of Word and Meaning , p. 83: “Punyaraja takes care of to point out 
that both Panini and Patanjali have recognized the indivisibility of a sentence, which is not any new 
thesis that medieval or later grammarians have introduced in their system of thought.” - “Sutra- 
karasya tv atirtgrahanad ekam eva khapdarp vakyam arthaikatvad akhyatabhedepyabhipretam iti 
gamyate”; also:- Sutrakarabhiprayam anuspya, khan<japak$a eva vakyavakyarthayor abhyupagam- 
yata iti darsitam, Idanlm Bhasyakarabhiprayepapi sa evabhyupagantavya ityupakramyate” (Com- 
mentary of Pupyaraja, p. 90). 

15 Vakyapadlya, 1.73. 

18 B. Elson, and V. B. Pickett, Beginning of Morphology and Syntax . d. 27. 

17 Ibid. 

18 D -V. Devasthali, Mhpdtpsfi - The Vdkya-Stistra of Ancient India , Chapter XII, p. 186: “And we 
find Jaimini defining a Vfikya at M.S. 11.1.46 in the words: ‘So long as a single purpose is served by a 
number of words which on being separated arc found to be wanting i.e. incapable of effecting their 
purpose, they form one sentence: arthalktvfidekatp vakyam sdkarikwrji ced vibhdge sydt." 
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sentences of a language”. 19 Panini had in view the sentence as the starting, as well as 
the ultimate, point in description. The entire framework is that of substitution for one 
syntactic concept either by way of compounding, derivation (primary or secondary) 
or inflection. Panini did not draw a line between morphology and syntax as corro¬ 
borated by Bhartrhari that there is no absolute dichotomy between a sentence and 
pada (word). 20 The artificiality of this dichotomy has come to be recognized by the 
linguists, as Sydney Lamb has ably shown in his paper on machine translation. The 
only division which he thinks useful is between the recurrent and non-recurrent 
constructions, 21 i.c. between a lexeme and a non-lexeme, between inflectional and deri¬ 
vational constructions. It is therefore a false notion that Panini’s description is limited 
to morphology alone, and there too to the paradigmatic method of description. 22 
The basis of Paninian syntactic analysis seems to be a combination of transformational 
and stratificational techniques. Let us distinguish these two techniques. A linguistic 
form belongs to type, while the sequence itself belongs to token, e.g. in the sentence 
“The farmer killed the duckling”, the four forms “the”, “farmer”, “killed” and 
“duckling” are types, while all the five sequences are tokens; so, token is the repeated 
use of type, and a text is that which has this relationship. 23 The transformational 
technique takes into account the text, while the stratificational one takes into account 
only the type, i.e. the language (the system underlying the text). The second point of 
difference is that a transformational grammar has a number of strings, some are 
“syntactic rules”, some are “terminal strings” and others morphophonemic rules, 
“so that ‘noun phrase is extended as an adjective + a noun’ is a syntactic rule and the 
resultant form is a terminal string; the terminal string is converted into the phonetic 
description of an utterance through a morphophonemic rule.” 24 A stratificational 
grammar takes language not to be a set of sentences, but the system which governs 


them, and has four relationships in a synchronic description: 25 

18 Noam Chomsky, Proceedings of Symposia in Applied Mathematics Vol. XII, p. 7: “ A grammar, in 
the sense described above, is essentially a theory of the sentences of a language; it specifies this set 
(or generates it, to use a technical term which has become familiar in this connection) and assigns to 
each generated sentence a structural description. It is not however, a model of the speaker or hearer, 
it neither synthesizes particular sentences, as does the speaker, nor does it recognize the structure of 
presented sentences, as does the hearer. It is quite neutral as between speaker and hearer in this re- 

spcct.” 

20 Vakyapadlya, 1.77: “Vakyat padanamatyantam praviveko na kascana”. 

21 Sydney M. Lamb, Proceedings of the National Symposium on Machine Translation, edited by H. P. 
Edmundson (1961) p 144: “This division however has increasingly come to be recognized as an 
artificial one which’gives entirely too much importance to the space (or for the corresponding situa¬ 
tion in spoken language to junctural phenomena), whose grammatical significance is actually only 
incidental Some linguists have advocated doing away with the morphology-syntax distinction alto¬ 
gether. However, a strong case can be put forth for making the division between recurrent and non¬ 
recurrent constructions (with some qualification). This would enlarge the area of syntax to include 
inflectional as well as productive derivational constructions. 

22 C. F. Hockett, “Two Models of Grammatical Description , Readings in Linguistics, p. 386. 

23 Gustav Herdan Type-Token Mathematics, p. 15. ...... 

21 Noam Chomsky, “On the notion ‘Rule of Grammar’ ”. Proceedings of the Symposia in Applied 


Mathematics, Vol. XII, p. 8. . ... - 

25 Sydney Lamb, On the Mechanization of Syntactic Analysis, p. 2. 
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(i) Type : Token (existing only in the text) 

(ii) Class : Member 

(iii) Combination : Component 

(iv) Erne : Alio. 

The fourth relationship is stratified as: 


Outside the language 

Semantic 

Within the language 

Sememic 


Morphemic 


Morphophonemic 


Phonemic 

Outside the language 

Pho netic 


Erne and alio do not exist on the same stratum, whereas this sort of stratification is 
redundant to the transformational technique. What Panini did was to present a set of 
rules in the order a transformationist par excellence would design to do, but at the 
same time he had a stratification in his mind close to that of Lamb. He has therefore 
succeeded in giving rules of generation and analysis, only one has to proceed from 
two ends. In order to analyse a sentence one has to start from the end, but in order 
to generate one, one has to start from the beginning. 26 


4.2. SENTENCE TYPES 

The classification of sentences in Panini’s grammar is based on: 

(1) situations in terms of certain boundary markers, 

(2) grammatical combinations in terms of components, and 

(3) representation at the morphemic level. 


Type 

Reference 

Boundary marker 

(1) Interrogation (praSna) 

vm.2.ioo 

vni. 2.105 

(1) The grave vowel at the end of a 
question is supralong 

(2) The circumflex vowel either at the 
beginning or at the end of the ques¬ 
tion is supralong 

(a) Interrogation with (satyam — 

VIII. 1.32 

Finite verb is grave 

really) 



(b) Interrogation limited to verb 
with (klip = why) 

VIII. 1.44-45 

Finite verb is grave, it does not have a 
preverb or a negative prefix 

(c) Interrogation assuming a yes 

VIII. 1.31 

Finite verb not grave 

reply ( pratyarambha ) with no ha 



(2) Reply to a question (prtfa prati - 

vni.2.93 

(1) Finite verb supralong and acute 

vacana ) 



(3) Initiating a topic of conversation 
(i abhyadana) 

VIII.2.87 

The word “o/h” of such a sentence is 
acute and supralong 


*• Ibid., p. 7. 
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(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


(ID 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


(17) 


(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


Type 


Reference 


Boundary marker 


Request (seeking permission) anu- 
jnai$ana with rianu 
Command or order 

(a) Verbal order (prai$a) 

(b) Multipurpose order (viniyoga) 
with aha 

Address ( amantrita ) 


Call from distance (durahvana) 


Reply to a greeting ( pratyabhivada ) 


Promise ( pratisravana ) 
Respect (jpuja) 


Disregard ( k$iya ) 


Narration (akhyana) 

Acceptance ( sanmati ) 

Anger (kopa) 
Fault-finding (asiiyd) 
Aspersion ( kutsana ) 


Rebuke (bhartsana) 


Ridicule (jprahasa) 

Hurry (paripsa) 
Recollection ( vicaryamana ) 


Vm.1.43 


Finite verb not unaccented 


VIIL2.104 

VIH.1.61 


Circumflex vowel of a finite verb of a 

relative clause is supralong 

The first inflected form is not unaccented 


vm.1.19 

vm.1.55 


Yin. 1.72-74 


VTII.2.84-85 


vm.2.83 

VHI.2.86 
(dialect) 
VIIL2.99 
VIH.l. 37-40 


Yin. 1.67-68 


VIH. l.60 

VII. 2.104 

VHI.2.104 

VHI.2.103 

VHI.2.103 

VHI.2.103 

VHI.2.103 

VHI.1.27 

VHI.1.69 


VHI.2.95-96 


VIH.1.46 

VIH.l.42 
VTH.2.98 


(1) The address if not initial is grave 

(2) Not unaccented after dm intervened 
by one pada 

(3) As if non-existent if it precedes 
others, except when it precedes an¬ 
other address in case it is non- 
plural and non-particularizer 

(1) The final vowel is acute and supra¬ 
long as well as 

(2) The words hai, he 

The final vowel is acute and supralong 
if the replier is not a sudra 

The final vowel is acute and supralong 

(1) A finite verb after yavat , yatha , tu, 
pa&ya> pafyata, aha , aho is not grave 

(2) After the respect-modifier ka?tha , 
etc. the modified is grave even if it 
is preverbed 

(1) If with ha first finite verb not grave 

(2) Circumflex vowel of an anticipatory 
finite verb is supralong 

circumflex vowel of an anticipatory 
finite verb is supralong 
Initial circumflex vowel of an address 
is supralong 

( 1 ) - - 

(2) Gotra, etc., after a finite verb grave 

(3) A finite verb even with a preverb is 
grave before a declensional form 
showing aspersion 

(1) First address if repeated has its 
final vowel supralong and acute 

(2) A finite verb preceded by ahga if 
anticipatory has final vowel supra¬ 
long and acute 

(1) With ehi and manye , LRT form is 
not grave 

With pura a finite verb is not grave 
The initial word has its final vowel 
supralong 


Note: Paoini has not defined these types as the names must have been quite obvious to his audience. 
He merely described their particular nature differentiated from other types. These types are based 


on situation of the utterance. 
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4.2.1. Sentence as a combination has been defined by Panini’s commentators in 
several ways, viz. 27 

(1) a finite verb combined with indeclinable, declensional form related to it and a 
modifier, 

(2) one single finite verb as the immediate constituent, 

(3) words completed by a finite verb. 

But Panini himself has implicitly defined a complex sentence as a combination of 
clauses (marked by a finite verb form tift), which may be coordinate (samana) or non¬ 
coordinate (asamana), and which may be connected by connectives like ca, yavat etc. 
(as illustrated in VIII.1), and a simple sentence as a combination of padas (words) 
which may be marked either by a declensional or a conjugational ending. So a 
sentence can be algebraically defined as 

(1) S -* XP n (s sum of related n Padas where n is any positive integer) 

(2) P - P, or P 2 

(3) P x -> (Bn) + SBI, P 2 -+ (BV) + SBVI 

(4) B (B,) or B 2 , BV -> (BV^ or BV 2 

(5) B 2 -» (BO + SBD) SBD n , BV X + SB/BVD -> BV 2 

(6) B x - (BV) + SBVD, BVx -> preverb n + BV 

(7) SBI sU-P or Zero, SBVI -> ti-ti 

(8) SBD -* Feminine -f Taddhita, SBVD -» Krt. 

The B n combination has been dealt with in the preceding chapter under the heading 
“Compounding”. The third chapter of the A. deals withB/BV + SB/BV D -> BV 2 and 
BV +SBVD/SBVI combinations, while chapters IV and V deal with the combination 
B n + SBD (Feminine), B n + SBI and B n + SBD. 

The P *-*■ P relationship called samarthya and made an essential requirement for a 
syntactic combination is of two types: 

(1) Karaka (Verbal) relationship, when one of the P’s must be a verb and the other 
a non-verb (1.4.23-55), 

(2) non -Karaka relationship (Sesa), when such a restriction as above is not re¬ 
quired (II.3.50). 

A Karaka relationship is sixfold: 

(i) Ablation ( apadana), which is not physical so much as structural as is evident 
from the Mbh. commentary on 1.4.24, 

(ii) Indirect Goal (sampradana), 

(iii) Substratum (adhikarana), 

(iv) Goal (karma), 

(v) Instrument (karaya), 

(vi) Agent (karir). 

A non-Karaka relationship can be either appositional (samdnddhikarapa) or non- 
appositional (asamanadliikaraiia). An appositional relationship is marked by agree- 

” (') “AkhyStaip sfivyayakurakaviScsnparii vfikyam" (V5r„ 9 on A.ll.l.l); (ii) “Vakyam tad api 
manyante yat padam enritakriyam" (Vflkynpadiya II.326); (iii) EkatiA Vakyam (Var.. 10on A.ll.l.l). 
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ment in a number of grammatical categories such as case, gender, person, number, 
conjugation, etc. The representation of Karaka relationship is either explicit through 
a suffixation or compounding, or, if implicit, it has to be expressed through a case¬ 
ending (II.3.1). Panini’s “word” as a syntactic unit is different from the “word” 
of the popular usage: it is “infra-word” and “supra-word” fused into one, 28 and, by 
virtue of its structural definition suptinantam pcidam (A.1.4.14) as different from the 
phonological word defined in A.I.4. 15-17, it is a unit useful for the description of this 
particular language. 


4.2.2. Sentence types described in terms of representation according to Panini are: 



Reference 

Representation by 

Under the condition 

if any 

aspect: 





1. Vidhi (optative) 

2. Anujnciisana (seeking permission) 


IH.3.161-162 

VIII. 1.43 


described under 
4.2.1 


3. Amantrana (giving free choice) 

4. Nimantrana (invitation for one 
particular thing) 

5. Pr art hand (request) 

6. Asi$ (benediction) 

7. Atisarga (seeking permission for a 
free choice) 


ffl.l.161-162 

IH.4.116 

HI.3.163 

IH.3.164-165 


LIN , LOT 


LIN (nonfull stem) 
(1) LOT and krtya 


(2) LIN 


(2) After one 
muhurta 


8. Prai$a (order) 


9. Kamapravedana (expressing one s 
purpose) 

10. Adhi$ta (polite) 

11. Sambhavana (probability) 


111.3.163 

111.3.164 
HI.3.165 

111.3.153 

III.3.161-162 
HI.3.165 

111.3.154 


(3) LIN 

(1) LOT and krtya 

(2) LIN 

(3) LOT 
LIN 

LIN and LOT 
LOT only 
Lift (optionally) 


12. Anavaklpti (impossibility) 


HI.3.145-148 


(1) Lift and LgT 

(2) LI}T only 

(3) Lift only 


13. Kriyaprabandha (continuity) 

14. Kriydtipatti (condition) 


III.3.135 LUft and LOT 

HI.3.139-141 LI$ft 


(3) with sma 

after one 
muhurta with sma 


with sma 

if it is a substitute 
for alamiti and there 
is no yadi starting 
the sentence 

(1) with or without 
preceding kirn 

(2) with kimkila 

(3) with jatu , yadi , 
yacca and yatra 

in the non-today 
temporal sense 

(1) when there is 
cause-effect re¬ 
lationship 

(2) when it refers to 
past 


28 


Joseph H. Greenberg, Essays in Linguistics, Chapter II. P- 27. 
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Representation by 

Under the condition 


Reference 

if any 

15. Krivdsamabhihdra (iterative) 

III.1.22 

yaN 

after a monosyllabic 


III.4.2 

LOT 

consonant initial BV 

16. Samuccaya (simultancousness) 

III.3.3 

LOT optionally 



ni.3.5 

LOT 


17. Sampra&na (ascertaining by a 

III.3.161-162 

LIN and LOT 


question) 

IS. Hetumat (causative) 

III. 1.26 

jyi 


19. Hetuhetumat (cause-effect) 

UI.3.150 

LIN 


20. Prdptakala (occasion) 

IH.3.163 

LOT and krtya suf¬ 
fixes 


21. Iccha (desiderative) 

ni.i.7 

saN 


22. Asanisa (hope) 

in.3.132-134 

(1) Past and Pre- 




sent suffixes 


23. Abhijnavacana (recollection ) 


(2) LRT 

(3) LIN 

with kfipra 

m.2.112-114 

(1) LRT 

(2) but not with yat 

(3) optionally if the 






sentence is to be 


24. Garha (derogatory) 

in.3.142-144 

left incomplete 
(1) LAT not neces- 

with api and jatu 



sarily 


in.3.149 
in. i.24 

(2) LIN optionally 

Lift 

yaN 

with katharp and 
kirp 

(a) Bhavagarha (derogation affect¬ 
ing action only) 

with yacca and yatra 
after lap , etc. 

25. Pr$taprativacana (reply to a ques¬ 
tion) 

26. Paripsd (hurry) 

m.2.120-121 

HI.4.52-53 

LAT 

lyamUL 

to represent past, if 
with nanu 

if preceded by an 

27. (A mar fa) bad feeling 

ni.3. 145-147 

(1) Ll$ft LRT 

ablative 
(1) with kirn 



(2) Lift 

(2) with jdtu or yat 



(3) LRft 

(3) with yacca and 

28. wonder ( Citnkararia ) 

III.3.150 

(1) Lift 

yatra 

29. Prahasa (ridicule) 

1.4.106 

(2) LRT otherwise 
2nd person with the 

(2) if there is noyxidi 



root and 1st person 
with manye 


voice: 




1. Aciivc (kartr) 

1.3.78 

1.3.82-85, 

90-93 

1.3.17-71 
1.3.14-16 

(1) active ending 

(2) middle ending 

conditions enume¬ 
rated in the sOtras 

(1) karmavyatIhdra (reciprocity) 

(3) _ 

(4) - 

(5) active ending 


(2) kartrahhlprdya kriydphalti 
(reflexive) 

1.3.72 

1.3.79-83 

1.3.86-89 



1II.4.71-72 

Kta 
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Under the condition 


Reference 

Representation by 

if any 

(ii) Passive ( bhavcikcinna ) 

1.3.13 

(1) middle ending 



in. 1.66 

(2) C/;V(~ CLI) 



in.4.69 

(3) yaK 

(4) L (conjugation- 

after a full stem form 



al suffixes) 

with intransitive 


ni.4.70 

(5) krtya, Kta, 



KHal 

stems only 

tense: 




1. Past, ( bhuta ) 

III.2.84.122 

ft ini etc. LIT \ Kta 
KtavatU, LUft and 




LAfiJ 


(a) past non-today 

III.3.135 

III. 3.140-144 

ni. 2.111 

LAN' 

recollection 

m.2.112-114 

L£7"but not if there 
is yadi 



(i) unseen past 

m.2.ii5 

in. 2 .ii 6 

LIT 

LA ft and LIT both 

(1) with ha and sa - 



§vat 


m.2.17 


(2) proximate ques- 




tion 


in. 2 .ii 8 

LAT 

(1) with sma 

(ii) seen past 

ni.2.ii9 

m. 2.122 

(1) LAT 

(2) LAT&LUft 

(1) - 

(2) with pura but 


without sma 

(b) non-specific 

III.2.119 

m.2.120 

(1) LAT 

(2) - 

(1) with sma 

(2) with nanu in re- 



ply to a ques¬ 
tion 



in.2.i2i 

(3) — optionally 

with na or nu 


m. 2.110 

(1) LUN 

under preceding con¬ 
ditions enumerated 


III.2.84-104 

ftinl, K'VPP, 
KvanIP, Pa, Kta, 



KtavatU , atRN, 

in the respective 



KanaC, KvasU 

sutras 


m.3.i-2 

uN etc. optionally 

(1) if in apposition 

2. Present 

III.2.123 

( 1 ) LAT 

m.2.124-134 

(2) SatRandSamC 

with non-nomi- 


(Varying with 

native case end- 



SanaN) 

ings or an ad¬ 
dress nomina- 




tive 



CanaS 

(2) indicator or 
cause of action 

(3) other conditions 





given in 
III.2.129-134 


III. 2.135 

IU.2.136-138 

m.2.139 

(3) t r ft 

(4) ifpuC 

(5) Ksnu 

with alarpkr etc. 
with gla etc. 
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Reference 

Representation by 

Under the condition 
if any 


III.2.140 

(6) Knu 

with tras etc. 


III.2.141-145 

(7) GHinu N 

with Sam etc. 


III.2.146 

(8) 'VU'R 

with nind etc. 


III.2.148—186 

(9) ‘ YU'C , itkaft, 
$akaN, ini , 

aluCy rUy 

KmaraC, GHli¬ 
ra C, KuraCy 
KvaraPyUkayray 
Uy Kiy KiNy na- 
jlNy am, varaC, 
K'VPPy pu, 
$traN, itra 

conditions enume¬ 
rated in the sutras 


IU.2.187-188 

Kta 

(1) with #/-class 

(2) with verbs mean¬ 
ing mati etc. 

3. Future 

III.3.4 

LAT 

with yavat or pur a 

(a) non-specific 

m.3.5-8 

LAJ optionally 

(1) with kada and 
karhi 

(2) to indicate 

achievement 

(3) to indicate 

LOT 


IH.3.9 

LIN 

(1) Future after one 
muhurta 


m.3.10-12 

rn.3.13 

m.3.14 

tumUN, JV ‘VU'Ly 
GHafty etc. 
aN 

LRT 

£atl} and SanaC 

With a finite verb 

(b) non-today future 

III.3.15 

LUT 



Besides these, Pacini has also specified under non-verbal relationship, such other 
concepts as similarity (aupamya, 1.4.79), degree (comparative and superlative, 
atisayana, V.3.55-57), demunitive (alpartha), exception ( varjana , 1.4.88), comparison 
and contrast {him, 1.4.86, adhika 1.4.87, II. 1.33, II.3.9, and isvara 1.4.97-98, II.3.9), 
division {bhaga, 1.4.90), indication (laksana), limit (maryada, abhividhi, nirdhdrana), 
collectiveness (samuccaya, 1.4.96), repetition (vipsa), frequency (abhikmya, III.4.22), 
etc., and he has given their respective representations at the morphemic level. To a 
great extent these and the preceding type-concepts are close to the sememic concept, in 
as much as one single sememe is representable by more than one morpheme, and 
more than one sememe is representable by one morpheme. The third person singular 
sentences (serving as a framework for substitution in the majority of the cases of 
secondary derivational sufiixation in chapters IV and V) are really a transformation 
device, as the first amongst the related words of these sentences becomes the consti- 
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tuent after which the respective suffix, when added to derive a form which is a sub¬ 
stitute for the respective sentence. 

To conclude Panini s grammar follows a syntax-cum-morphology pattern. 


4.3. MORPHEMICS 


4.3.0. Panini did not define a term like morpheme, though his classification built up 
binarily (as given on p. 122) assumes three main principles: 

(1) the minimal form has a meaning of its own, 29 

(2) it can be described in terms of its total environment (i.e. distribution), 30 

(3) it is not composed of phonemes, but is represented by a certain, more or less 
compact, arrangement of phonologic matterial. 31 

This concept of a form was based on the principle of immediate constituency 
(ahgahgibhava), so that 

(1) even a finite verb form in citation, by virtue of its functioning in the slot of a 
non-verbal form, has always been used with a declensional ( sU-P ) form, and even an 
indeclinable does not get zero-declension when it is to be referred as citation form 
(sattva, 1.4.57), 

(2) a compound or a derivation is treated nearly as an extended secondary non¬ 
verbal form (1.2.46), 

(3) the break-up of sequences is both inwards and outwards, e.g. in the sequence 
jugupsaya, the break-up envisages jugupsa to be an anga (constituent) for Ja, then 
jugupsa for a, and lastly gup for saN. This makes the analysis transparent. 32 Louns- 


20 


» Eugene A. Nida, Morphology, The descriptive analysis of words p. 151: “No morphemes or com¬ 
binations of morphemes are identical in meaning. ... 

30 Zellig S Harris Structural Linguistics, p. 15: “The environment of position of an element con¬ 
sists of the neighbourhood, within an utterance, of elements which have been set up on basis of the 
same fundamental procedures which were used in setting up the element in question. Neighbourhood 
refers to the position of elements, before, after and simultaneous with the element in question - And 
further: “The distribution of an element is the total of all environments in which it occurs, i.e. the sum 
of all the (different) positions (or occurrences) of an element relative to the occurrence of other ele- 

*T Cn c 'f Hocket A Manual of Phonology, p. 15: “There is a traditional view which sees phonologic 

and grammatic units as differing primarily as to size-level, so that the whole design of language in- 
ana grammauc uni » mnrnheme consists of one or more phonemes; a word consists of one 

volves but a so on. The present view is radically different, 

or more morpheme phraseof- on > or ^ ^ ^ Morphemes are indivisible units . A given mor- 

Morphemcs are not _co P , compact arrangement of phonologic material, or, m- 

pheme is represented by a certa n more or ic ^ by ]f ^ ca „ any such represcnta . 

deed, sometimes by onc.^^ (o say that a morph has n phonologic structure that it consists 

tion a morph, then m „ Comparc: Padani vakyetany eva varqils te ca pade yadi, varpesu 

avyapadesyatvat kirn anyad apadisyatam ( a yapa ,.^ J. | pr i nc i p i c of 1C analysis is not only 

: ^ ^ - - inw 
parts of which some or all are themselves expansions, 
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TABLE III 


Form (riipa) (1.1.68) 
I 


Suffix (II1.1.1-2) 
( Praty ay a) 

I 


Inflectional 

(1.4.101-104) 

( vibhakti) 

I 


-1 

Non-suffix stem (which is 

also a lexemic entity) 33 
I 


Non-inflectional Verbal (1.2.1) Non-verbal 
(derivational) (dliatu) (T.2.45-46) 

(prdtipadika) 


"I 


Declensional Conjugational Verbalizer Non-verbaliser Zero-declension Rest 


(sU-P) 


0ti- N) 
(1.4.101) 


(III. 1.1-32) 


addable to B 


addable to BY 


(II.4.82 avyaya) 


addable to BV 
(krt) 


addable to B 

I- 1 -1 

Feminine Rest 

(strl) (taddhita) 

(IV. 1.3-81) (IV.1.76-IV.4) 


I- 

krtya 

(III.1.95—133) 


r 

Pronoun Rest 
(sarvanama) 


enclitic 
( nipata) 
(1.4.56-97) 


~l 

Rest 


Rest 

(III.1.134—III.4) 


bury has remarked: “The grammatical structure of a language may be described in 
terms of its morphemes and their rules of combination, which include rules of order, 
of selection and derivation.” 34 Panini’s arrangement is based on this principle. The 
order in which suffixes are addable, is described very neatly, so that B or B W^saN 
etc. -► BV 2 ) + SBVD -*■ B 2 ) + SBDF) + SBD) -» B 3 is in a continued circular string 
which can restart from the initial point, while SBI and SBVI serve as halting points 

33 Sydney M. Lamb, Proceedings of the National Symposium on Machine Ttanslation, edited by H. P 
Edmundson (1961), p. 145: “The syntax of a language can be completely described by means of 

(1) a list of the distribution classes of lexemes, with the membership of each; 

(2) as list of constructions. A construction is completely characterized by specification of (1) the 
distribution classes of the constituents which enter into it; (2) the order in which the constituents oc- 

cur relative to each other; . 

(3) the syntactic juncture (such as space or comma), if any, which occurs between the constit- 

UC (4) tl^distribution class of the constitutes. The only important difference between the views of the 
construction and most earlier ones is the fourth item names above, namely, specification of the dis¬ 
tribution class of the constitutes. With this property included in the characterization of a const ™i!°" 
all distribution classes of units on the morphemic level which can occur as constituent are defined eitti 

by constructions or by the listing of lexeme classes. . , , vr 0 40 0 f 

34 F. G. Lounsbury, Readings in Linguistics, p. 382 (also appeared in Anthropology, 

1953). 
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in the circle, with the result that, if the circle has to rotate, the B -f SBI or BV + 
SBVI resultant forms are to be treated as citation forms, as far he has in view, both 
morpheme and sequence classes 35 (as defined by Rulon Wells). 

4.3.1. The main contribution of Panini to morphemic analysis can be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) setting up the following types of representational situations: 36 

(a) diversification, e.g. agent: active ending; krt; 

(b) neutralization, e.g. middle ending: agent and goal; 

(c) collective representation, e.g. an adverbial compound; 

(d) portmanteau representation, e.g. most of forms which are said to be nipatita ; 

(e) zero representation, e.g. sU etc.: // 0// (by the force of II.4.82); 

(0 empty representation, 0: kr in LIT (by the force of III. 1.40); 

(g) tactic phenomena, e.g. secondary derivation as in ahna nirvrttam ahnikam (by 
the force of V. 1.79); 

(2) positing zero (defined as disappearance in 1.1.60) of two types, “positive” 
(Lopa) and “negative” (LU), the former serving as a full functionary ruling both its 
constituent and itself, and the latter limited to itself only (A. 1.1.62-63); the negative 
has been further classified into three subtypes: 

(a) LUK (1) represented by LUK of the determining member in a compound 
(upasarjana) (1.2.49), (2) represented by different types of vowel grade alternations of 
the reduplicated stem when it is yaft (A.VII.4.82-88, 90-92); 

(b) LUP (1) represented by the same gender and number of the formation as that 
of its constituent (1.1.51), (2) represented by the same gender and number of the 
qualifier construction of the formation as that of its constituent (1.1.52); 

(c) $LU (1) represented by reduplication of its constituent (VI. 1.10), (2) represented 
by vowel alternation of specified stems in VII.4.75—78. 

The negative subtypes are restricted to the suffix-class only and as such are specific; 
this notion of zero has been pointed out by W. S. Allen as the origin of mathematical 
notion of zero, 37 in as much as they are plotting on a structural graph to fill in a 
vacuum. The caution observed by Panini in setting up zero is in full consonance with 
the modern principles that “a zero morph is never set up when the meaning assigned 

ns R u ion S. Wells, Language, 23 (1947), pp. 81-117: “Besides morpheme classes, the grammarian 
sets up classes of other expressions; we will call these sequence-classes, since every expression is a 
sequence of one or more morphemes. Given a sequence S, a sequence-class to which S belongs 
is defined as the class of all sequences whose first morpheme belongs to the same morpheme class as 
the first morpheme of S, whose second morpheme belongs to the same morpheme-class as the second 
morpheme of S and so on; it follows that all members of a given sequence class contain the same 
number of morphemes. Given black bird, redcoat belongs to the same sequence-class; for black 
belongs to the same class as coat, and the stress pattern, here treated as morpheme or morpheme 

sequence.” .. .. . „ , , c 

38 Sydney M. Lamb, “Types of situation found in linguistic representation , paper read before 

Linguistic Society of America, Aug. 1961. 

37 W. S. Allen, “Zero in Papini” (Private Communication). 
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would be implicated by the selection of particular allomorph of some one other 
morpheme” ; 38 

(3) setting up abstract morphemes represented by a combination of abstract as 
well as concrete entities, which in turn are represented by concrete entities at the next 
lower stratum; 

(4) setting up first a morpheme and then its alternants, which differ only in mor¬ 
phological or phonological distribution of complementary nature; 

(5) thus minimizing the number of morphemic units; 

(6) making'Jmeaning dependent on environment explanable in terms of forms; 39 

(7) defining meaning of suffixes through the indication of the sememic entity they 
represent, as in the case of krt- suffixes, or through the grammatical categories such 
as gender and number, as in the case of inflectional suffixes, or through the sentence 
frames which they substitute, and thus avoiding descriptive names as far as possible, 
which cannot be defined in structural terms; 

(8) arranging in an order that minimizes the number of operations and that 
automatically fixes the position of morphemes in a sequence. 

4.3.2. Panini is deliberately silent on the explicit meaning of the preverb. In fact he 
segmented them from the verbs on the basis of their distinctly different behaviour in 
morphophonemics as independent units. Similarly, in the case of suffixes added to 
form a stem out of a compound combination, it is an empty representation. The 
discussion in Paramalaghumanjusa or Vaiyakarana Bhusana on the meaning of 
nipata (enclitic) or the verbal stem forming suffixes is very interesting. It reveals two 
things; firstly, wherever there are SaP and ti-Sl etc., the ti-ft etc. denote the function 
and SaP etc. 40 the action, so that there may not be any ambiguity of function between 
a stem-former conjugational suffix and a personal ending; secondly, the distinction 
between a preverb and a nipata not based on the dichotomy of dyotakatva (suggestive¬ 
ness) and vacakatva (expressiveness) in as much as a preverb, is a special subclass of 
nipata, defined only in terms of its functional behaviour, viz. its position before 
reduplication and aj (the past marker), its independence with respect to accent and 
other morphophonemic operations, and its distinctness from the prepositions having 
the same phonemic shape (karamapravacaniya) in environment and meaning. 41 The 
term pratyaya has been defined to be para (A.III.1.2), i.e. dependent, in other words: 
a bound form, and it is not the combination of abstract and concrete phonemic 
entities that constitutes a pratyaya (suffix). In that case even arrangement or a sub¬ 
stitute would be a suffix, and the very fact that they have been treated as parts of the 

86 F. G. Lounsbury, Readings in Linguistics, p. 282. 

88 Eugene A. Nida, Morphology, The Descriptive Analysis of Words, p. 152: “Meaning is definable by 
environment.” 

40 See Paramalaghumanjusa - Ladesartha “vicara phalavyaparayostatra phale tartyakcinadayah, 
Vyapare sapsnamadayastu dyotayantyasrayanvayam”. 

41 See Vaiyakarapabhusana - Nipatartha- nirnaya “Pradayo dyotakascadayastu vacaka iti nyayam- 
ate sthitam vaisamyam yuktisamyat.” 
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suffix or their constituent stem in the chapters VI to VIII, the subtle observation made 
by Kaiyafa in his Pradipa on the Mbh. under A.3.1.1, is very clear on this point. 42 
panini and his school were very clear on the point that the segmentation of a pada is 
anything but artificial, in as much as it is the sentence which is real. 43 The beauty of 
the morphemic analysis lies in fact in evolving a metacriteria of segmentation which 
gives the advantages of both “IA” (Item arrangement) and “IP” (Itemprocess) gram¬ 
mars. 44 As rightly observed by P. C. Chakravarti, “whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of sphotavada from a psychological standpoint, it can not be denied that the 
assumption of an indivisible unit as spho(a is materially consistent with the funda¬ 
mental principles of grammar.” 45 


4.4. MORPHOPHONEMICS 


4.4.0. The arrangement. - Except for definitional rules in chapters I and II and for 
such morphophonemic alternations which are set up lor economy as they are a set 
apart, ... sharing the following features: 

(1) the phonemic similarity is conspicuous by its absence, e.g. bhu ~ as (II.4.52), 
jagdh ~ ad (II.4.36), gdN ~ iti (II.4.49) and zero suffixes enumerated in 11.58-82; 

(2) the assumption of alternation is based on complementary distribution and 
structural uniformity, so that an avyaya (indeclinable) can be related to a verb syn¬ 
tactically through the zero representation of the relational concept (II.4.82), an 
periphrastic future 3rd person endings (seemingly indentical with nominative endings) 
are brought in line with the tiP tas ‘JH’i as their alternants; 

(3) they affect a restricted range of cases, the arrangement runs in the chapters VI 

to VIII in the following order: 


^reduplication: (as a part of LIT, saN.aK, SLV and CaK) VL1.1-12; 

(2) reduced grade alternation, VI.1.13 36, 

(3) exceptions to (2), VI. 1.37-44; 

(4) a ~ e, o, ai, au, VI. 1.45-57; 

(5) stem alternation of an irregular type, • • ’ 

(6) zero sufflz (irregular and of rare occurrence), VU.67-70, 

(7) tUK as a part of the stem, VI.1.71 , 

(8) vowel sandhi, VI. 1.77-134; 

(9) J augment, VL1435 "' 5 £ ,. .. Yat parad»pratwabnaca vikMeamab pare 

na hi paratvanimitta pratyayasanjna api P j y p ra krtipratyayadayah apoddharastatha vakye 

si Vkkyapadiya ?•>“:59: “VkkyaspMoU mskarte u s ,hann 
padanamupavarnyate , ana v y 

matasthitili.” . f Descr i p tion”, Readings in Linguistics, p. 399 (a so appeare 1 

44 C.F.Hockctt, “Two Models of Descnpuo 

Word, 10, p. 210-211). Sanskrit Grammar, p. 137. 

45 P. C. Chakravarti, Philosophy of Sanskt 
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(10) internal accent sandhi, VI.1.158-222; 

(11) internal accentshift in a compound combination, VI.1.223-VI.2.199; 

(12) non-zero representation of the declension in a compound, VI.3.1-33; 

(13) masculine feminine in compound and its exceptions, VI.3.34-42; 

(14) shortening of final long vowel of the first component in a compound, VI.3. 
43-45; 

(15) other alternations of the final vowel of the first component in a compound, 
VI.3.46-110; 

(16) stem-final vowel or penultimate vowel alternation (long ~ short), VI.3.111-139; 

(17) stem-alternation as a part of the suffix of which it is a constituent: (i) of a 
nonverbal stem, VI.4.2-14, (ii) of a verbal stem, VI.4.15-100; 

(18) alternation of verbal suffixes, VI.4.101-109; 

(19) verbal stem alternation, VI.4.110-126; 

(20) non-verbal stem alternation, VI.4.127-175. 

VII Chapter: 

(21) suffix representation, VII. 1-49; 

(22) aslIK augment, VII. 1.50-51; 

(23) sUT augment, VII. 1.52; 

(24) nUT augment, VII. 1.54-57; 

(25) nUM augment, VII. 1.58-87; 

(26) vowel grade alternation, VII. 1.88-103, VII.2.1-7; 

(27) iT augment and its exceptions (with verbal stem), VII.2.8-78; 

(28) stem final vowel alternation, VII.2.79-VII.3.31; 

(29) stem final alternation, VII.3.32-VII.4.97. 

VIII Chapter - Phonemic Representation: 

(30) doublets, VIII.1.1-15; 

(31) external accent sandhi, VIII. 1.16-74; 

(32) outer circle rules - miscellaneous sandhi (internal), VIII.2.1—81; 

(33) sentence intonation, VIII.2.82-108; 

(34) rU final segment of the first element, VIII.3.1—12; 

(35) zero ~ consonant (final), VIH.3.13-23; 

(36) consonant sandhi (nasal and visarga ), VIII.3.24-38; 

(37) f ~ s, VIII.3.39-119; 

(38) n ~ n, VIII.4.1^14; 

(39) gemination and cluster sandhi, VIII.4.45-65; 

(40) sentence — pause sandhi, VIII.4.56; 

(41) word final sandhi, VIII.4.59; 

(42) accent sandhi, VIII.4.66-67. 

4.4.1. The rationale of the arrangement. - On first sight this arrangement may appear 
to be arbitrary, and it is on this basis that Whitney, without going into the rationale 
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°f s uch an arrangement, remarked that the “brevity” has been achieved 


clear at this point what a morphophoneme is. A morphophomeme is represented by 
one or more than one phonemes, as is the case with the morphophonemes //n// //s// 
//rU//, etc., which have more than one phonemic representation. A phoneme, too, 
which is the ultimate point in Panini’s analysis is not a sound-unit, it is a varna-kula 
(a whole family of sounds) as interpreted by Allen, 47 a conception close to the modern 
one based on significant contrast, complementary distribution, and phonetic simi- 


Panini did go beyond varria, as he included visarjaniya (h), anusvara (m) and 
gemination 49 in his ultimate chapter, the phonemic entity of which could not be 
defended even on the ground of either congruity of pattern, as could be done to some 
extent in the case of / and it. 50 It shows that, though allophony in the modern sense 
was not comprehensively dealt with by him, he was fully awake to the most apparent 
differentiation of the allophones. One of the reasons why he did not go into the 
phonetic details of Sanskrit allophony was that comprehensive work had been done 
in the Siksa-manuals, as ably shown by W. S. Allen in his Phonetics in Ancient India. 
The other reason probably was that Panini was more concerned with the structual 
relevance of segmentation of speech. So he confined himself to that ultimate differ¬ 
entiation that could be defined in the terms of sememic, morphemic, morphophome- 
mic or phonemic entities. The visarjaniya etc. referred to above occur in a defined 
range alternating with phonemic entities in another defined range. The relevance of 
the phonetic data preserved in the Siksa-manuals is undeniably great for a diachronic 
study, as ably pointed out by Dr. Siddeshwar Varma in his Critical Studies in the Pho¬ 
netic Observations of Indian Grammarians. Panini’s treatment of sandhi is different 
from that of Whitney in these respects: 

(1) Whitney is concerned mainly with euphony and not with total Sandhi; 

(2) Whitney does not take into account the semimorphological conditioning of 
morphophonemic alternation; 

(3) Whitney has an uneconomical and repetitive pattern of formulation of rules. 
The gradual awakening of faith in the Paninian technique led Emeneau to realize that 

46 w. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. xiii: “Introduction”. 

47 W. S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India, p. 9: “It thus become evident that varpa primarily denoted 
not a sound unit but a more comprehensive sound - quality (in fact always a vowel quality): as Patafi- 
jali expresses it, it is a generic term comprehending a whole family of sounds." 

48 See, for details, the analytical technique prescribed by Bernard Bloch and George L. Tragcr in 
their Outlines of Linguistic Analysis, p. 40-41. 

49 A VIII 2-4 

60 See, for detailed discussion, Emeneau, “The Nasal Phonemes of Sanskrit”, Language, XXII, and 
A. H. Fry, “A phonemic interpretation of visarga". Language, XVII 1.94. 
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it is the technique of Panini which has come to be accepted more and more, that of the 
Neogrammarians, like Whitney, discarded gradually. Jl Emeneau s lucid ticatmcnt of 
sandhi as an excercise book for beginners may not be comprehensive, but it lays down 
a foundation for an ordered treatment of sandhi. M. Halle has suggested a change in 
the order of Emeneau’s rules, following the transformational technique. 62 Here it 
may be pointed out that, however complicated the order ol Panini’s rules may appear, 
they are so comprehensive that we have together all the possible variations under 
similar patterns, e.g.: the thematic a before anti (third person singular primary 
ending) is covered by guria sandhi (A.VI.1.1) as an anticipatory supercession over the 
dirgha sandhi (VI.1.101). The most recent and valuable book on sandhi by Allen, 
though in scope as limited as the earlier treatment of sandhi by Western scholars, is 
noteworthy for the reason that it combines two types of presumptions of (1) his¬ 
torical processes and (2) purely descriptive secondary derivational processes. 63 
Moreover, it adopts to a great extent the Paninian technique of intermediary levels, 
by introducing four cases of each letter, 54 viz.: 

lower case italic: attested sandhi alternants, 
lower case roman: reconstructed sandhi alternants, 
capital italic: basic forms for attested language, 

capital roman: basis forms for reconstructed language. 

Panini’s intermediary levels are: 

(1) the abstract morphemic shape such as gam L, 

(2) the abstract phonemic shape such as ‘ JH ’ (ant) or N(n), 

(3) the alternable phonemic shape such as s, n, etc. 

His grammar, as emphatically asserted before, is not a process grammar. It is a 
combination of process and item arrangement grammars and the order of the rules is 
very pertinent. Its rationale can be summed up as follows: 

(1) Internal sandhi precedes external sandhi between two padas, and the latter 
precedes external sandhi at the sentence level, because it facilitates the joining-up of 
the segments constituent-wise, 

(2) Reduplication and reduction precede vowel sandhi, and the latter precedes 
accent because the reverse operation would need a more complicated set of rules, 

(3) Vowel sandhi precedes the consonant sandhi as vowel, as an intervening or 
non-intervening element is an important factor in that sandhi, 

(4) Similarly s ~ s precedes n ~ «, as $ is a factor in n ~ n alternation, 

(5) Stem and suffix allomorphy is placed in between vowel and external sandhi 
rules, because vowel is one of the factors in combination within a pada, while the 
latter rules operate after the combination has been formed. 

The beauty of Panini’s treatment of sandhi lies in 

51 Emeneau, Sanskrit Sandhi , “Introduction”. 

62 M. Halle, “Sanskrit Vowel Sandhi” (a private communication). 

M W. S. Allen, Sandhi, p. 25. 

64 Ibid., p. 33. 
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(1) framing ol rewriting rules in order to maintain a uniformity of structure, 

(2) gradual uncovering of the levels, so that a well-defined hierarchy is shown to be 
necessary in a linguistic analysis, 

(3) arranging the rules in a way so that the immediate constituents are built up, 
viz. by starting with stem alternation, going into the accent pattern of the stem and 
then building up a compound stem, then dealing with derivative and inflectional 
build-up of a word, and culminating at a phrase-structure followed by a sentence 
ucccnt pattern or sentence terminal boundary, 

(4) combining the phonological as well as semimorphological conditions of alter¬ 
nation into one whole. 


4.5. CONCLUSIONS 


It is thus obvious that, if a genuine reconstruction of the Atfadhyayi in the terms of 
modern symbology for visual purposes is attempted, it would be worthwhile, as it 
would do away with the following difficulties that make the grammar unusable even 
with the aid of commentaries: 

(1) the anamolous morphophonemics operating on the classifiers, 

(2) the marking of classifiers by accent marks or nasalization not attested by the 
recorded tradition, 

(3) the inflection of the forms serving as designation of terms or abstractions of 
morphemes (though consistently in masculine singular), 

(4) the intervening vowels for the sake of convenience in memorization, 

(5) the chain technique linking some times even unrelated rules for the sake of 
economy. At the same time it must be borne in mind that such a reconstruction 
should interfere with the order of the A. only when it is absolutely necessary and this 
should be divided into blocks and sub-blocks, so that preceding or following en¬ 
vironment or the operation under description is easily recognized through column 
entries. It has been shown in the present study that such a rendering is possible, and 
that the ground for a wholly artificial and unsystematic order 55 is easily detectable if 
one looks at the grammar from the point of view of structural consistency and cor- 
relatedness. Panini has shown that the language under description and the language 
of description differ fundamentally in certain respects, so that the upadesa is an unreal 
abstraction of the reality. Such a mathematical language of description could be 
achieved in the 5th century B.C. in India, because “generation of such labor had 
preceded the writing of this treatise”. 56 This can serve as a mathematical model par 
excellence with some modifications for the descriptions of other languages as well. 


55 


- Betty Shefts Grammatical Method in Panini, p. 2 quoting Whitney: “Chance itself, if they had been 
thrown together in a hat, could not more successfully have sundered what belongs together, and jux¬ 
taposed the discordant;... The ‘Classes’ or ‘conjugation-classes’ as laid down by Hindu Grammarians 
are arranged by the latter in a certain wholly artificial and unsystematic order (the ground of 

which has never been discovered). 
s# L. Bloomfield, Language, p. II. 



INDEX 1A 


1. a-L = any phoneme 

(gen.) 1.1.52 (of final), 1.1.54 (of initial) 

(nom.) 1.1.55 

(comp.) an-aLvidhau 1.1.56 
o/ 7 cA:dL-(polyphonemic) 1.1.54 
ekaL (monophonemic) 1.2.41 unit. 

2. a-$ (= a voiced phoneme) 
as following environment: 

as (loc./sing.) VIII.3.17, VIII.3.18-20 (gr) 

3. a-M (a continuant) 

a-Mpare (as following environment to these immediately conditioning environ¬ 
ments) : 

(a) kha-Yi VIII.3.6 

(b) (i) cha Vi * VIII.3.7 

(ii) (Vedic Rk only) * VIII.3.8 

4. a-N 2 (a vowel or a semi vowel plus h) 

(1) element under operation: 

a-lVah (gen. I) short ~ long VII.4.13 
long ~ short VI.3.111 
nasalized ~ non-nasalized 
optionally VIII.4.57 

(2) classifier for definition: 

a-iy i (nom. sing.) r ~ r 1.1.51 

5 . a -T (= a vowel or a semi-vowel but not including l + h) (comp.) aT vyavaye (as 
intervening) 

(1) between r, s and n, a condition for n~n 

(as preceding environment for:) VHI.4.2, * VIII.4.3-39 

(2) ? ~ s VIII.3.63, Vm.3.71, VIII.3.119 (chand). 
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(as following environment for:) 

(loc./sing.) (i) a ~ a VIII.3.3 (ii) replaced by ru (chand.) VIII.3.9 


6. a-C as preceding environment: 

(loc.) (1) VIII.4.29 fo ~ «) 

(loc.) (2) VIII.4.46 * 47-49 * 50-52 (gr.) 
as following environment: 
loc. 1.1.59 

loc. VI. 1.77 (Vowel sandhi) *78, *87, *90, *101 

loc. VI. 1.125 (Hiatus) * 126-127 (ch. gr.) 

loc. VI. 1.134 (Zeroes) 

loc. VI.4.77 (iyaN, uvaN substitute) * 78-93 

loc. VIII.3.32 (Nasal Sandhi) 

loc. VIII.4.47 * 48, 49 (an-) 

as classifier of syllabical units: 

(a) monosyllabic (ekaC) 

(1) (nom.) 1.1.14 (Nipata) 

(2) abl. III. 1.22 (Verbal stem) 

(3) abl. VI. 1.1 (Verbal stem in reduplication) * 2-3 

(4) abl. VI. 1.168 (Accent shift) * 169 stem * 

(5) abl. VI.3.68 (am aug.) stem 

(6) nom. (bha) VI.4.163 (stem allomorphy) 

(7) abl. (stem) VII.2.10 (ij aug.) 

(8) gen. Verbal stem VII.2.67 (iT aug.) 

(9) loc. Compound stem with monosyllabic second member VIII.4.12 

(b) disyllabic (dvyaC) 

(1) abl. Suffix IV. 1.121 (aK) 

(2) abl. Secondary nonverbal stem IV. 1.156 (‘PH'iR) 


(3) abl. — 

(4) abl. — 

(5) abl. — 

(6) abl. — 

(7) abl. — 

(8) nom. — 

(9) nom. — 

(10) nom. — 

(11) abl. a finite verb from (lengthening) 


IV. 1.113 (dialect eastern) 
IV.3.72 CTH’ak) 

IV. 3.150 (maya T) (chand) 

V. 1.39 (ya T) 

VI. 1.205 (accent shift) 
VI.2.90 (—) 

VI.2.119 (chand) 

VI.2.194 (compound) 


VIA 135 (Rk. chand) * 136 


Trisyllabic ( tryaC) 

(1) (nom ) VI.2.90 (non-verbal stem-accent shift) 
having fewer syllables (alpd C ): II.2.34 (in compound) 
Polysyllabic (bahva C): 
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(1) abl. non-verbal stem IV. 1.56 

(2) abl. constituents 1V.2.72 * 73 (northern dialect) 

(3) abl. non-verbal stem 1V.2.109 (northern dialect) 

(4) abl. non-verbal stem IV.3.67 (‘TH'aN) 

(-purvat) (5) non-verbal stem IV.4.64 ('TH’aC) 

(6) abl. (personal name) non-verbal stem V.3.78 * 79-84 

(7) abl. (personal name) (compound) VI.2.83 (accent shift) 

(8) abl. (anekaC) — VI.3.43 (shortening of stem vowel) 

(9) abl. (bahva C) — VI.3.119 (stem vowel lenthening) 

(10) abl. (aiieke C) verbal stem VI.4.82 (stem allomorphy) 
as classifier, by being initial of: 

(1) (loc.) a suffix for (bha) definition 1.4.18 

(2) (comp.) a member of compound II.2.33 

(3) (loc.) a suffix after yaft II.4.74 

(4) (loc.) a suffix (secondary family) IV. 1.89 * 90-91 

(5) (nom.) a suffix comparative V.3.58 * 59-65 

(6) (loc.) a secondary suffix VI. 1.62 (sir? or sir as) 

(6) (nom.) a declensional suffix VI. 1.173 * 174-175 

(7) (loc.) a second member in compound VI.3.10 (stem alternation) 

(8) (loc.) a suffix {fov'yUT aug.) VI.4.63 

(9) (gen.) a stem verbal (accent aT aug.) VI.4.72 

(10) (loc.) a suffix (for nUM aug.) VII. 1.61 

(11) (loc.) a declensional suffix VII.1.73 

(12) (loc.) — VII. 1.97 

(13) (loc.) — VII.2.89 (stem allomorphy) 

(14) (loc.) — VII.2.100 — 

(15) (loc.) (inflectional) suffix V1I.3.72 (suffix allomorphy) 

(16) (loc.) verbal suffix VII.3.87 

(17) (loc.) verbal suffix VIII.2.21 
as classifier by being final of: 

(1) abl. a verbal stem before CLl (III. 1.62) 

(2) abl. — before yaT (III. 1.97) 

(3) abl. a verbal stem in list (accent shift) (VI. 1.195) 

(4) abl. a stem (mUM aug.) (VI.3.67) 

(5) abl. a stem (nuM aug.) (VII. 1.72) 

(6) abl. a verbal stem (iT aug.) (VII.2.61) 

(7) abl. a preverb (am substitute) (VII.4.47) 
as classifier in definition: 

(1) a-C, h-L (Nom.) 1.1.10 

(2) (gen.) after the last amongst a-C 1.1.47 

(3) (a) (comp.) operation of (vidhi) 1.1.57 * 58 
(b) (gen.) of (/ i, final segment) 1.1.64 
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(4) (gen.) of (yjddhi) lengthened stem 1.1.73 

(5) (nom.) a-C has 3 moras 1.2.27 

(6) (gen.) has 3 pitch accents 1.2.28 * 28-40 

(7) (nom.) of classifier symbol (it) when it is nasal 1.3.2 
3s element under operation: 

(1) (vfddhi) lengthening ~o-C VII.2.3 

(2) — VII.2.115 

(3) lengthening - the first a-C VIII.2.117 

before secondary suffix * VII.2.117-118 * VII.3.1-32 

7. a-K (a vowel which has a short ~ long contrast) 
as classifier: (comp.) -lopi V1I.4.2 
as element under operation: 

(gen.) long a-K [a-K [a-K VI. 1.101 * VI. 1.102-105, 10) * VI.1.106 (chand.) * 
VI.1.107, VI.1.128 (gr.) 

8. a-N l (= a, i, u) 

1. (gen. sing.) as element under operation: 

every a-N-^ is optionally replacable by a nazalized counterpart, 
before pause: VIIL4.57 

2. as classifier for definition: 

nom. sing. a-Nx stands for its homorganic 1.1.69 

9. i-N 2 (o-N 2 excluding a) 

(1) as preceding environment: 

(abl. sing.) (i N ah) after i-N) (i) s~visarga (h) VIII.3.39 
(abl. comp.) (iN-koh) (ii) s ~ s 

Vin.3.57 * VIII.3.58-119 (VIII.3.75 dial., VIII.3.104 Yajurveda VIII.3.105-107 
chand., VIII.3.119 chand.) 

10. i-C (any vowel excluding a) 

(i) as following environment: 

(loc. sing.) before i-C 

long a does not ~ a VI. 1.104 * VI.1.106 (chand) 

(ii) as determiner: 

(a) as initial of (ijah) gen. III. 1.36 
as initial (ijadeh) abl. VIII.4.32 

(b) as penultimate of (ijupadhdt) abe, VIII.4.31 

(c) as final of a stem ( am aug.) VI.3.68 

11. i-K(iurl) 

as element under operation: 

iKah (gen. sing.) in place of long i-K, short i-K VI.1.127 (gr.) 
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in compound: VI.3.121, VI.3.123 * VI.3.124 
Vedic, VI.3.134 

in sandhi as word penultimate: VIII.2.76 * VIII.2.77-78 

iKah (gen. sing.) in place of i-K 

Rule of application of guria Vfddhi 1.1.3 * 1.1.4-5 

y-Nz ~ i-K VI. 1.77 

short i-K ~ long i-K (gr.) VI.3.61 

as determiner: 

iK (nom. sing.) -definition: 

iK ~ y-N as reduction 1.1.45 

i-K ~ e-C 1.1.48 

iKah (nom. pi.) are hiatused. VI. 1.127 

iKah (gen. sing.) ending in i-k (K class definition) 1.2.9 * 1.2.10 
iK (upadha) having i-k as penultimate suffixation III. 1.135 
iK (-antat) having i-K as final segment suffixation V. 1.131 
iK (-anta) accent in compound VI.2.29 * VI.2.30-31 
* iK (antam) (gr.) VII. 1.74 

12. u-K (u r l) 

(1) u-K (it) as classifier of: 

(i) as non-verbal stem class taking nUM in declension VII. 1.70 

(ii) Nip distribution class IV. 1.6 

(iii) VI.3.45 -gha class (short V. ~ long V.) 

(2) u-K (final) as classifier of: 

yaT distribution class V.1.2 

13. e-C (e o ai au) 

as element under operation: 
e-Cah (gen. sing.) in place of e-C 
i-K ~ e-C 1.1.48 

ay etc. - e-C VI. 1.78 * VI. 1.79-83 
ai, du ~ e-C VIII.2.107 * VIII.2.108 
as determiner: 

e-C (anta) kft (SBVD) ending in is indeclinable 
e-C (ah) 

e-C has a~e-C VI. 1.45 and in other VI. 1.46-57 
e-C as following environment: 
loc. sing, (before e-C) 

lengthened grade ~a, a + e-C VI.1.188 * VI. 1.89 

14. e-ti (eo) 

as determiner: 

(1) defined as guria (strong grade) 1.1.2 
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(2) makes a stem vrfdha if is the final vowel 1.1.75 (eastern dialect) 
as preceding environment: 

e-fJ (Compound) after e-ft 0 ~ h-L VI. 1.69 
e-fti (loc. sing.) 
before e-V VI. 1.94 

after e-V VI. 1.109 * VI.1.110 * Vedic VI. 1.115-122 

15. ai-C (ai, au) 

nom. sing, (defined) as: 
vrddhi 1.1.1 

ai-C ~ a (secondary suffixation) VII.3.3 

ai-C makes its component i, u, supralong VIII.2.106 

16. h-L (a consonant) 

as preceding environment: 

haLah (ablative sing.), after h-L SdnaC ~ $na III. 1.83 
haL purvat after h-L 

accented y-iy gets an accented case-ending VI. 1.174 * VI. 1.175 
h-L- 

haLah (uttarasya) VI.4.2 
haLah VI.4.49 * VI.4.50 

haLah 0~y (of secondary suffix) VI.4.150 * VI.4.151—152 
haLah VIII.4.64 
as following environment: 
haLi (loc. sing.) before h-L 
0~sU (of etat and tat) VI.1.132 * Vedic VI.1.133 
penultimate (Vedic) VI.4.100 * VI.4.101 
(of $na) VIA 113 * VI.4.114-116 
haLi (vibhaktau) VII.2.85, VII.2.113 
haLi VIII.2.77 * VIII.2.78 
haLi VIII.3.22 * VIII.3.23 
haLah (nom. plural) in definition 
unintercepted h-L cluster 1.1.7 
a-C and h-L cannot be homorganic 1.1.10 
final h-L as classifier (it) 1.3.3 * 1.3.4 
as determiner: 

stem-ending in h-L have their nasal penultimate replaced by 0 VI.4.24 

haL (antasya) VII.2.3 

exception * VII.2.4 

haL (adefi) VII.2.7 

haL (cidih) se$ah VII.4.60 

haLah (haLddih) VIII.4.31 * VIII.4.32 
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classifier of K class 1.2.10 * 1.2.11 
as initial of K class 1.2.26 
as final for denominative III. 1.12 
as initial for iterative III. 1.22 
as final for kjrt, Wyat III. 1.124 
as initial for yuC III.2.149 
as final for a III.3.103 
as final for GHaNlll.3A2\ 

as final for stem not taking zero for VII case-ending in compound VI.3.9, as 
initial for non-zero allomorphy of case-ending in compound VI.3.10 (eastern 
dialect) 

as under operation: 
substituted by VI. 1.68 * VI. 1.69 

17. h-S (a voiced consonant) 
as following environment: 
ha£i (loc. sing.) VI.1.114 

18. y-R (a consonant other than h ) 
element under operation: 

yaRah (gen. sing.) VIII.4.45 * VIII.4.46-47 

19. y-Y (a non-fricative consonant) 
as following environment: 
yaYi (loc. sing.) 

N-M VIII.4.58 
optionally * VIII.4.59 

20. y-ft 

as following environment: 
yaNi (loc. sing.) 

-a—a before y-N (suP) or sarvadhatuka VII.3.101-102 

21. y-M (a resonant) 

as element under operation: 
yaMam (gen. pi.) VIII.4.64 
as following environment: 
y aMi (loc. sing.) VIII.4.64 

22. y-V 2 (yvrI) 

as element under operation: 

yatfati (gen. sing.) i-K ~ y- JV as reduction 1.1.45 
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y-N (nom.) as replacement for 

y-IV ~ i-K VI. 1.27, VI.4.81 * VI.4.82-85, 87 

Vedic VI.4.86 

y-tf segment before comparative suffixes VIA 156 
as determiner: 
yaiyvatah V1II.2.43 
as preceding environment: 

FW (ablative sing.) VI. 1.174 * VI. 1.175 


23. v-L 

as following environment: 
vaLi (loc. sing.) VI. 1.66 
as classifier: 

vaLddeh (dhatoh) VII.2.35 * VII.2.36 * VII.2.44-46, * VII.2.76 

24. r-L 

as classifier: 

(gen. sing.) raLah (raLantasya) 

Class-determiner of stem 1.2.26 

25. v-S 

vaSi (krti) 

Class determiner of krt suffix VII.2.8 

26. m-Y 

as preceding environment: 
maYah (abl. sing.) (v~vuN) VIII.3.33 

27. n-M 

ablative singular ~ as preceding environment: 
nn~h VIII.3.32 
as classifier: 
naMuJ VIII.3.33 

28. jh-L (a nonresonant) 
jh-L as classifier: 

(i) of verbal suffix 1.2.9 * 1.2.10-13 

(ii) of verbal suffix of non K. class 
having aM augment VI. 1.58 
after same * VI. 1.59 

(iii) jhaL (vibhakti) VI. 1.183 
not acute * VI. 1.184-185 
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(iv) jhaLi 

nUM before a jh-L beginning suffix 
after masji nasi VII. 1.60 

(v) jhaLi (bahuvacane) plural suffix 
e T~a (VII.3.103) 

classifier (vibhaktau) 

(vi) accent shift on the penultimate VI. 1.180 
after fat, tri * VI.1.181 

(vii) long vowel ~ short vowel before nasal VIA 15, * VIA 16-21 
jhaLi (jhaLadau) 

(viii) 0~ nasal before a-N or K class suffix VI.4.37 

(ix) jhaloh (saN beginning with jh-L) 

a ~ an of jan san khan before jhal VI.4.42 

(x) jhaLbhyah (dhatu ending in jh-L) VIA 101 
dhi~hi (imperative II pers. sing.) 

(xi) jha-L as classifier of element ending in nUM augment with neuter 
VII. 1.72 

after jh-L (abl. sing.) 

(xii) Zeroes after + before jh-L VIII.2.26 
before jh-L (loc. sing.) 

the same as (xi) VIII.2.28 
(xiii) zero, cU, kU, dh~h* VIII.2.30-37 



(xiv) as element under operation: 

jh-L (gen. pi.) j-S~jh-L before final pause VIII.2.39 

jh-L (gen. pi.) j-S ~ jh-L before jh-S VIII.4.53 

c-R ~ jh-L in reduplication VIII.4.54 * 

c-R ~ jh-L before kh-R VIII.4.55 * 

c-R ~ jh-L before final pause VIII.4.56 * optionally 

29. jh-R (all the stops and fricatives except h) after jh-R (gen. and loc. sing.) and as 
element under operation before jh-R homorganic zero ~ jh-R after h-L VIII.4.65 

30. jh-Y (a stop) 
as classifier: 

(1) of an adverbal compound ending in it, J aC after such a stem V.4.111 

(2) of a non-verbal stem ending in it m (of mat U) VIII.2.10 after jh-Y 

(3) homorganic stop ~h optionally VIII.4.62 

(4) ch- ~ s optionally * VIII.4.63 

31. jh-S (a voiced stop) 
before jh-S 

j-S ~ jh-L VIII.4.53 
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32. jh-S (a voiced aspirated stop) 

(1) after jh-§ dh~t, th (except dhd) VIII.2.40 

(2) as classifier of a component ending in it bh-S ~ b-& of such a component 
VIII.2.37 

33. bh-$ (bh gh dh dh) 

(nom. sing.) 

(i) bh-S ~ b-S VIII.2.37 

(ii) bh-S ~ 6 ^before t, th VIII.2.38 

34. j-!§ (a voiced unaspirated stop) 

(nom. sing.) 

j-$ ~ jh-L before jh-S VIII.4.53 
j-$ ( vidhi compound) 

alternant not functioning as the radical form 1.1.58 

35. b-§ (bg 4 d) 

as element under operation: 

see (i) and (ii) under 33 above. VIII.2.37 and VIII.2.38 * 

36. kh-R (a voiceless consonant) 
before kh-R 

(i) visarga~r VTII.3.15 

(ii) s~visarga VIII.3.34 * 

(iii) visarga~visarga after s-R VIII.3.35 * 

(iv) c-R ~ jh-L VIII.4.55 

37. kh-Y (a stop) 

(i) (nom. pi.) retained in reduplication VII.4.61 

(ii) before kh-Y (loc. sing.) 
rU~m (of pum) VIII.3.6 

38. ch-V (ch {h th c t 0 
before ch-V : 

(i) rt/~m (a word final) before ch-V followed by a-M VIII.3.7 

(ii) optional in Rgveda * VI1I.3.8 

39. c-R (c { t k p) 

(i) as classifier of c-R operation (vidhi), alternant not functioning as the radical 
form 1.1.58 

(ii) nom. sing. 

c-R ~ jh-L VIII.4.54 * VIII.4.55-56 
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40. s-L (a fricative) 

as classifier of verbal stem. 
with s-L as penultimate vowel: 

Ksa~CLI (of LU V) III. 1.45 

41. i-R (a sibilant) 
before s-R 

(i) kUK and tUK aug. after h and n (word final) VIII.3.28 
saR para (ii) See (iii) under 38 above, VIII.3.35 
as preceding condition: 

saR purva (iii) kh-Y preceded by s-R retained in reduplication VII.4.61 
as element under operation: 

(gen. sing.) (iv) no gemination before a-C VIII.4.49 


INDEX IB 


s U . P (= all the declensional endings) defined in IV. 1.2 

(nom.) (-ending in sU-P ) 1.4.14 (as definition of pada, word) 

II. 1.2 (as constituent, anga for accent in compound and vocative) 

II. 1.4 (as the element compounding with other declined one) 

II. 1.9 (as the element compounding with prati ) 

(instr.) (ending in slJ-P) II. 1.4 see above 

(abl.) (ending in ( sU-P ) III.1.8 (as preceding condition for KyaC denominative 
suffix) 

* III. 1.9-21 (for others) V.3.68 (as preceding condition for bahu C secondary 
deriv. suffix) 

(gen.) 

(a) 

(as one to be replaced) 

II. 4.82 (is replaced by zero after an indeclinable) 

VII. 1.39 (chand.) (is replaced by diff. forms in the Vedic) 

(in the possessive meaning of the gen.) 

1.4.103 (the 21 members of su-P are arrayed numberwise) 

* 1.4.104 (and are called vibhakti, inflectual) 

(b) (ending in sU-P ) II.4.71 (has its stem and root functions realized as zero) 
loc. (as following condition) 

VI. 1.92 (for grammarian variation in vowel sandhi) 

VI.1.191 (for accent on the first syllable of sarva) 

VI. 4.83 (for v ~ u) 

* VI.4.84-85, * 86 (chand.) 

VII. 3.102 (for lengthening of a when sU-P has it) 

* VII.3.103 (initial one of the group y-ft) 

VIII. 1.69 (for making the prefix + verb unaccented in a derogatory sentence) 

VIII.3.16 (for h ~ rU) 

(as the first member in a primary derivative * suffix formatum) 

III. 1.106 (for KyaP after vad, bhu, ban) 107-108 

III. 2.4 (for Ka after stha ) 

III.2.78 (for NinI) 
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(- vidhau , operating sU-P ) 

VIII.2.2 (Zero ~ n as out of the first circle of rules) 

2. sU-T (= nom.-sing. dual and plural, and acc.-sing. and dual declensional endings) 
def. IV. 1.2 

(nom.) 1.1.43 (as definition of sarvanamasthana, strong case ending, when be¬ 
longing to non-neuter stem) 

3. ti-N (= all the conjugational endings) 
def. in III.4.113 

(nom.) (ending in ti-N) 1.4.14 (as definition of word, pada) 

III.4.113 (non-^ class taking ti-N is full stem class) 

VIII. 1.28 (is unaccented) after a non -ti-N formation except in situations spec¬ 
ified in VIII. 1.29-66) 

VIII. 1.68 (is unaccented together with its preverb, gati ) 

* VIII. 1.69 

VIII.2.96 (is supra lengthened after anga) 

VIII.2.104 (is supra lengthened to indicate blessing and command) 

(abl.) ( ti-N formation as preceding condition) 

V.3.56 (for tarna? superlative suffix) 

V. 4.11 (for dm comparative suffix) 

VIII. 1.27 (for words gotra etc. becoming unaccented) 

(gen.) (as ti-N formation under operation) 

VI. 3.134 (gets elongated in Rk if it is disyllabic) 

(in possessive sense) 

1.4.101 (has 3 persons) 

*1.4.102 (has 3 numbers) 

*1.4.104 (called vibhakti inflectional) 
ati-N (non -ti-N) 

nom. II.2.19 (only a non ti-N can compound as upapada subsidiary to the either 
element) 

III. 1.93 (the verbal suffixes which are non-ti-N are called kpt) 

VIII. 1.28 vide above under ti-N (nom.) 

4. ta-N (= all the middle voice conjugational suffixes) 
def. III.4.113 

1.4.100 (as definition of atmanepada, middle voice) 
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1. kU (— k kh g gh n, the velar series) defined in 1.1.69 

(nom.) 1.3.8 (as notational symbol in nonsecondary derivational suffix formation) 

VII. 3.52 (as replacement for c,j before GH- and V-classes of suffixes) 

VIII. 2.30 (as replacement for cU in external sandhi) 

VIII.2.62 (as replacement for the final phoneme of -K'VI’N formed stem) 
(abl.) VIII.3.57 (as preceding environment for s ~ s replacement) * VIII.3.58-119 
(gen.) VII.4.62 (replaced by cU is reduplication) 

(loc.) -pare VI.1.120 (chand., Yajurveda) 

(as following environment of a, which is not merged in the preceding e-N) 

VTII.3.37 (as following environment of h, visarga, for being replaced by a velar 
fricative ), VIII.4.2 

2. cU (= c ch j jh n, the palatal series) defined in 1.1.69 
(nom.) 1.3.7 (as notational symbol when initial of any suffix) 

VII. 4.62, vide kU (gen.) (as replacement) 

VIII. 4.40 (as replacement for tU when the tU comes into conjunction with cU ) 
(instr.) VIII.4.40 (as that with which tU comes into conjunction) 

(abl.) -antat (as cU ending stem is the preceding condition for JaC suffix at the 
end of a copulative compound) V.4.106 

(gen.) VIII.2.30 (as being replaced by kU, vide under kU nom.) 

(loc.) VI. 1.222 (as the following condition for accentuating the final syllable of the 
preceding root or stem) 

VI.3.138 (as the following condition for lengthening the final vowel of the preced¬ 
ing root or stem) 

3. fU (= t thddhn retroflex series) def. 1.1.69 

(nom.) 1.3.8 (as notational symbol in non-secondary derivational suffix situation) 
VIII.4.41 (tU replaces tU when the later is in conjunction with (U) 

(instr.) VIII.4.41 Vide above 

(abl.) VIII.4.42 (tU does not replace tU when the later comes after a word final 
tU except in the case of nam) 

4. tU (= t th d dh n) def 1.1.69 
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(nom.) 1.3.4 (tU is not an indication notation as the final of an inflectional suffix) 
(gen.) VIII.4.40 see under cU 
VIII.4.41 see under tU 
*¥111.4.42 see under (U 
VIII.4.43 (tU is not replaced by tU before s ) 

VIII.4.44 (tU is not replaced by cU or preceded by 

5. pU (= p ph b bh m, labial series) Def. I. 1.69 

(abl.) III. 1.98 (after a root ending in pU and having a as penultimate vowel yaT 
suffix is added) 

VIII.4.2 -vyavaya see under kU (as a condition for n~n) 

(loc.) -pare 

VII. 4.80 (before a pU the reduplication ending in u has u replaced by /) 

VIII. 3.37 (visarga replaced by p before pU) see kJJ 


List of suffixes 


‘ KH ’ (= in) 
class 
S B D 
*GH a (=iy) 
class 
S B D 


'CH' (= iy) 
S B D 


‘JH* 


S B VI 


‘TH’ (ik) 

‘ TH ’ (= k) 

S B D 


INDEX 2A 

^ capital letters within inverted commas (representable 
phonemically) 


gen. VII. 1.2 

‘AT/Ta (nom.) IV.2.93, IV. 3.64, IV.4.78-79, IV.4.130, IV.4.132-133 
l KH'aR See under Jv class 
gen. VII. 1.2 

‘GH'a (nom.) IV. 1.138, IV.2.27, IV.2.29, IV.2.93, IV.4.118, 

IV.4.135-136, IV.4.141, V.1.71, V.2.40 

‘ GH’aC See under C class 

i GH’aN See under N class 

‘GH’aS (nom.) V. 1.106 

gen. VII. 1.2 

4 CH'a (gen.) * V.2.60 

(nom.) IV.2.115, IV.2.6, IV.2.28, IV.2.48, IV.2.84, IV.2.90 * 
IV.2.91, IV.2.114, IV.2.137, * 138-145, IV.3.62 * 63, IV.3.88, 

IV. 3.91, IV.3.131, IV.4.14, IV.4.117, IV.1.143, * 144, IV.1.149, 

V. 1.1, V.1.40, V.1.69 * 70, V.1.91 (ch.) * 92, V.1.111 * 112, 
V.1.135, V.2.59, V.3.105, * 106, V.3.116, V.4.9 * 10 
‘CH’alf See under N class 

gen. (= ant.) VII. 1.3 

* (= at) VII. 1.4 

* ( — ) VII. 1.5-6 
JH’i (III pi.) 

(nom.) III.4.78 
(gen.) III.4.108 
gen. VII.3.50, 

abl. (= 'TH’-class) V.3.83 * 84 
gen. * VII.3.51 
‘ TH’aK See under K class 
‘ TH’aC See under C Class 
'fH’aN See under N class 
'TH'aN See under N class 
‘ TH'aP See under P class 
S‘TH’aN See under N class 
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146 

'PH' (= ey) 
SBD 

tNDLX 2A 

S'fH'aL See under L class 
gen. VI 1.1.2 

abl. (= pH class) IV. 1.1 5 
'PH'a (nom.) 1V.4.106.V.3.102 
(loc.) VI 1.3.28, Vl.4.143 
'PH'aK See under K class 
'Pll'akaft See under ft class 
'DH'aft See under ft class 
'Dll'araK See under K class 
'DH'iiwK See under K class 

'PH' (= aya/i,) 
SBD 

gen. VII. 1.2 

C'PH’aN See under C class 
'PH'aK See under K class 
'PH'aft See under ft class 
'PH'ift See under ft class 

‘yi/’ (= am) 
SBVD 

'PH'iN See under N class 

S'PH'a, S'PH'aK See under S + K classes respectively 
gen. VII. 1.1 

KH'YU'ft Sec under KH class 

ATyt/TSee under T class 
'YU'C See under C class 

L'YU' See under L class 

L (= personal 
endings) 

L'YU'TSee under /’class 

nom. 1.4.99 (dcf.) VI.1.186 * 187-192 

gen. II.3.69 (L= present participle) 

LA ft See under ft class 

LAT See under J class 

Lift See under ft class 

LIT See under T class 

LUft See under ft class 

LUT Sec under J class 

LRft See under ft class 

LRT See under J class 

LET See under T class 

LOT See under T class 


LU (~ $LV, LUK , LUP) 

(r- Zero allomorph of suffix only) (Nom.) 1.1.61 (~niotd « with a term having LU) 
1.1.63 


‘IT Zero) 

LUK Sec under K class 

J.UP See under P class 
$LU See under $ class 
gen. VI. 1.67 


‘IT(- Zero) 
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SBVD 


SBD-+BV 
‘Ft/’ (= aka) 
SBVD 


S B D 


K'VI' See under K class 
K' VI'N See under K class 
K'VI'P See under K class 
y VI See under N class 
ly'VI’N See under class 
VI C See under C class 
‘VI'T See under T class 
C‘ VP See under C class 
gen. VII. 1.1 

N'VU’C See under C class 
If'VU'L See under If class 
‘VU'N See under N class 
‘ VU'N See under N class 
S‘ VU’N See under N class 
4 VU’K See under K class 
''VU'N See under N class 
4 VU’N See under N class 
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Index of the non-stem suffixes, augments and substitutes classes indicated by the 
algebraic symbols. The order is the same as that of the Devanagari alphabet: 

aailuurfieaioau 
k kh g gh n 

c ch j jh h 

t th d dh n 

t th d dh n 

p ph b bh m 


I 

S B D 


S B I 
S B D 


y r l V i $ S h 
in /(nom.) III.2.156 * 157 

yin I (nom.) HI. 1.134, III.2.78 * 79-83, * 85-86, III.3.170. 
KvanlP (nom.) III.2.74 * 75, III.2.94, * 95-96 
kvanIP III.2.103 
najlft (nom.) III.2.172 
manIN (nom.) III.2.74, 75 
vanIP (nom.) III.2.74 * 75 
kasl (Ioc.) VI. 1.110, * VI. 1.111—112 
(nom.) IV. 1.2 
akinlC (nom.) V.3.52 
anIC V.4.124 


asl (nom.) V.3.39 

asIC (nom.) V.4.122, * 123 (chand.) 
astatl ( nom.) V.3.40 

(nom.) V.3.44 * 45, * 46-49 
imanIC V.1.122 * 123 


* 8 9% ; w, 1 V, V ;i; 23 ’ ,V - 2 ' 5 '. * 86 • 87-88, 

89-90 (chand.), V.2.102, V.2.115 ♦ 116-117, V.2.128 * 129-137 
gminl (nom.) V.2.124 

Wnl (nom.) IV.3.103 * 104-106, IV.3.110 
to/(nom.) IV.3.113, IV.3.114, 

(gen.) V.3.8 
tasIL (nom.) V.3.7 * 8 
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U ( aug.) 


vatl (nom.) V.1.115 * 116-118 

vinl (nom.) V.2.102, V.2.121, * 122 (chand.) 

satl (nom.) V.4.52 * 53-55 

asUK (nom.) VII.1.50 (chand.) 

anUK (nom.) IV.1.49 

ithUK (nom.) V.2.53 

klJK (nom.) IV.1.158 * 159, V.2.129, VIII.3.28 
hUJ (nom.) VIII.3.32 
JC/AT - VII.3.38 
(UK (nom.) VIII.3.28 
tUK (nom.) VI. 1.71 * 73-76, VIII.3.31 
(loc.) VI. 1.86 
(comp.) VIII.2.2 
tithUK (nom.) V.2.52 
thUK VII.4.17, V.2.51 
dhUT (see) T class 

nUKTV.1.32 * 33-34, VII.4.85 * 86-87 

nUT (nom.) VII.4.71 * 72, VII. 1.54 55, * 56-57 (chand.) 

(abl.) VI. 1.176 

nUM (gen.) VI.1.173 (comp. - vyavdye ) VIII.4.2, VIII.3.58, III. 1.173 
(abl.) VIII.4.32 

(nom.) VII.1.58 * 59-73 * 78-83 (80, 83 chand.) 
pUK (nom.) VII.3.36 
(determiner) VII.3.86 
pUM (nom.) VII.4.19 
mUK (nom.) VII.2.82 
mUT (nom.) VIII.3.32 
yUK VII.3.33-37 
yasUT (nom.) III.4.103 
rUT (nom.) VII. 1.6 * 7 * 8 (chand.) 
siyUT (nom.) III.4.102 
sUK (nom.) IV. 1.160! 

sUT (nom.) III.4.107, VI.1.135 * 136-157, VII.1.52 
(gen.) VIII.3.70 * 71 
(loc.) VIII.3.5 
asUN (nom.) VII. 1.89 
vasU (nom.) VII. 1.36 
rU (nom.) VIII.3.1, * 2-17 VIII.2.74 * 75 

(gen.) VI.1.113 
sU (nom.) IV.1.2 
(loc.) VII.2.94, VII.2.110* 111 
(com.) VII.2.107 


S B I 
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s B V D 


S B D 


R 

S B VD 

K 

aug. 


(gen.) VI. 1.68 

inUN III.3.44 (abl.) V.4.15 * 16 
KamUL (see K class) 

KasUN (see K class) 

KtavatU (see K class) 

KHamUft (see KH class) 

KvasU (see K class) 

GHinUN (see GH class) 

IfamU L (see N class) 

tumUN III.4.65 * 66 (comp.), III.4.9 * 10-11 (chand.), II.3.15, 
III.3.10 (future) 

(case-ending) III.3.158, III.3.167 
tosUN (nom.) 1.1.40, III.4.13 (chand.), III.4.16 (chand.) 
ahCU (comp.) II.3.29 (case-ending) 
atasUC (nom.) V.3.28 * 29 
krtvasUC (nom.) V.4.17 
DmatuP (nom.) IV.2.87 
'DH'inUK (nom.) IV.3.108 
thamU (nom.) V.3.24 * 25 
dhamUN (nom.) V.3.45 

matUP (nom.) V.2.94 * 95, V.2.136, VI.1.176 * 177, IV.2.72, 85* 
86, IV.4.127, 128, 136 

(gen.) V.3.65, VIII.2.9, VIII.3.1 
vatUP (nom.) V.2.39 * 40-41,1.1.23 (determiner) 
sUC (nom.) V.4.18 

SatR (nom.) III.2.124 * 125-126, * 127, III.2.130, * 131-133, 
III.3.14 (future) 

(gen.) VII. 1.36, VI.1.173, VII.1.78, * 79-81 
asUK 
kUK 
jUK 
{UK 
tUK 
nUK 
pUK 
mUK 
yUK 
?UK 

See in U class 
nlK (nom.) VII.4.84 
riK (nom.) VII.4.91 * 92 
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Zero 

S B VI 
SB VD 


S B / B V 


riK (nom.) VII.4.90 * 91-92 
ruK (nom.) VII.4.91 * 92 
vuK (nom.) IV. 1.125 
saK (nom.) V1I.2.73 

LUK (nom.) 1.1.61, VII.3.39, IV.1.89, 90 * 91, IV.1.109, IV.1.175, 

VI. 3.1 * 2-24, VII. 1.22 * 23, VII. 1.39 (chand.), V.1.88 * 89, 
V.1.28 * 29-31, V.1.55, V.2.60, V.2.77, V.3.30, (loc.) V.4.92 

Ksa (nom.) III. 1.45 * 46-47 
(gen.) VII.3.72 

Ka (nom.) III.2.55, III.2.77, VI.2.157 * 158, III. 1.135 * 136, III. 1.144, 
III.2.3 * 4-7, III.3.41 * 42, III.3.83 
(gen.) VI.2.144 (comp., accent) 

KaN (nom.) III.2.60 
Kadhyai (nom.) III.4.9 ( chand.) 

KadhyaiN (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 

KaP (nom.) III.2.70 
KarnUL (nom.) III.4.12 (chand.) 

KasUN (nom.) III.4.13 (chand.), III.4.16 (chand.), 1.1.40 (chand. 
def.) 

KanaC (nom.) III.2.106 
Ki (nom.) III.2.171, III.3.92 * 93 
Kin (nom.) III.2.171 
KuraC (nom.) III.2.162 
KeN (nom.) III.4.14 ( chand.) 

Kenya (nom.) III.4.14 ( chand.) 

Kta (nom.) III.4.70 * 71-72, III.2.187 * 188, 1.1.26, 1.2.19-22, 
III.2.102, III.3.114, II.2.36, II.3.67,69, VI.1.205 * 206-208 * 209-210 
(chand.), VI.2.46, VI.2.110, VI.2.145 * 146-149, VI.2.170 * 171, 
III.3.174 (instr.) II. 1.25, 39, 45, 60, II.2.12 * 13, 

(loc.) VI. 1.22 * 23-29, VI.2.45 * 46-50, VI.2.61, VII.2.14 * 15-34, 

VII. 2.47, VII.2.50 
(gen.) VI. 1.144 

(abl ) VI 2.169, V.4.4 * 5, IV.1.51, VIII.2.42 * 43-61 * 61 ( chand.) 
KtavatU (nom.) II.2.36, II.3.69, VI.1.205 - 206-208 * 209-210 
(chand.), 1.1.26 (def.) 1.2.22, Vl.2.46, VI.2.110, I1I.2.102, 1.2.19-22 
(loc.) VI. 1.22 * 23-29, VII.2.14 * 15-34, VII.2.47, VII.2.50 
(gen.) VI.1.144 

(abl.) VI.2.169, VIII.2.42 * 43-61 * 62 (chand.) 

B V Kyaft (nom.) III.U1 * 12, * 14, * 15-18 
KyaC( nom.) III. 1.8 * 10, 19 
(loc.) VII.4.33 * 34 * 35-39 (Chand.) 

Kya (= Kyaf/, KyaC, Kya?) (nom.) 111.2.170 (chand.) 
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S B V D 


S B D 


(loc.) 1.4.15 
Kyaf (nom.) I1I.1.13 
(gen.) 1.3.90 

yaK (nom.) III. 1.27, III.1.67, VII. 1.47, III.1.89 
(loc.) VI.1.195, VII.4.28 * 29 
KtiC (nom.) II1.3.174 

KliN (nom.) VI.2.151, III.3.94 * 95 * 96-98 (chand.) 

Ktri (nom.) III.3.88 

Ktva (nom.) II.2.22 (chand.), III.4.18 * 19, 20-24, III.4.59, 1.1.40, 
1.2.7 * 8 

(loc.) VII.2.50 * 51-56, VII.4.43 * 44 (chand.) 

(gen.) VII. 1.37 * 38 (chand.), VII. 1.47 (chand.) 

Km (nom.) III.2.140 
KmaraC (nom.) III.2.160 

KyaP (nom.) III. 1.106 * 107-108, III. 1.109 * 110-122, III.3.98 * 
99-100 


Kru (nom.) III.2.174 
KlukaN (nom.) III.2.174 
KvaraP (nom.) III.2.163 * 164 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 

KvaniP (nom.) III.2.74 (chand.) * 75, III.2.94, * 95-96 
KvasU (nom.) III.2.107 (chand.) 108-109 
K'VI’N (nom.) III.2.58 * 59-60 
(gen.) VIII.2.62 

K'VVP (nom.) 1II.2.76 * 77, III.2.87 * 88 (chand.), III.2.177 * 178- 
179,111.2.61 


K‘VP (= K‘VI\ K‘ VPN) III.2.134 
Kse (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 

KseN (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 

Ksnu (nom.) II1.2.139 
JaK (nom.) III.2.52 * 53-54 
araK (nom.) IV. 1.130 * 131 
ikaK (nom.) V.3.110, IV.4.59 
airaK (nom.) IV.1.128 
kaK (nom.) IV.4.21 


lllffZl Zf f 22 ’ 47> 60 ’ 63 ’ 84 ’ 102 ’ 115 > IV.2.18, 40, 
72, 75, 96, 124, IV.4.1 3, 5, 8, 12, 15, 17, 22, 24, 26, 30 32-43 

57, 55, 57-58, 60-61, IV.4.63, 65-66, 69, 71-73, 81, 102 IV 1 146 
* 147-149, V.1.19 * * 20, V.4.13, IV.4 34 * 35 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 


'DH'aK (nom.) IV.1.119, IV.1.120 * 
V.2.2, IV.2.8, 33, 97 


121-127, IV. 1.142, V. 1.127, 
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KH 

S B V D 


GH 

S B V D 


ff 

augment 


substitute 


S B VI 


(loc.) IV. 1.133 * 134 
‘ DH'raK (nom.) IV. 1.129 
'DH'inUK (nom.) IV.3.109 
'PH'aK (nom.) IV. 1.91, 99 
yaK (nom.) V. 1.128, IV.3.94 
vuK (nom.) IV.2.103 
S'PH'aK (nom.) IV.2.99 * 100 

KHa (nom.) III.2.83 
KHaC (nom.) III.2.38 * III.2.39-47 
KHamUft (nom.) III.4.25 
KHaL (nom.) III.3.126 * 127, III.4.70 
(-artha comp.) II.3.69 
(loc.) VII. 1.67 * 68 
KHa$ (nom.) III.2.28 * III.2.29-37 
KHi?nuC (nom.) III.2.57 
KHukaN (nom.) III.2.57 
KH' YU’N (nom.) III.2.56 

GHa (nom.) II1.2.70, III.3.118 * 119, III.3.125 
(loc.) VI.3.17 

GHaft (nom.) III.3.16 * 17 * 18^10 * 45-55, III.3.120 * 121-125 
(loc.) II.4.38, II.4.56, VI. 1.47, VI.1.159, VII.1.67 * 68 
(gen.) VI.2.144 

GHinUff (nom.) III.2.141 * III.2.142-145 
GHuraC (nom.) IH.2.161 


anati (nom.) V.4.131 * 132-133, VD.1.75 * 76 (chand.) 

anaff (nom.) VI.3.25 * 26 

inaff (nom.) IV. 1.126 * 127 

ana ft (nom.) VII. 1.93 * 94 

ayaff (nom.) VII.4.22 

avaff (nom.) VI.1.123 (gr.) * VI.1.124 

asUff (nom.) VII. 1.89 

iyaff (nom.) 1.4.4. 

uvaff (nom.) 1.4.4 

riff (nom.) VII.4.28 

riff (nom.) VII.4.27 

ta-ff see under Index I B 

ti-ff — * 

mahiff (nom.) III.4.78 
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LA ft (nom.) III.2.111, 116 * 117, 111.3.176, 111.4.6 (chand.) 

(loc.) III.4.111, VI.4.71 

Lift (nom.) 1.2.11 * 12-13 (dcf.), 111.3.9, 111.3.134, 139 * 140, 
III.3.143, 144, * 145, 147 * 148-150, II1.3.152 * 153-157, III.1.86 
(benedict) I1I.3.157, III.3.159 * 160, III.3.161, III.3.164, III.3.16S * 
169, III.3.173 

(loc.) 11.4.42, VI1.4.24, VII.4.28 * 29, III.4.102 * 103-110, III.4.115, 
VII.2.39, 42 * 43 

(-arthe) (comp.) Vl.4.7 (chand.), VI. 1.29 

LUft (nom.) I1I.2.110, 122, III.3.175 * 176, III.4.6 (chand.) 

(loc.) 1.3.61, 1.3.91, II.4.43 * 44, III. 1.43 * 44-66 
(gen.) VIII.3.78 * 79 
LRN (nom.) I1I.3.139 * 140-141 
(loc.) II.3.50; III. 1.33, VI.4.71 

S B V D—»-B V aft (nom.) III.1.52 * 53-59, III.1.86 
(loc.) VII.4.16 * 17-20 
Kyaft (see under K class) 

Caft (nom.) III. 1.48 * 49, * 50-51 (chand.) VI. 1.11, VI. 1.18, 
VI.1.218 

n.4.51, VII.3.56, VH.4.1 * 2-8, VII.4.8 (chand.) VI. 1.31 * 32 
(-pare comp.) VII.4.93 * 94-97 
ftift (nom.) HI. 1.20, 30 
yaft (nom.) m. 1.22 * 23-24 
(abl.) III.2.166, III.2.176, IV.1.74, VII.3.94 
(gen.) II.4.74, VI. 1.9 

(loc.) VII.4.30 * VII.4.31, VII.4.82 * VII.4.83-88, VIII.2.20, VI.1.29 
* 30, VI.1.19 * 20-21 

S B V D aft (nom.) III.3.104 * 105-106 

ftvanIP (nom.) III.2.10 
naft (nom.) III.3.90 

S B I auft (= au nom. dual to distinguish from auf accus. dual) 

(gen.) VII.1.18 * 19 
ft as (nom.) IV. 1.2 
(gen.) VII.1.12 
Afar/(nom.) IV. 1.2 
(gen.) VII. 1.12, VII. 1.15 * 16 
(loc.) VI.1.110 * 111-112 
fti (nom.) IV. 1.2 

(gen.) VII.1.15 * 16, VII.3.116 * 117-119 
(loc.) VII.3.110 
fte (nom.) IV. 1.2 
(gen.) VII.1.13 * 14 
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S B D 


C 

S B V I 
SB VD 


S B YD 


(loc.) VII.2.95, VI. 1.212 
"^(nom.) IV. 1.66 * 67-71 * 72 (chand.) 

(fem.) (gen.) VI. 1.175 

fti(=ftlN, ftiP, ftfS) (abl.) IV. 1.1, VI. 1.68, VI. 1.178 (chand.) 
(fem .)NiN (nom.) IV.1.73 

ti‘ p (nom.) IV. 1.5 * 6-8, IV. 1.15 * 20-21, IV. 1.26 * 27-39, IV. 1.60 
(nom.) IV.1.17 (gr.) * 18-19 (gr.), IV.1.25, IV.1.40, * 41-43 
(gr.) * IV. 1.44-46, 59 (chand.) * IV.I.47-58, IV. 1.61-64 
aka ft (nom.) IV. 1.97 
(nom.) IV.1.171 
nift (nom.) V.4.134 

Syaft (nom.) IV.1.78 * 79-81, V.1.123 * 124 
(gen.) VI.1.13 * 14 

ireC (nom.) III.4.81 
B V KyaC III.1.8, III.l.10-19 
Caft (nom.) see ft Class 
Cift (nom.) III. 1.60 * 61-66 
(loc.) VII. 1.69, VII.3.85 
CkamyaC (nom.) III. 1.9 
CLI (nom.) III. 1.9 43 * 44-66 

C‘W (nom.) = enduring 1.4.61 (defin.) (nom.) III.l.12, III.2.56 
ftiC (nom.) III.1.21, 25, 26 
siC (nom.) 1.2.11 * 12-17, III. 1.44 
(abl.) VII.3.96 * 97 (chand.) 

(loc.) VII.2.40 * 41,42 * 43, (a-) VII.2.57,71, * 72-73, VII.2.1 * 2-7 
(gen.) II.4.77 * 78-79 

aC (nom.) III.1.134 * 42, III.2.9 * 10-15, III.3.56, VI.2.157 * 158 
(ending in) 

(gen.) (-ending in) VI.2.144 
athuC (nom.) III.3.89 
aluC (nom.) III.2.158 

i?nuC (nom.) III.2.136 * 137-138 (-ending in) VI.2.160 
KanaC See K class 
KuraC See K class 
KtiC — 

KmaraC — 

KHaC See KH class 

KHimC — 

GHuraC See GH class 
CanaS (nom.) III.2.129 
ftaC (nom.) III.3.43 
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S B I 

substitute 

oraugment 

SBD->B 

(fem.) 

SBD 


(abl.) V.4.14 

tf'VU'C (nom.) III.3.111 
trC (nom.) III.1.133, III.3.169 
(ins) II.2.15 * 16-17 
(-vat, as in trC) VII. 1.95 * 96-97 
l YU’C (nom.) III.2.148 * 149-151, * 152-153 
III.3.107, 128 * 129-130 
varaC (nom.) 1II.2.175 * 176 
‘VI'C (nom.) III.2.73 (chand.) 

(loc.) VII.3.85 

sanaC (nom.) III.1.83, III.2.124 * 125-126, III.3.14, III.2.127 

SayaC (nom.) III.1.84 (chand.) 

ydC VII. 1.39 (chand.) 

ayaC V.2.43 * 44 

anIC See / class 

asIC See I class 

akinlC See / class 

CaP IV. 1.74 * 75 

akaC (nom.) V.3.71 

aC (nom.) V.4.75 * 76 * 77-87, V.4.118 * 119-121, V.2.127 
atasUC See U class 
athaC (nom.) V.2.35 
adaC (nom.) V.3.80 (dial.) 
ac (nom.) V.3.36 * 37-38 
loc. (-uttarapade) II.3.29 
ataC (nom.) V.2.125 
alaC (nom.) V.2.125 
iC (nom.) V.4.127 * 128 
itaC (nom.) V.2.36 
inaC (nom.) V.2.33 
imanIC (nom.) See I class 

ilaC (nom.) V.2.99 * 100, V.2.105, V.2.117, V.3.79 * 80 (dial.) 

iraC (nom.) V.2.111 

uraC (nom.) V.2.106 

edhaC (nom.) V.3.46 

kafaC (nom.) V.2.29 * 30 

katyaC (nom.) IV.2.51 

kufaraC (nom.) V.2.30 

krtvasUC (nom.) See in U class 

‘ GH’aC (nom.) V.2.92 * 93, IV.4.117 * 118 

C'PH'aft (abl.) V.3.113, (nom.) IV. 1.98 

CVl' (nom.) V.4.50 * 51-52 
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J class 
S B V I 

S B I 


ft 

SBVD 


Coe ) Vll.4.26 * 27, VII.4.32 
jahaC (nom.) V.2.24 

ToC (nom.) V.4.91 * 92-112 * 113 (Chanel.) 

TUaC (nom.) V.2.31 

'TU'aC (nom.) V.3.78 * 79-80, IV.4.64 

DaC (nom.) V.4.73 

P«C (nom.) V.4.57 * 58-67, 1.4.61 (ending in dcf.) 

(loc.) VI. 1.100 
PatanaC (nom.) V.3.93 * 94 
DataraC (nom.) V.3.92 * 94 
DupaC (nom.) V.3.89 
DvalaC (nom.) IV.2.88 
trC (nom.) V.3.59 
dadhnaC (nom.) V.3.37 * 38 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 

dvyasaC (nom.) V.3.37 * 38 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 
na{aC (nom.) V.2.31 
pifaC (nom.) V.2.33 
bahuC (nom.) V.3.68 
bidaC (nom.) V.2.32 
birlsaC (nom.) V.2.32 
bhra{aC (nom.) V.2.31 
matraC (nom.) V.3.37 * 38 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 

valaC (nom.) V.2.112 * 113, IV.2.89 
‘VU'C (nom.) V.3.80 (dial.) 
laC (nom.) V.2.96 * 97, * 99 * 100 
sahkafaC (nom.) V.2.28 
salaC (nom.) V.2.28 
$aC (nom.) V.4.113* 114 
ftaraC (nom.) V.3.90 * 91 
slIC (nom.) See in U class 

Jus (nom.) III.4.108 * 109-110 *111* 112 (gr.) 

(loc.) VII.3.83 
Jas (nom.) IV. 1.2 

(gen.) VII.1.17, 20 * 21-24, VII.1.50 (chand.) VI.1.166 
(loc.) VII.2.93. VI.1.105 * 106 (chand.) Vll.3.109 

if} (nom.) IH.3.H0 
ukaf} (nom.) III.2.154 
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Kaft See K class 
KHamU ft See KH Class 
KHukaft See KH class 
GHaft See GH class 
naft (nom.) III.3.112 
'YU'ft (nom.) III.2.146 * 47 

aft( nom.) IV.1.86 (chand.) IV.1.104, 141,161, 168* 169, IV.24.12 

IV. 2.44, IV.2.71 * 72-76, IV.2.106,108, IV.3.7, 33,93, 119, 122, 123, 
127, IV.3.139 * 140-141, IY.3.154 * 155, IV.3.168, IV.4.49, V.2.83, 

V. 3.14, V.1.15, V.1.26, Y.1.41, V.1.129, V.3.117 
(gen.) II.4.64 

(abl.) IV.1.15, 100 
ift (nom.) IV.3.127 

(gen.) II.4.60, IV.1.78 * 79-81, IV.1.179, IV.1.95 * 96-97, IV.1.101, 
122, 153 

uKaft (nom.) V.1.104 

'KH'aft( nom.) IV.4.99, IV.1.141, V.1.11, V.1.71, V.1.81, V.2.1 * 4, 

V.2.5, IY.2.94, IV.3.1 * 2-3 

C'PH'aft See under C class 

fta (nom.) V.3.50, IY.2.58 

ftith (nom.) IY.2.116 * 117-118 

ftya (nom.) V.3.112 * 113, Y.4.23, V.4.26, V.1.14, IV.3.58 * 59, 

IV. 3.84, IV.3.92, IV.3.128, IV.4.90 
ftya ft (nom.) IV.1.171 

ftyaT (nom.) V.3.114 
Tlaft{ nom.) IV.3.142 

‘TH’aft( nom.) IV.3.6 * 7, * 11-15, 19-21, 50, 60, 61, 67-69, 78, 79, 
97, IV.2.35, IV.4.6 * 8, 11, 38, 52, 58, 103, IV.2.116 * 117-120, 

V. 2.76, V.1.18, * 26, V.1.44 * 47 * 78-79 * 90 * 93 * 101 * 102, 
V.1.108, * 109 

'DH'akaft (nom.) IV.2.95, IV.2.96, IV.1.140 

'DH'aft (nom.) V. 1.10,13,17, V.3.101, IV.2.20-21, IV.3.42, IV.3.56, 

IV.3.94, IV.3.159, IV.1.135 * 136 

dhamUft (nom.) (~dha) V.3.45 

dhyamAft (nom.) ( ~dha ) V.3.45 

naft (nom.) IV. 1.87 

'PH'aft (nom.) IV. 1.98, 100, * 101-103, 110, * 111 
'PH'ift (nom.) IV.1.91, 149, 150, 154 * 155-159 (157 dial.) 
yaft (nom.) V.3.118, IV.1.101, 105 * 106-109, IV.2.48, 1V.3.10, 
127, 168 
(gen.) II.4.64 

‘VU'ft (nom.) V.1.132* 133-134, IV.2.39, IV.2.53, IV.2.121 * 122- 
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T 

augment 


SB VI 


130, IV.2.134, 135-136, IV.3.27, 45, 49, 99, 118, 126 
SyaN (nom.) V.1.123 * 124 
snaft (nom.) IV. 1.87 


a T (nom.) VII.3.99 (gr.) * 100 
(-vyavdye) (comp.) VHI.3.71, VIII.3.63, VI. 1.136 
aT (nom.) VII.3.112, III.4.92, III.4.94 (chand.) 
iT (nom.) V.1.23,1.2.2(def.), III. 1.45, VII.2.8 *9-34 (31-34 (chand), 
VII.2.35 * 36-40, 41, * 42-78, VI.1.196 
(abl.) VIII.2.28, VIII.3.79 
(loc.) VI. 1.188 * 189, VI. 1.196 
(-adau = before a seg. beginning with iT) 

VII.3.93 * 94-98 (97 chand), VII. 1.62, VII.2.4 * 5-7 
IT (loc.) VIII.2.28 
hUT- See U class 
dhUT (nom.) VIII.3.29 * 30 
wT- See U class 
mUT- See U class 
yaT (nom.) VII.3.113 
yaslJT See U class 
rUT (nom.) VII. 1.6 * 7 * 8 (chand.) 
siyUT See U class 
sUTSee U class 
syaT (nom.) VII.3.114 

LAT( nom.) III.2.123, III.2.118 * 119-122, III.3.4 * 5, III.3.142 * 
143 

(gen.) III.4.83 * 84, III.2.124.26 

LIT (nom.) III.4.6 (chand.), 1.2.4, III.2.105 (chand.), 1II.2.115 * 


117 

(gen.) III.2.106 (chand.) * 107-109, VIII.3.78 * 79 
(loc ) VII4 9 * 10-12, VII.4.68 * 69-73, * 74 ( chand.), VII.3.57 
* 5 8 vil 2 37 III.4.82, III.4.114, VI. 1.8, VI.1.17, VI.1.38, * 39-40, 
VI. 1.46, II.4.40 * 41, II.4.49, II.4.55, VII. 1.62 * 63-64, VIII.3.118 
LUT (nom.) Vm.1.29, III.3.15 
(loc.) II.4.85, 1.3.93 

t«r(nom.)VIII.1.46, VIII.1.51, m.2.112 * 113-114, I1I.3.144, 
' ' 111.3.146, III.3.151, III.3.13, III.3.133, m.3.14 

r ft Inom 1 III.4.7 (chand.) * 8 (chand.) 

’ ,, , HI 4 94 (chand.) • 95-99 (chand.), VII.3.70 (chand.) 

tor (nom )lil 4.2 * 3-5, ffl.3.157, 1II.3.162, 111-3 165 * 166 , 
m-3-8, VHI.4.61, V1II.4.16 vm.1.51 . 52-54 
Ta \ „om.) IH.2.16 * 18-22 * 23 (chand.) 


S B V D 
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S B D 

Fem. 

augment 

S B I 


S B D 


JH class 
S B D 

D class 
SB VI 


S B D fem. 
S B D 


JaK (nom.) III.2.8, III.2.52 * 53 54 

' NY'UT (nom.) HI-1-147 * I 48 

L l YU' (nom.) III.1.134 

L'YU’T (nom.) III.3.113, III.3.115 * 116-117 

(YU = LYU + LYUT) loc. II.4.57 

‘F/y (nom.) III.2.67 (chand.) III.2.68 * 69 


faP (Nora.) IV. 1.4, IV. 1.9 
tamaTV. 2.56 * 57-58 
thaf (nom.) V.2.50 
maf (nom.) V.2.49 
auTYWA.l 
fa (nom.) IV. 1.2 
(gen.) VII.1.12 
(loc.) II.4.34 

caraf (nom.) V.3.53 * 54 
faC See C class 

Ti'TH’aN (nom.) IV.4.67, V.1.25 
fenyaN (nom.) V.3.115 
TYU' (nom.) IV.3.23, * 24 
rYU’L (nom.) IV.3.23 * 24 
Tlaft See fi class 
DaT (nom.) V.3.48 * 49-58 

mayaT (nom.) V.2.47, V.4.21 * 22, IV.3.82, IV.3.143 * 144-146, 
IV.3.148 * 149-151 

ftifH IV.2.116 * 117-118 


Da (nom.) II.4.85 
(substitute) 

Da (nom.) III.2.48 * 49-50, III.2.97 * 98-101, (loc.) VI.4.142-43 

Du (nom.) III.2.180 

DaP (nom.) IV. 1.13 

Da (nom.) V.2.45 * 46 

DaC (nom.) See under C class 

Daf See under T class 

Day( nom.) V.1.62 

DatamaC See under C class 

DataraC See under C class 

Dati (nom.) 1.1.23 (def.) 1.1.25 (def.), V.2.41 

DaC See under C class 
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DupaC See under C Class 
DmatUP See under U class 
Dya (nom.) IV.4.113, IV.2.9 
Pyatf (nom.) IV.4.111 
DyaT (nom.) IV.4.113, IV.2.9 
DvalaC See under C class 
D'VU'N (nom.) V.1.24 

S B 1 Pa (substitute) VII.1.39 (chand.) 

Dya ( — ) VII. 1.39 (chand.) 

N class CiN See under C class 

S B V D - B V iy/iV See under V class 
NiC See under C class 
(Ni = Niti, NiC, NiN) (nom.) III.2.137 

(loc.) VI.1.31 * 32, VI. 1.48, VI.1.54 * 55-57, VIII.2.8, II.4.46, 
II.4.51, VII.4.1 * 2-8 (8 chand.) VII.3.36 * 37-43, 1.3.67,1.3.88, 
1.4.52 * 53 
(abl.) VIII.4.30 

(gen.) VIII.3.61, VII.2.26 * 27,1.3.67 
S B V I NaL (nom.) III.4.82, VII.1.91 

(loc.) VII.3.85, VII.3.32 
S B V D al? (nom.) III.3.12, III.2.1-2 

(loc.) VI.2.75 * 76-78 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 
inU 1 V See under U class 
ul? (nom.) III.3.1 * 2 
GHinUl, y See under GH class 
l?a (nom.) III. 1.140 * 141-143, III.3.60 
NaC See under C class 

NamUL (nom.) III.4.12 (chand.), III.4.22 * 23-24, III.4.26 * 27-58, 
III.4.59 * 60-64 

(loc.) VI.1.53, VI.1.194, VII. 1.69 
NinI See under I class 
(]?in = NinI) loc. VI.2.79 * 80-81 
yjar(nom.) III.1.124 * 125-131 
’ (gen.) VI.1.214 
(loc.) VII.3.52 * 60 
(Nya) (loc.) VII.3.65 * 66-69 
= NyaT 

jy'YU’TSev under T class 

l?'Vr (nom.) III.2.62 * 63-66 (chand.) 

'jfVI'N (nom.) III.2.71 * 72 (chand.) 

]?‘VU’C See under C class 
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indhx 2n 


SBD 


T class 
S B V D 


SBD 


SBVD->BV 
N class 


N'VU'L (nom.) I1I.1.133,1II.3.10, II1.3.108 * 109-110 
a^(nom.) 1V.3.16, 22, 33, 57, 1V.4.56, 1V.4.68, IV.4.80, IV.4.94, 
1V.4.112,1V.4.124, IV.4.126,1V.3.137, IV.3.138, IV.3.152, IV.3.164 
* 165, 1V.4.4, IV.4.18, IV.4.25,1V.2.77 * 78-79 IV.2.110 * 111-113, 
IV.2.132 * 133, IV.3.71, IV.3.73, IV.3.76, IV.3.93, IV.3.108, IV.3. 
127, IV.3.128, IV.3.136, IV.2.37, IV.2.29, IV.1.78 * 79-81, 83 * 84, 

IV. 1.112 * 113-118, IV. 1.156, IV. 1.170, V.1.27 * 28-31, V.1.36, 

V. 1.41, V.1.97, V.1.105, V. 1.105, V.1.110, V.1.125, V.1.130 * 131, 
V.2.38, V.2.61,V.2.103* 104-105, V.3.107, V.3.117, V.3.118 
inUiy See under U class 

'CH’aiy (nom.) IV.3.94, IV.3.102, IV.1.132 * 133-134 
TenyaN See under J class 
Daly See under D class 
Dyaiy See under D class 

Wa( nom.) IV.1.147, IV.1.150, V.1.10, V.1.76, V.1.98, V.2.101, 
IV.4.62, IV.4.85, IV.4.100, IV.2.57 
NaC See under C class 
NinI See under I class 

tfya (nom.) IV.1.85, IV.1.172, IV.1.151 * 152, IV.4.101 
NyaT (nom.) V.1.83 * 84, IV.4.44 * 45 
NyaT See under N class 
(Nya = TTyaT) VII.3.65 * 66-69 
tavyaT (nom.) III. 1.96 
yaT (nom.) III. 1.97 * 98-106 
(gen.) VI.2.156 
aT (nom.) V.3.12 
NyaT See under N class 

yaT (nom.) IV.2.17, IV.3.160 * 161, IV.4.75 * 76-77 IV 4 82 * 
83-84, IV.4.86 * 87-89, IV.4.91, 92-98, IV.4.105, IV.4.107-108 IV. 
4.110, IV.4.116, IV.4.119 * 120-123, IV.4.125, IV.4.128, * 129 
IV.4.130, IV.4.134, IV.2.101, IV.3.4, IV.3.5, IV.3.6, IV 3 54 * 55 
IV.3.64, IV.3.71, IV.3.79, IV.3.114, IV.3.121, IV.1.137,’ JV.1.140 

IV. 1.161, V.1.2, V.l.3-4, V.1.6 * 7, V.1.34 * 35-36, V.1.39 * 40 

V. 1.49, V.1.65 * 67-70 (Chand.) V.1.81, V.1.98, V.1.100 V.l 102 
V.1.107, V.2.3 * 4, V.2.16 * 17, V.3.103 *104 V 4 24 * 25 

(gen.) VI.2.156 
vyaT (nom.) IV.1.144 
SyaN (nom.) III. 1.69 * 70-72 
(loc.) VII.1.81, VII.3.71, VII.3.74 
saN (nom.) 1.2.8 * 9-10,1.2.26, III.1.5 * 6-7 
(- adyanta , ending in saN etc.) (nom.) III. 1.32 
(loc.) VII.4.54, VII.4.55-57, VII.4.79 * 80-81, VII.3.57 * 58, VII. 
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48, 


S B V D 

1.12, VII.2.41, VII.2.49, VII.2.74 * 75, II.4.37, 11.4.47 * 
1.3.92, 11.4.51, VI.1.31 * 32 
(-vat as in saN) VI1.4.93 
(gen.) 1.3.57, * 58-59, 1.3.62, VI.1.9 
(abl.) III.2.168 
atrN (nom.) III.2.104 
adhyaiN (nom.) III.4.9 
aseN (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 
iN (nom.) III.2.24 * 25-26 * 27 (chand.) 

KadhyaiN See under K class 

KaN See under K class 

KasUN See under K class 

KukaN See under K class 

KeN See under K class 

KtiN See under K class 

KlukaN See under K class 

K‘VPN See under K class 

KseN See under K class 

KH‘ YU’N See under KH class 
jy* VI’N See under N class 
taveN (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 
tavaiN (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 
tumUN See under U class 
trN (nom.) III.2.135, V.3.59 
tosUN See under U class 
tvaN (nom.) III.4.14 (chand.) 
thakaN (nom.) III.1.146 
najIN See under I class 
naN (nom.) III.3.91 
manIN See under I class 

S B D fem. 
SBD 

l VU’N (nom.) III.1.149 * 150 

SadhyaiN (nom.) III.4.9 ( chand.) 

SanaN (nom.) III.2.128 

SakaN (nom.) III.2.155 

St r aN (nom.) III.2.181 * 182-183 

S'VU’N (nom.) III. 1.145 
seN (nom.) III.4.9 (chand.) 

NIN (nom.) IV. 1.73 

aN (nom.) V.3.48 * 50 

i§thaN (nom.) V.3.55 

ilcaN (nom.) V. 1.133 

iyasUN (nom.) V.3.57 * 58-59 (chand.) 
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(loc.) V.3.60 * 61-65 
(abl.) V.4.156 
Iran (nom.) V.2.111 

kaN (nom.) V.2.64 * 65-75 * 77-82, V.3.51, V.3.75 * 76-80, V.3.81- 
83, V.3.87, V.3.95 * 96-100, Y.4.29 * 30-33, V.1.22 * 23, 51 * 90, 
IV.2.131, IV.3.32, 65, 147, IV.4.21, V.4.3 * 4-6 
‘ GH'aN (nom.) V.2.84 ( chand.),V 3.19 * 80(dial.), IV.2.26, IV.4.115 
JVTH'aN See under T class 

'JH'aN (nom.) V.2.85, 115 * 116-117, V.1.21, 46, 47 * 48, 51, 

IV.4.7, 13 * 14, 42, 70 

D'VJJ'N See under D class 

tikaN (nom.) V.4.39 

tyakaN V.2.37 

thyaN (nom.) V.1.8 

4 PH’iN (nom.) IV. 1.159 (dial.) 

yaN (nom.) IV.2.42, IV.4.114 

‘VU'N (nom.) V.2.62 * 63, V.4.1 * 2, IV.2.61, IV.3.28 * 29-30, 
IV.3.48, IV.3.98,1V.3.125 
vyaN (nom.) IV. 1.145 
SkaN (nom.) V.1.75 

S'TH’aN (nom.) V.1.54 * 55,1V.3.70, IV.4.10 * 11, * 16-17, IV.4.53 
* 54 

P class S B V I tanaP (nom.) VII. 1.45 (chand.) 

taP (nom.) VII. 1.45 (chand.) 
tiP (Nom.) III.4.78 
(loc.) VIII.2.73 
miP (nom.) III.4.78, III.4.101 
siP (nom.) III.4.78, III. 1.34 
(loc.) VIII.2.74 * 75 
SB VD -> B V SaP (nom.) III. 1.68 
(loc.) VII. 1.81 

(gen.) II.4.72, * 73, III. 1 69-90 
S B V D aP (nom.) III.3.57 * 58-87 

(gen.) VI.2.144 
(loc.) 11.4.39, II.4.56 
KyaP See under K class 
KvanIP See under K class 
KvaraP See under K class 
K'VVP See under K class 
fifvanlP See under I class 
LyaP (nom.) VII. 1.37 
(loc.) VI.1.41 * 42-44, II.4.36 VI.4.56 
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S B D fem 

S B I 

S B D 


type of zero 

Afclass augment 


vanIP See under 1 class 

aP (= CaP , TaP, Dap ) (gen.) VII.3.105 * 106, II.4.82 

(abl.) VII. 1.18, VI. 1.68, IV. 1.1 (heading for chapters IV and V) 
VII.3.113 * 114-115 
(loc.) VII.3.44 * 45-49 (dial.) 
fllP See under fl class 
CaP See under C class 
TaP See under T class 
DaP See under D class 

a-P (= declensional endings from instrumental singular to loc. 
plural) 

sU-P (all the 21 Declensional endings) 
aP (nom.) V.4.116 
(loc.) II.4.39, II.4.56 
enaP (nom.) V.3.35 
(instr.) II.3.31 

kaP (nom.) V.4.151 * V.4.152-154 (neg.), * 155-60 
(loc.) VII.4.14 * 15, VI.2.173 * 174 
kalpaP (nom.) V.3.67 
kunaP (nom.) V.2.24 
canaP (nom.) V.2.26 
cuhcuP (nom.) V.2.26 
'TH'aP (nom.) IV.3.26 
DmatUP See under U class 
tamaP (nom.) V.3.55 * 56 
tayaP (nom.) V.2.42 
(abl.) IV. 1.15 
taraP (nom.) V.3.57 
tyaP (nom.) IV.2.104 
pasaP (nom.) V.3.47 
matUp See under U class 
maP (nom.) IV.4.20 
yaP (nom.) V.2.120, V.1.82 * 83 
rupaP (nom.) V.3.66 
vatUP See under U class 
LUP (nom.) IV.2.4, 

1.1.61, 1.2.54, 

V.2.105, V.3.98 * 99-100 
(loc.) 1.2.51, II.3.45 
uM (nom.) VII.4.20 
nUM See under U class 
pUM See under U class 
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S B V D 
R class 
S B V D 
S B D 

L class 
SB VI 


S B VD 


S B I 

(substitute) 
S B D 


§ class 
S B I 

SBVD-+ 


S B VD 


B V SnaM (nom.) III. 1.78 * 79 


ariiyaR (nom.) III. 1.96 
jatlyaR (nom.) V.3.69 
desiyaR (nom.) V.3.67 


NaL See under N class 
thaL (nom.) III.4.82 

(loc.) VII.2.61 * 62-66 (63 Gr.), VI. 1.196 
KamUL See under U class 
KHaL See under KH class 
tfcimUL See under N class 

VU'L See under N class 
LyaP See under P class 
L'YU' (nom.) III. 1.134 
L YU’f See under T class 
dL VII. 1.39 (chand.) 


T YXJ'L See under T class 

taL (nom.) IV.2.43, V.4.27, V. 1.119 * 121-122 
traL (nom.) V.3.10 

tatiL (nom.) IV.4.142 * 143-144, V.4.41 (chand.) 

tiL (nom.) V.4.41 (chand.) 

thaL (nom.) V.3.23, V.3.101 

bhaktal IV. 2.54 

yaL (nom.) IV.4.131 

rhiL (nom.) V.3.14, V.3.20-21 (chand.) 
vidhal IV.2.54 

S'TH'al (nom.) IV.4.9, IV.4.73 


eS (substitute) III.4.81 

ma§ (substitute) VII. 1.40 (chand.) 

BV Sa (nom.) III. 1.77 
SaP See under P class 
SnaM See under M class 

S . na ( nom -) ni.1.81 * 83-84 (chand.) 

Snu (nom.) III. 1.73 * 74-76, III. 1.82 
SyaN See under N class 

$LU (nom.) 1.1.61, H.4.75 * 76 (chand.), IIU 39 
CdnaS See under C class 
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S B I 


S B D 

S class 
S B V D -» 
S B V D 


S B D fem. 
S B D 


S class 
S B D 


INDEX 2B 

f ( nom -) 111*1.137 * 138-139, III.3.100 * 101. 
SatR See under R class 

Sadhyai (nom.) I1I.4.9 (chand.) 

SadhyaiN See under N class 
SanaC See under C class 
SanaN See under N class 

(ft = SatRvati ending in SatR) abl. VII. 1.80 * 81 
$as (nom.) IV. 1.2 

(gen.) VII. 1.20 * 21-23, VI.1.103, VI.1.167 
(loc.) VI. 1.93 

ft (nom.) 1.1.42, VII.1.18 * 19, VII. 1.20, VII.1.17 
(gen.) VI. 1.70 

$e (nom.) 1.1.13, VII. 1.39 (chand.) 

i$ (nom.) V.3.3 

Sas (nom.) V.4.42 * 43 

B V KyaS See under K class 
SakaN See under N class 
StraN See under N class 
S‘ VLTN See under N class 
NiS See under ft class 
Sa (nom.) V.4.115 
SaC See under C class 
SakaN See under N class 
StaraC See under C class 
STHaN See under N class 
S'TH'aL See under L class 
SPHa (nom.) IV.1.17 (dial.) * 18-19 (dial.) 
S‘PH’aK See under K class 
Syaft see under ft class 
‘ GH’aS V. 1.116 (chand.) 

‘CH’aS IV.2.115 

yaS (nom.) V.2.138 

yu$ (nom.) V.2.123, V.2.138, V.2.140 
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Reference to functional significance of each classifier 


-A 

(BV) (abl.) 

(accent of suffix is grave) 

-A 

(abl.) 

VII.2.62 (no if) 

(BV) (abl.) 

VII.2.16 * VII.2.17 (if) 

-I 

(BV) (abl.) 

VII. 1.58 (nUM) 

-IR 

(BV) (abl.) 

III. 1.57 (afi~CU) 

-I 

(BV) (abl.) 

VII.2.14 (no iT) 

-U 

(1) Series (kU, . 

cU, (U, tU and pU) (nom.) 1.1.69 (def. of 
homorganic) 

-0 

(2) (BV) (abl.) 

VII.2.56 (iT) 

(BV) (abl.) 

VII.2.44 (iT) 

R 

(BV) 

VII.4.2 (reduction) 

-L 

(BV) (abl.) 

III. 1.55 (aft) 

-u. 

U, R, & L, L 

all these five classes (u-K) share as SD 


(abl.) 

IV. 1.6 (NiP) 

B formed by SD of these classes 



(gen.) 

VII. 1.70 (nUM) 


(abl.) 

VI.3.45 (stem final vowel shortening) 

-0 

(BV) (abl.) 

VIII.2.45 (n-t of Kta and KtavatU) 

-A to -O all classes share as (BV) 



(a) Accented (abl.) 

1.3.78 (active), * VII.3.34 (no vowel) 
gradation before N and N class suffixes) 


(b) Unaccented (abl.) 

1.3.12 (middle). 


(abl.) 

VI. 1.186 (accent of S B V I is grave), 


VI.4.37 (0 ~ Nasal of stem), 

* VI.4.38-39 ( — ) VII.2.10 (no if) 


(c) Circumflex (abl.) 1.3.72 (both act. and middle) 

K (a) general (inclusive 

and excl. of .. •) (nom.) 1.2.5 * 6-26 
(positionally) (nom.) 1.1.46 

(b) as non S B D class (nom.) (L only) III.4.104 

(yasUT of Llfi=K) 

(loc.) 1.1,5 (Vowel Gradation) 
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(c) as S B D class 

KH only S11VD 
GH only SBVD 

ft (General) 

(as a substitute ddeia) 
(as SB!) 


{as //I') 
(as S H V) 


(loc.) 11.4.36 (Stem allomorphy) 

(loc.) VI. 1.16 ( — ) 

(loc.) VI.1.39 ( — ) 

(loc.) VI. 1.58 * 59 (augment after BV) 

(loc.) Vl.4.63 (Stem allomorphy) 

* VI.4.64 ( — ) 

VI.4.66, VI.4.98 * 99-100 ( — ) 

VIA 15 (Stem allomorphy) 

VI. 4.37 ( — ) 

(loc.) VII.2.11 (i'T augment) 

(loc.) VI 1.4.22 (Stem allomorphy) 

* VI1.4.23 ( — ) 

* VII.4.25 ( — ) 

VII. 4.40 ( — ) 

* VI 1.4.41 ( — ) 

* VI 1.4.42 ( — ) 

* VII.4.45-47 ( — ) 

(loc.) VI 1.4.69 ( — ) 

(gen.) (a-) VII.4.83 (reduplication) 

(gen.) VI. 1.165 (accent) 

(loc.) VII.2.118 (Vowel gradation) 

* VII.3.1-31 ( — ) 

(loc.) VI.3.66 (-ml)M augment) 

* VI.3.67-69 ( — ) 

(loc.) VII.3.52 (kU~cJ) 

VI 1.3.60 (kU does not ~ c % j) 

* VI 1.3.62-64 ( _ ) 

(loc.) 1.1.5(vowel gradation) 

(nom.) 1.2.1 * 1.2.2-4 (inclusive of ...) 

(nom.) 1.1.53 

(loc.) 1.4.6 (stem allomorphy of nadt) 

(loc.) VII.3.111 (stem allomorphy of gki) 

(loc.) VII.3.112-114 (augment after stem 
.wlT, sydT) 

VII.3.115 (optionally — ) 

(abl.) 1.3.12 (middle) 

(abl.) \ 1.1.186 (SilrwnlhiUuka is unaccented) 
(nom.) (L only) II1.4.I03 (y&xUT ^ ft) 

(hK.) VII.4.22 (stem allomorphy) 

* VII 4,23-25 ( _ ) 

VI 1.3.85 ( _ ) 

VI. 1.16 (Vowel gradation of stem) 
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(gen.) 



(gen.) 

C (Both C- and -C) 
(General) 
SBD 

(gen.) 

ft (Both N- and - ft) 
(SD general) 

(BV) (abl.) 
(loc.) 

(non SBD class) 

(loc.) 


(loc.) 1 

(SBD) 

(loc.) : 


i 

(loc.) 

ftl (only BV) 

T SBVI 

(loc.) 

(abl.) 

(gen.) 


VI.4.15 (Stem allomorphy) 

VI.4.17 (Stem allomorphy) 

VI.4.63 (yUf augment) 

VI.4.64 Stem allomorphy) 

VI.4.66 ( — ) 

YI.4.98 ( — ) 

VI.4.99 (chand.) 

VI. 4.100 ( — ) 

VII. 2.81 (suffix allomorphy) 

(L only) (SBVI) III.4.99 (suffix allomorphy 
of ft class conjugational) * III.4.100-101 

VI. 1.163 (acute accent on the last syllable) 
VI.1.164 ( — ) 

(inclusive of ft sub class of C, so that ft 
class functions are not operative on C-ft 
class) 

I. 3.72 (both active and middle) 

VI. 1.197 (acute accent on the first syllable 
of the stem) 

VII. 2.115 (vowel gradation of the stem 
final vowel) 

VTI.2.116 (vowel gradation of the stem 
penultimate vowel) 

VII.3.32-35 (stem allomorphy of hart, -a 
stem, - vowel (accented) stem, janl and 
vadhl) 

VII.2.117 (lengthening of the first vowel 
of the stem) 

VII.2.1-31 ( — ) 

II. 4.58 (aft and ift suffixes replaced by 
zero) 

(B-class formed by S B D of this class) 
IV.3.155 (aft) 

III. 2.187 (gets Kta in the present tense) 
III.4.79 (suffix allomorphy of T class conj. 
suffixes) * III.4.80 


(B either formed by SB VD or SBD 
classes of T, or by itself belonging to T class) 

(abl.) IV. 1.15 (ftiP fem.) 

(nom) 1.1.46 (position before the suffix that 
brings it) 


(augment) 
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TU (only BV) (abl.) 

P (S B D) (loc.) 

* 

PU (only BV) (abl.) 

y (both jV- and -tf) 

(non S B D class) (nom.) 

* 

(nom.) 


(loc.) 

* 

* 

* 

(S B D class) (loc.) * 

* 

T (general) (nom.) 

N (general) (loc.) 

(S B V D) (loc.) 

P (general) (nom.) 

(S B V) (loc.) 

(S B V D) (loc.) 

(S B V) (loc.) 

(loc.) 

(S B V I) (nom.) 

(nom.) 

-M (augment only) (nom.) 

-R (general) (loc.) 

-L (general) (loc.) 

* 

& (S B V) (abl.) 

(S B V I) (nom.) 

(loc.) 

(loc.) 

(general) (nom.) 

? (SD) (abl.) 

(BY) (abl.) 

-S (suffixes only) (l 0 c.) 


III.3.89 (athuC) 

VI. 4.142 (0 ~ti of vimsati) 

VIA 143 (0~ “//” of “Ma”) 

III.3.88 (Ktri) 

(S B I) VII. 1.90 (inclusive of ...) 

VII. 1.92 ( — ) 

(S B V I) * VII.1.91 ( — ) 

VII.2.115 (Vowel gradation of stem Vowel) 
VII.2.116 (Vowel gradation of stem Vowel) 
VII.3.32-35 (Stem allomorphy) 

VII.3.54 ( — ) 

VII.2.117 ( — ) 

VII.3.1-31 ( — ) 

VI. 1.185 (circumflex accent) 

VI.1.197 (first syllable of stem is accented) 

VI. 2.50 (accent shift) 

III. 1.4 (unaccented) 

VII. 3.88.94 (stem allomorph) 

VI. 1.71 (tUK) aug. 

VI. 1.192 (accent) 

VII. 3.87 (Stem allomorphy) 

III.4.87 * 88 (non inclusive of hi) 

III.4.92 (inclusive of ...) 

1.1.47 (position) 

VI. 1.217 (the penultimate syllable of stem 
is accented) 

VI.1.193 (Syllable preceding is accented) 
VI. 1.194 (exception is IpamUL) 

(as adj. of stem sadl) 1.3.60 (middle) 

III. 4.113 ( sarvadhatuka full verb form) 

VI. 1.45 (Stem allomorphy) 

VII. 4.28 ( — ) 

VII. 1.59 ( nUM augment) 

VII.3.75 * 76-84 (Stem allomorphy) 

1.1.55 

IV. 1.51 fem.) 

III.3.104 (afi) 

1.4.16 (constituent preceding it is pada = 
word final) 
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